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PATRONAGE. 




CHAPTER XV. 

Letter from Alfred Percy to his Mother. 

m 

** Mt dbar Motbbb, 

I AM shocked by your 
story of Kate Robinson^ — I agree with 
you in rejoicings that Caroline had suffi- 
cient penetration to see the faults of 
Buckhurst Falconer's character, and 
steadiness enough, notwithstanding his 
agreeable talents, never to give him any 
encouragement. I agree with you also, 
that it was fortunate that her last letter 
VOL. II, B 
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to him was written and sent, before this 
affair came to her knowledge. It was 
much better that she should abide by 
her objection^ to bis general principles, 
than to have had explanations and dis- 
cussions on a subject, into which she 
could not enter with propriety. 

** I will, as you desire, keep Biick- 
hurst's secret. Indeed, in a worldly point 
of view, it bfiphavet him tfiatit should be 
carefully kept, because Bishop Clay, the 
prelate,! who gave him his present liviiig, 
though he tolerates gormandizing to ex- 
cess, is extremely strict with his clergy 
in other matters, and, as 1 once heard 
Buckhucst say, 

Buckhurst had, I believe, hopes that 
Caroline would have relented, in conse- 
quence of his last Overture; he was 
thrown into despair by her answer, con- 
taining, as he told me, such a calm and 
civil repetition of her refusal — that he 



swears he will herer trouble taer sigain.*-^ 
For a fortaight aftery be protests be ^(ras 
read/ ta hang btmsetf. — About tbat 
tiroe^ . I suppose^. when be be«rd of Kate 
Bobktson's ckatlpv be sdicit hittisdf up in 
his room fsft setHral dayi^^^-^said he was 
irot treUy and could not see any body. 
When he came out again^ be looked 
wretcfcedJy itl^ and mihappy~-I pitied 
bi»iv«-I felt the trulh of what Rosamimd 
said) ^ that thora is »ttch a imiitum of 
good and bad in his <^iaradter, as makes 
006 ehange one^s ppifiion of hkn e^ety 
balf hour/ 

He has just done me an essential ser- 
vice.«-^He Idarnt the other day from one 
of bis sisters the secret reason why Lord 
Oldborough wa^ displeased with God- 
frey, and, I suspect^ though this was 
not a\K)wed> the true cause why Godfrey 
was despatebed to the West Indies. — 
Lord Oldborough iTad been told ertber 
by Cuaningham, or by otte of his sisters, 
that Godfrey made love to Miss Hauton, 
und ^at whefii he came to town osten- 

B 2 
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isibly on gome i'egimental business, and 
was pleading for a brother-officer, his 
concealed motive was to break off the 
marriage of his Lordship's niece. Buck- 
burst had been at the opera in the same 
box with Miss Hauton, and with my 
brother Godfrey one night in particular, 
when, his conduct had been misrepre^- 
sented, and as soon as he found that 
Jjord Oldborough had been deceived, 
Buckhurst was determined that he should 
know the truth, or, at least, that he 
should know that my brother was not 
to blame. Godfrey never mentioned the 
subject to me. But, from what I can 
understand, the lady showed him disttH" 
guished attention. How Buckhurst Fal^ 
coner managed to right my brotTier in 
l*ord Oldborough's opinion without in^ 
volving the young lady, I do not knowv 
—He said that he had fortunately had 
an opportunity ond evening at his fa* 
ther's, when he was playing at chess 
with Lord Oldborough, of speaking to 
him on that subject, when none of his 
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family was watching him. He told me 
that Lord Oldborough desires to see me» 
land has appointed his hour to morrow 
morning. — Now, Rosamond, my dear, 
set your imagination to work ; I must go 
and draw a replication^ which will keep 
mine fast bound. 

Yours truly, 

Alfred Pbrcy.'^ 

At the appointed hour, Alfred waited 
upon the minister, and was received gra« 
ciously. — Not one word of Grodfrey> how-^ 
ever, or of any thing leading to that 
subject. Lord Oldborough spoke to AU 
fred as to the son of his old friend. — He 
began by lamenting '* the misfortunes^ 
which had deprived Mr. Percy of that 
estate and station, to which he had done 
honor.'' His Lordship went on to say^ 
that ** he was sorry that Mr. Percy's 
love of retirement^ or pride of independ<^ 
ence, precluded all idea of seeing hiov 
in parliament ; but he hoped that Mr». 
Percy's sons were ia this extravagjfitfit 
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notion of independeace, and in this onfy^ 
unlike their father.'' 

With all due deference, Alfred took 
the liberty of replying to the word extra* 
wgant, and endeavored to explain, tbat 
hifi father's ideas of independence <dtd 
not go beyond just bounds : Lord Oldbo^ 
rough, contrary to his usual custom, 
when he met with any thing like contra- 
diction, did not look displeased, on the 
cowtrary, he cofiiplimented Alfred ioti his 
being tL good advocate.— Alfred was go- 
ing ta fait into a commonplace, about a 
good cause,— Bat from th^t he was hap- 
pily saved by Lord Oldborongh's chang- 
ing the conversation. 

He took up a pamphlet, which lay 
upon his table. It wsis Cunningham 
Falconer's, that is to say, the pamphlet 
wfaieh was published in Cunningbani*s 
name, and for which he was mean 
enough to take the credit from the poor 
starving genius in the garret. Lord 
OMborotigh turned over the leaves — 
«* Here is a passage, that was quoted yes- 
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terdi^ at dmi»er> 9t Ccmmiiaknier Fal*. 
coner's, but I don't ibrnk that an^ <»f 
the co«|^aajr^ or the CoiMmftkmer hKn« 
sel^ Ui0i|gh lie is» or ires, « Madiiig: 
m€UI» <:oiifcl Ncoliect le vrbat autlior it 
alliides." 

ILoid OMbwotilgb {M>ifiMd to the poi- 
sage: 

'< 7Kw ihejimc^ heroes is mi lad vtg-^ 
lecied % /A^ir ttmthipfers, and kfiL io tike 
cane ^4he binds of Heaven^ mr abmidamd 
to U^ iferpents vf^ tarikJ* 

Alfred fertmamtdy reooHected that thii 
alliidied to a descripttoa in Arrian tvf the 
Islanid of Achilles, tibe present Ide of ser* 
pents^ where there as that temple of Hve- 
hero, of arhfeb, as the historian sttfSj **' the 
caie is>left to the birds alone, who, every 
mortting;, repair to the sea, wet their 
wings, and sprinkle the temple, silfterwards 
sweeping with thdr plumage it'b saered 
parement/' 

liord OUixiiroiigh smiled, and said, 
<' Tihe aatkw . . . the repated awUior of 
this pamphlet, Sa^ ss obliged to you &r 
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throwing light upon a passage, which he- 
could not bitnself elucidate/' 

This speech of Lord CMdborough'^s aU- 
luded to something that had passed ^ a 
dinner at Lord Skreene's, the day before 
Cunningham had set out on his embassy. 
Cunningham had been posed by this pas- 
sage, for which Secretary Cope, who bated 
bim, had maliciously complimented him, 
and besought him to expldiin it. — Secre- 
tary Cope, who was a poet, made an 
epigram on Cunningham, the 4i^plonia- 
tist« The lines we do not remember. 
The points of it were, that Cunningham, 
-was so complete a diplomatist, that he 
would not commit himself by giving up 
his authority, even for a quotation, and 
that when he knew the author of an 
excellent thing, he, with admirable good 
faith, kept it to himself. This epigram 
remained at the time a profound secret 
to Lord Oldborough. Whilst Cunning- 
ham was going with a prosperous galei^ 
it was not heard of; but it worked round 
according to the manoeuvres of courts^ 
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jQst by the time the tide of favor begao^ 
la ebb. Lord Oldborough, dissatisfied 
with one of Cunningham's despatches^, 
was heard to say, as he folded it up—* 
^*- A slmenh) performanceP^ 

Then, at the happy moment, stepped 
in the rival Secretary Cope, and put into 
his Lordship's hands the epigram and 
Ae anecdote.—-—' 

All tiiis the Teader is to take as a note 
explanatory upon Lord Oldborough's 
last speech to Alfred, and now to go on 
with the conversation — ^at the word elu*^ 
cidatCi. 

" I suspect,"— continued his Lord- 
ship, " that Mr. Alfred Percy knows 
more of this pamphlet altogether, than 
the reputed author ever did.*' 
. Alfred felt himself change color, and 
the genius in the garret rushed upon his 
mind; at the same instant he recollected^ 
that he was not at liberty to name Mi^«. 
Temple, and that he must not betray 
Cunningham.*-«Alfred ahsw^red^ ^^ thak 

B 5, 
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U was Bot ^rprisiiig he should know the 
pampMet well^ as he probably aittiired 
it more^ and had read it dflener, thiui 
the author himself had ever dotie/' 

" Very well parried^ young genUeman. 
---You will not alloW) thea^ that you bad 
a^y hand in writitig it." 

'' No^ my LMd;' said Alfred, '' I had 
none whatever; I never saw it till it was 
published/' 

'^ I have aot a rights in poIiteoes2t» lo 
press the questtoni— Permit tne, however, 
to «ay» that tt is a perfonnance of wilich 
any man might be proud/' 

'^ I should^ fhj JLord, be proud . . • 
very proud^ if I had written it; but I 
am inoapaUe of ai^sunring a merit that 
is not mine, and I trust the manner in 
which I now didclaifeifi it docs not appear 
like the affected modesty of aa antbor, 
irho wishes tt hav« that beli^v^d which 
he denies.* I hope I convince year Lxwrd- 
ship of the truth/' 

** I ctoiiot hav^ any doubt of what 
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jou assert ia tliiis istfrious mmliet^ Sir. 
M^ I ask if joa oaa tdl sae the natne 
pf the real Author T' 

'' Excase tne^ my L6rd«^ cannot. I 
ba?e answered ^oiic Ijordihi|» Irith per» 
feet openiiMs, as for as I am conoerned.'^ 

'' Sir/' said Lord Oldborough, *' I 
c&s&m thut I bcfgain thid et)n?ei6ation 
W4th the prepotfsessioQ^ that you wem 
equal to a perfbrtnaiice, of Which I 
think higMya but you havu suoceeded 
in convincing me thit I vrat mistaken 
— that ywk are not tqual^-4Nit supeiiolr 
to it." 

Upon this compUment, Alfred^ as he 
thought the folroe of politeness could no 
farther ^q^ rose^ bowed, and prepared tb 
retiret 

'' Are you in a hurry to leave me^ 
Mr. Percy ?" 

<' Quite the contrkry^ but I Was afraid 
of encroaching upon your Lordship's 
goodneSB; I know that your time is most 
faluab|e» and that your Lordship has so 
much business of importance/ '*«f«?^ 
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** Perhaps Mr. Alfred Percy may as- 
sist me in saving time hereafter." 

Alfred sat down again^ as his Lord- 
ship's eye desired it. — Lord Oldborough 
remained for a few moments silent^ lean- 
ing upon his arm on the table^ deep in 
thought. 

** Yes, Sir," said be, " I certainly 
have, as you say, much business upon 

my hands. ^But that is not the diffi- 

culty.^r--— With hands and heads business 
is easily arranged and expedit^d.-^ — - 
I have hands and heads enough at my 
command. — Talents of all sorts can be 
obtained for their price, but, that which 

is above all price, integrity cannot 

There's the difficulty — There is my dif- 
ficulty. I have not a single man about 
me, whom I can trust — many who un- 
derstand my views, but none who feel 
them — * Des antes de bone et de fange ! * 
—Wretches who care not if the throne 
and the country perish, if their little in- 
terests ...... Young gentleman," said 

he^ recollecting himself, and turning to 
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Alfred-- */ I feel as i£ I was speaking to 
a part of your father,^ when I am speak*, 
ingtoyou/* 

Alfred felt this compliment^ and Lord 
Oldborough saw that he felt it strongly. 

" Then, my dear Sir/^ said he, — •* yon 
understand me-^I see we understands^ 
and shall suit one another. I am in 
want of a secretary, to supply the place 
of Mr. Cunningham Falconer. — Mr. 
Drakelow is going to Cbnstantinople.-^ 
But he shall first initiate hi» successor in 
the business of hj»office-^a rotttine which 
little miinds would make great minds be- 
lieve is a mystery above ordinary com" 
prehension. — ^But, Sir, I have no doubt, 
that yon will be expert in a very short 
time . in the technical part, — in the toxt- 
tine of office. — And, if it suits your 
views, in one word, I should be happy 
to have you for my private secretary. — 
Take time to consider, if you do not 
wish to give an answer immediately ; but 
I. beg that ypu will consult no one but 
yourself— not even your father. — And as 
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soon B$ your mind is made up, let 
Idiovr your decisioD/' 

After returning thanks to tbe miaister, 
who had> by this titne^ risen to a prodi- 
gious height in Alfred's opinion^ iafter hav«- 
ing reiterated his thanks with a warmth 
which was not displeasing^ he retired.-*^ 
The account of liiis feelings on this occa- 
«ioa ar e giVea with, much truth in his 
own letter^ from which we detract tbe 
passage: 

'' I believe I felt a little like GU Bias 
after his fir^t visit at court. Vapors of 
ambition certainly mounted into my 
head^ and made me a little giddy 9 that 
night I did not sleep quite so well as 
usuaL The Bar and the Courts Lord 
Oldborough and my special pleader^.were 
continually, before my -eyes balancing 
in my imagination all the pro€s and cons. 
— I fatigued myself^ but could neith^. 
rest nor decide — ^sev^n years of £auniae at 
the bar-^horrible !r— but then indepmd^ 
ence and liberty of conscience-^and in 
time, success^i^tfae certaiu reward of in** 



honors-^wb/ not the Mgbest pK^gawoal 
honoiis.<^-^«~Tiie life of a party-Doaa ftnd 
a politician agreed by idl who hare tried 
— even by this tery Lord Oldboro^gk 
iHmsdT, agneed to be aa unbappy life--— 
obliged to lire with pec^e I despifle^>- 
migbt be tempted^ like others; to do 
tkiiigs forr ivhich I fibcmld despise myself 
.M-^^ubjieot la tmprjce-^ai best, my for- 
tiHie qiiiite dependant on say patron's 
omtiiiiiance in power— povrer aad &vot 

^' It was long before I got my.proes 
and cons even into this rude preparation 
for cotbparison, and longer still before the 
logical process of gitimg to each good 
bOd <evil it's just ralue^ and dm wing 
€lear dednctions from distinct premises^ 
couid, be accomplished. Howe?er^ in 
low and twenty iwurs I sdyed the 
pTobiem« 

*^ I waited upon Lord Oldborough to 
tell him ny conclusion. With profes- 
sioas of gralitid6) respect, and attach- 
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ment inore sincere, I fancy, than those 
he usually hears, I began ; and ended by 
telling him in^ the best manner I could, 
that I thought my trade was mere honest 
than his, and that, hard as a lawyer's life 

was, I preferred* it to a politician's. 

You don't suspect me of saying all this 
•—No, I was not quite so brutal — ^biit, 
perhaps, it was implied by my declinr 
iiig the honor of the secretaryship, and 
preferring to abide by my profession.—** 

Lord Oldborough looked or my var 

nity fancied that he looked disappointed. 
—After a pause of silent displeasure, he 
said, . . ; 

•^ Well, Sir, upon the whole I believie 
you have decided wisely. I am sorry 
that you cannot serve me, and that I 
cannot serve you in the manner wbich^I 
had proposed. Yours is a> profession in 
which ministerial support can be of little 
use, but in which talents, perseverance, 
and integrity, are secure, sooner or lateri 
of success. — I have, therefore, only to 
wish you opportunity . — And, if any means . 
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in my power should occur of accelerating 
that opportunity, you may depen<f upon 
it. Sir/ said his Lordship^ holding out 
his hand to me, * I shaH not forget you 
— even if you were not the son of my old 
friend, you have made an interest for 
yourself in my mind.' 

** Thus satisfactorily we parted — ^No- 
Just as I reached the door, his Lordship 
added — 

" Your brother Captain Percy 

Have you heard from him lately V • • . • 

'* Yes, my Lord, from Plymouth, 
where they were driven back by con^ 
trary winds.* 

Ha !-^he was well, I hope ?^ 
Very welJ, I thank your Lordship/ 

** That's well — He is a temperate 
man, I think. — So be will stand the cli- 
mate of the West Indies-^and, probably^ 
it will not be necessary for his Majesty's 
service, that he should remain there 
long.' 

** I bowed-^— <— was again retiring> and 
was again recalled. 
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<< There »a$ a Msyor in your brotberV 
regiment^ about whom Captain Percy 
spcdce to me .... Major • • . . / 

(( Gascoigoei I believe» my IjQ(d,' 

"** Gascoigae*~true — Gascoigne** 

His Lordship wrote 4he name down io a 
note-book. 

*^ Bows for the lasl time^— «<^a word 
more on either «de,-— — 

. <^ And now that I have written all thb 
tp yoq^ my dear mother^ I am ahnost 
ashamed to send it — because it is ;so fidl 
of <egotif»ii. But llQS£yEnond» the cMitser 
general^ ^wiJi (apologise for me, by plead- 
ing that I was obliged to tell fcbe trtntb^ 
and the wliole truth.*— My father too, I 
know, can tolerate better honest vanity 
than ^' pride ihat apes humiiity/' What- 
ever yoa anoay . think oif the manner, you 
will, I hope, approve tlie matter. — I 
think I turn safe, at least, in my Other's 
^probation, haTing Icept clear of pa- 
tronage, and having asked no favor bat a 
government frank to convey this packet 
to you. — If you have any letten for 



Godfrey, send th&n to me befMe the 
firat Wedfiescky la the moDth^ Mrlien the 
West- India packet 5at]ft. I hate execvted 
aU yonr^comtnissions^^ooH be afraid of 
tro<ifalia|[^ me with more. — ^Alas! I am 
net yet so busy as to fiad commissions 
troublesome. 

'^ Emsmus saya he has written my 
mother two folio sheets, and that I need 
say nothing about him««-*- 

" I am glad to hear y oa are all going 
to Hungerford-Castle. — ^Whilst they wet« 
in town, Mrs. Hufigerfordaiid Mns. Mor- 
timer were very kind to Erasmus and to 
me ; more 6o» since we lost our fortune, 
I thiiA, tluan before. — Love to CaroUne, 
and thanks for her ]etter»-*-Love to Rosa* 
mond, upon condition that 4ihe will write 
to me from HungeribniUCastie, and cheer 
my solitude in London with laew^ from 
the country, aad from hooie.^-^ 
Your affectionate son, 

Altrbd pBRCir^ 

« P.S. I hope you all like O'Brien.*' 
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O'Brien, we hope the reader recollects^ 
was the poor Irishman, whose leg the 
fturgeon had condemned to be cut otf, 
but which was saved by Erasmus. — ^A 
considerable time afterwards, one morn- 
ing, when Erasmus was just getting up, 
he heard a loud knock at his door, and in 
one and the same instant pushing past 
his servant into his bed-chamber, and 
to the foot of his bed, rushed O'Brien, 

breathless, and with a face perspiring 

• ... 

" I axe your Hdnor^s pardon, master, 
but it's what you're wanting down street 
in all haste— Here's an elegant case for ye. 
Doctor dear ! — ^That painter-jantleman 
down in the square there beyond that is 
»ot expected." — 

** Not expected 1"— said Erasmus. 

*^ Ay, not expected, so put on ye with 
the speed of light— ^ Where's his waist- 
coat ?" continued he, turning to Dr. 
Percy^s astonished servant-^" and coat J 
-^the top coat-*-^nd the wig-^'-thas he 
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t>ne? — Well! boots or shoes give him any 

^< Bat I don't eleariy understand . . . « 
Pray did this gentleman send for taeV*-^ 
said Dr. Percy, 

"Send for your Honor! Troth, he 
never thought of it — No nor couldn't-*^ 
how could he?, and he in the wdy he 
was and is — But God bless ye ! and never 
niiind shaving, or another might get it 
afore we'd be back. Though there was 
none in it but myself when I left it — but 
still keep on buttoning for th€^lif^/'-~ 

Erasmus dressed as quickly as he could» 
not understanding, however, above one 
word in ten that bad been said to him^? 
His servant, who did not comprehend 
^en one word, endeavored in yain to 
obtain^ an explanation ; hut O'Brien, pay* 
tag no regard to. his solemn face of cur)^ 
psity, put him aside with his hapd, {^nd 
continuing to address Dc. Percy, followed 
him about the room^ ... 

** Master ! you mind my mint^oning to 
y^u last time I S€m your Honor^tbat my 
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teg was weidc by UmiSr no &Qlt Uioiigb to 
the doctor that cured it, so I oeuld not 
be after cashing tbe weighty* loads I used 
ttp aiAd down^ the ladders at every calf, 
so I quit saroing the masons^ and sought 
for lightet wovk, aud found an employ 
tb«t stmted roe with^ jMtlMMa painteis 
grinding of his oofetvs/ and thai was 
what I was at this naoroing^ sty I was;, fvnd 
Mailing ad d06e to Mm as I am this m\^ 
nute tt» y6ur Hoil#r, thinki i>g «f nothfing 
at aU^ jusrl noiwv please yaw Hosior, ym«-^ 
nent hiHi-^tiR^ gfindiiig, tsi^A/n he tdok some 
sort et kind 0f a fit.'^ 

" A fttr Why did yon not fefH me th« 
sooner?' 

^ Skim I A7zifii yo0 he was AOt expicted, 
—that is, if yon do»'€ knoir in EnglttAcT; 
na$ eJ^ted id &ti^^a!ld'''-<^re I teutd 
y&m Hon<k> so from* Ifhe first/^ said 
O'Brien. ** fiut then the jantlemaa was 
as^ well^Sc I am^ this minute, that minute 
afore — ^and the nixt felt his length en the 
ftoor entifefy. Well > I set hint up again, 
aqd %r want of better filled out a thim* 



Ue-JbS ssy, cf the i^trito of wtne^ as they 
CdStl it, Which be got by good luck fbr the 
vaftii$A, and m^dte hkn lake It dbMm, and 
he come to, and I axed him how wasr he 
uiier k ?'^B6tter, says he— -That's welf, 
say« I, and wk<^ w\H I send for tb ye, Sif'} 
sajris I-^-Bat afiire he conld make anfrvrelr, 
i hethdught tne of your own Honor, and 
fop fear he wonM say another, I nevtfr 
troubCedl hrafi, putting the qneMidn to him 
aga'm, but just set ther spirits nigb*hand 
him, atnd away ivilfa me here; I come off 
without telling an a wonf td* nobody, good 
or bad, in dread your Honor would miss 
thejobv" 

•^Jobr— saJd Dr. Percy's servant^ 
•* db you think my master wants a j<At ?*' 

" Oh f Lord, fove ye, and just give his 
hat. Woukt ycm have us be standing on 
eeremony now m a case of liie arid 
dteath?'' 

Dr. Percy wlai?, as fer a^ he^ irtidferstood 
it, of the Irishman's way of thitikihg. He 
followed as fast asr he couM to the painter^r 
—found that he h*d had a slight partify- 
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tfc stroke ;-^from which he recovfered. — 
We need not detail the particulars.-— 
Nature and Dr. Percy brought him through. 
*^He was satisfied with his physician ; for 
Erasmus would not take any fee, because 
he went unsent for by the patient. The 
painter, after his recovery, was one day 
complimenting Dr. Percy on the inesti^^ 
mable service he had done the arts in re- 
storing him to his pencil, in proof of 
which the artist showed many master- 
pieces, that wanted only the finishing 
touch, in particular a huge long-limbed, 
fantastic, allegorical piece of his own 
design, which he assured Dr. Percy was 
the finest example of the beau idial 
ancient or modern, that human genius 
had ever produced upon canvass^^-^ 
<^ And what do you think, doctor," said 
the painter, *^ tell me what you caa 
think of a connoisseur, a patron, Sir, who 
could stop my hand, and force me from 
that immortal work to a portrait, a por-.- 
trait !— Barbarian ! he fit to encourage 
genius! — be set up to be a MecsenasJ 
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mere vanity ! -ogives pensions to four sigd- 
pQst daubers, nqt fit to grind my .cplors ! 
knows no more. oLtbe art- than that fel- 
low," pointing to the Irisbm£^Q> who. was 
at that instant grinding the ccrfors — o^ 
as he described hi^nself. 

*' And lets me iaiiguish here ii^. obscu- 
rity!" continued th^, enraged pain,tei;— ^ 
'^ Now I'll never put anpth^ stroi^e to 
his Dutch beauty's portrait if. I starve — 
if I rot for it in a jajl — he. a Meqaein^s.l" . 

The changes upon tbis. abuse w^rerun^ 
repeatedly by this; irrita^te^ ^ geiuu^, hid 
voice and palsied hand tr^mblii>g with 
rage while he. spol^^,, till he wats interTupt* 
ed by a carriage stopping at the door. — 

" Here's the patron !"'--*TC^ied the Irish- 
man, with an arch . look— 1^ Ay,. it's the 
patron sure enough !" 

.DK» Percy »was gomg a^ay, .bu^ 
O'Brien got between hipi apd the, door, 
menaping^ his coat with his pallet knifa 
covered with oil-Tr-Er^iamus stopped* 

" I axe your pardon, but dftn't go/* 

VOL, If. c 



*bispefc5d he, '* I trdttlchft for the bes€ 
coat nor waistcoat^ ever I seen yon went 
fhis nrinute. Dear !^'-^ — ^ 

KlV. Gresham was announced — a gen- 
ti^ah of a most respectable, benevolent, 
prepossessing appearance^ whom Eras«- 
nlxrs had some recollection of having seen 
Before. Mr. Gresham recognised him in- 
^ntly: — Mt. Gresham wasthe merchant^ 
whom Erasmus had met at Sir AmyaiS 
Courtney's the morning when he went to 
solicit Sir Amyas's vote at the hospital 
election.— -After havhig spoken a hw 
W)rdstb the painter about the portrait, 
Mr. Gt'esfaam turned^ to I>r. Percy, and 
said, ** I am i^aid> Sir, that yt)u. lost 
ytiur election at the hospital by your sin- 
ciferity-abdiat a shell."— 

Before Erasmus couW answer— in less 
time than he could hiave* thought it possi- 
blfe' to take off a stocking, a great bare 
Ifeg-i^O^Btten's Ifeg, came between Mr; 
Gresham. atidDh. Percy; ' 

** There's what lost him the election ! 



savings tbM leg k>9t faim <ihe ekcttcoD^ — so 
it dkl, Ged fisr erer Ue» hiiD I luad re* 
ward him for ifc !" 

Tiken wiftfa et(xj[«enoe^ emphaiifl^ aiid 
action^ wliit^ canne from the heart, and 
went to tJk» lemsLTt, the> poor feilovr told 
how his leg had. been BW9ei, andspdke^C 
what Dtr; Ffensj/r had dixiefoff JxDB, » 
vrhieh Eraaoiua wouM have been ashamed 
to hear, but that he reallfjr was so rafuch 
affected with 0'&rieti'» gratitadb, aad 
thought ifc did fifo maeh boaor to Imnaii 
nature^ that he coaild not stop idm^'-^Mt. 
Gresham was toached also ^ and upon 
observmg this, Erasmus^'a friend^ witl\ bis 
odirmixtore of comedjjr andpatHos^ end- 
ed with this eahotrtatiQa. 

«' And God Uieiss you^ Sir^ yoii^re a 
gnlat ihMy and bate mahy ta my know- 
ledger andei^ a compliment to yon, and if 

if you'd necotMnend them to seiidfor Aifn 
in ptelerente to any other ef thedoctaws, 
it'WcMildbe ^(ftharlty to themselves and to 
me^-^Hfet I will nerer have peace else 

C2 
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thinking how I have been a hinderance ta 
him — ^And a charity it would betotheni'^ 
selves, for what does the. sick want but 
to foe cured? and there's the man will do 
that foir them, as two witnesses here pre- 
sent can prove,*— that jantlemaa if he 
would spake, and myself.'* 

Erasmus how peremptorily stopped this 
scene, for he began to feel for himself, 
and to be ashamed of the ridicule, which 
his puffing friend/in his zeal, was throw- 
ing upon him; Erasmus was afraid that 
Mr. Gresham might think him mean. So 
strongly was our young physician occu- 
pied by these ideas, that he did not hear 
one word of what the painter said. ; Mr. 
Gresham, however, at once relievjed his 
wounded pridie, and dispelled all feiirs 
and anxiety, by the manner in which he 
spoke and looked. He concluded by in- 
viting Dr. Percy to his house, expressing 
with much cordiality a wlsih " to be morQ. 
intimately acquainted with a young genr 
tleman, of whose character he had twice 
accidentally learned more good than his 
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modesty seemed willing to allow should be 
known." 

O'Brien's eyes sparkled ; he rubbed 
his hands, but restrained himself lest Dr. 
Percy should be displeased. When Eras- 
mus went away, O'Brien followed him 
down stairs, ^^ begging his Honor's par- 
don — if he had said any thing wrong or 
unbecoming, it was through ignorance." 

It was impossible to be angry with 
him. — 

We extract from Erasmus's letter to his 
mother, the following account of his first 
visit to Mr. Gresham. 

** When 1 went to see Mr. Gresham, I 
was directed to an unfashionable part of 
the town, to one of the dark old streets of 
the city, and from all appearance I 
thought I was going to grope my way 
into some strange dismal den,, like many 
of the ancient houses in that quarter of 
the town. — But to my surprise, after pass- 
ing through a court, and up an unpro- 
mising staircase, I found myself in a spa- 
cious apartment — ^The darkness changed 
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to ligbt^ dni^ smoke e^tid, 4\n of the city^ 
to retirement and fresh air — A itear view 
of the Thames isippeaped tbrongh: lorge 
Ynbdows down to the fleor» 1p0JcoaiM(fiUe4 
wfitb flo^vers and sweet shrubs ! — lit was^l^ 
Arabian scene in ILondc«if*-RosaiDQnd J 
hem you would hare be^ del^tadi! 
But I baire not yet told yoily thuit 4he0e 
was a young and beautiful lady aitlain^ 
near the balcony^ and her udume is Con- 
stance. — ^That is all I shall tell you^out 
theyovrng Jady at pFeseiit.n-?I nmat go on 
with Mr. Oresham^ who was .in his pic>- 
ture gallery — Yes, picftUFc. ^gallwy^t-^and 
a very fine one it k— Mr, ^Gpesbani, whose 
fortimeifi one<>f tJnoae of which only faig'^ 
lish inercliants can. form any adequate 
idea, makes use of it in a manner, wbiob 
does honor to his profession and to his 
country. He has patronised the arts wifch 
a munificence not unworthy of the Me«> 
dtci. 

*^ My complaining ^oius, thepainter 
who had abused has patron so much, was 
tber^ wi^ his portrait, which, oatwitb* 



fitimdmg lus TOW B^ef t^ toac)i ji 4g«m» 
behikd fimsh^ Mid bvongbt howe, 9m^ 
with it the sprawling Vafiw : hu m9»M^w 
^KtecmeljF ^9^y. wifeli iMr. (GresbApk for 
deoiimii^ tofHirchfyie^tbid Qbofd-id^ 
Wj&b the pMQter ;Wfus a^feoat equally f^ 
andtdifwtifitfied. 

" J adnair^d fth^ ni)d««&9^ with mhxcl^ 
ilAr. Gftofihaai (bori^^ wibh^ %\^ ij^M^vifiar 
A»d usanitg^^ — jy^t jbhe pami^r.MWld^ocft 
tewy S9ti«^)l«>i» had cteparibedj I said 
«onietla&iig esqpf ciasiiiie vS (my pity for (p0r 

wee. He4»ibUjr replied, tthat be th^m^ 
that a jHAii, eureoiuided ab .he leas^ith 
;aU: the coaiferts; aad lusttries of .li£er, 
jhoidd tMu^e^ccuiipaaeioBj and shoiild ni^ls^ 
.ali^aQce for ipeniua ^tmggl'mg mith^ po- 
1/^rty, dtseaa9, and fiui^^p0iaibwieBL--^He 
acknowledged^ that he had met with^m^c^ 
ingratatn^e, and had been plagued by the 
pretenstoos, esq^ectotioos^ iand .quarxels 
of ihis !tribe ctf poete and tpav>ter««r7^' ,Far 
a jnan'^ own happiness^' isaid h^/lbe 
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trade of a patron is the most dreadful 
trade he can follow — ^gathering samphire 
were nothing to it/ 

** Pray tell my father this, b^ec^use it 
opens anew view, and new confirmation 
oif his opinions — I never spent a more 
agreeable day than this with Mr. Gre- 
sham. He converses well, and has a va- 
riety of information which he pours forth 
liberally, and yet without the slightest 
ostentation ; bis only wish seem$ to be to 
entertain and inform those to. whom he 
speaks ; he has no desire to sbine.-T*In a 
few hours we went over s^ world of literal- 
ture. — I Was proud to follow him, and he 
seismed pleased that I could sometimes 
anticipate-^I happened to know as well 
as he did the history of the two Flamels, 
and several particulars of the Jesuits in 
Paraguay. -- 

". My father often told us, when we 
were boys, that there is no knowledge, 
however diistant it seems from our pro- 
fession, that may not, sometime or other, 
be useful; and Mr. Gresham, after he 
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had conversed sufficiently with me both 
on literature and science, to discover that 
I was not an ignorant pretender, grew 
warm in his desire to serve me. But he 
had the politeness to refrain from saying 
any thing directly about medicine; he 
expressed only an increased desire to cul- 
tivate my acquaintance^ and begged that 
I would call upon him at any hour, and 
gitie him the pleasure of my cotwersation, 
%/t^hen^ev I had time. 

', '^ The next n)orning he called ttjKm me 
and told. me, that ke was desired to ask my 
advice for a sick partner of his, to wbpm, 
if I wQuld accompany him j he would im- 
mediately introduce me. — Who and what 
this partner, is,, and of what disease he is 
dyiflgj if you have any ci^riosity to know, 
you shall hear in my next, this frank will 
hold Qojnor^T— accept love — flight as air— 
tp.all at, hprne. When shall I ever se? 
borne again ? 

'* Dear Mother, affectionately yours, 

E. Percy." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



Now for the vbit to Hutigerfbrd^-Cas^ 
— ^ fine old place in a beatitifdl park^ 
which excelled many parks of greatet 
extent by the uncommon size of it*s 
yenerable oaks. In the castle^ which 
was sufficiently spacious to accooimodate 
with ease and perfect comfort the troops 
tf friends, which it's owner's beneficent 
character drew round her^ there wete 
apartments that usually bore the name of 
some of those persons^ who were con-^ 
sidered as the moi^ ii^imate friends of 
the family .'--The Percys were of this 
number, — ^They found their own roonis 
ready, the old servants of the house re- 
joicing to see them again, and eltger in 
offering their services* Many things 
showed that they had been thought of, 
and expected ^ yet there wbs -nothing 



ftbat could Kmlnd Xhsm^ Abftt. siii|r. cfaaage 
kid taben place in their £ntiiiie; no 
ibmial> or pecuUfir civilities from Hie 
mietcMg of the hoa]ie» from her dang^- 
ter^ or niooes^ — ^neidier more, nor lets 
attention than ittsaal^ biit.bjr.eyeiy thing 
that marked old habits of intimacy and 
confidence^ the Percys m/iere, as if un- 
designedly and necessarily^ distinguished 
from other guests. — 

Qf these the most conspicooos was 
the Lady . Angelica Headingham.'^-^-Her 
Xadyship had lately come to a large 
efttate» and had^ consequently produced a 
great, sensation in the fashionable world. 
Daring the eaiiy.part of her life she hi4 
heen.n&uch aiid iiQudiciously restnaioed. 
The moment. the pressure was taken ofT^ 
the spirit. boiled with surprising rapidity, 
*T- Immediately Lady Angelica^Heading- 
ham shone forth a beauty^ a bel-esprit, 
'and a patroness, and though she ap» 
peared as it were impromptu in these 
characters^ yet to do her justice, she 
supported them with as much spirit^ 
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truths apd donfidence^ as if she had been 
in tiie hitbit of playing them all her life> 
atid^as if' she had trod the fashionable 

• stage from ' her teens» There Was only 
one point in which, perhaps, she erj'ed. 

: From not having been early accustomed 
to- flattery, she did not receive it with 
quite sufficient nonchalance. The adora- 
tion paid to her in her triple capacity- by 
crowds of worshippers only increased 
the avidity of her taste for incense, to 
receive which, she would Jio.w and then 

' stoop 'lower, than became a goddess. — 
She had not yet been suspected of a real 
partiality for any of her admirers, though 
she wa^ accused of giving each just as 
much encouragement as was necessary 
to turn * his head. — Of these admirers, 
two, tlifc most eager and earnest in the 
pursuit, had followed her Ladyship -to 
the country, and were now at Hunger- 
•ford-Castle. Sir Jatnes Harcourt, and 
Mr. Barclay. 

' «^Sir James Harcourt* was remarkaibly 
handsome and fashionable — completely 
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ft man of the worlds and a courtier ; who, 
after having ruined his fortune by stand- 
ing for Government two contested coun- 
ty elections, had dangled year after year 
at court, living upon the hope and pro- 
mise of a pension, or a place, till his 
creditors warning him, that they could 
wait no longer, he had fallen in love with 
Lady Angelica Headingham. — Her La- 
dyship's other admirer, Mr. Barclay, was 
a man of considerable fortune, of good 
family, and of excellent sense and cha- 
racter. He had arrived at that time of 
ife, when he wished to settle to the quiet 
enjoyment of domestic happiness. But 
he had seen so much misery arise from 
unfortunate marriages, among some of 
his particular friends,, that he bad beei^. 
afraid of forming any attachment, or at 
least, engagement. His acquaintance 
with fashionable life had still further ren-» 

4 

deredhim averse from matrimony; and 
from love. he had defended himself with 
infinite caution, and escaped, till in, au 
unlucky moment he had met with Lady 
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Angelica. Against his better judgment^ 
he had been captivated by her charms 
and talents: his reason, however, still 
struggled with his passion, he had never 
actually declared his love ; but the lady 
li^new it probably better than he did, and 
her caprice and coquetry cost him many 
an agonizing hour. — ^All which he bore 
with the si^ence' and patience of a mar- 
tyr.~ 

When the Percy family saw Lady 
Angelica for the first time, she was in 
all her glory, — fresh from a successful 
toilette, conscious of renovated powers, 
with an accumulated spirit* of animation, 
and'inspired by the ambition to charm a 
new audience. . Though past the bloom 
of youth, she was a handsome showy 
woman, with the air of one who requires 
and receives admiration. Her attitudes, 
her action, and the' varied expression she 
threw into her countenance, were more 
than the occasion required, and rather 
too evidently designed to interest or to 
fascinate. She was surrounded by a 



group of gentletnen, Sfr James HHrconrt^ 
Mr. Barclfty, Mr. Seebrigbt, a yoong 
poet ; Mr. <jrfey, a man of science ; and 
xithers — persvnnages tune ts,^^ Arduous as 
ivas the task. Lady AngeUca's various 
flowers, and iiadefatigable exertion prov- 
ed capable of Iseepingeach of these dif- 
ferent minds in fo^l play, and in high 
admiration, eten at the most difficult and 
dangerous of all times, the critical half 
hour before dinner. 

Beauties are always curious about 
beauties, and wits about wits.-^Lady 
Angelica had heard, that-one of the Miss 
Percys was uncommonly handsome. 
Quick as eye could glance, her -Lady- 
ship's passed by Mrs. Percy and* R(>sa- 
mond as Ihey entered the room, fixed 
upon Caroline, and wds satisfied.-^There 
was beauty enough to alarm, but sim«- 
plicity sufficient to remove all fears of 
riv^lship. — Caroline entered, witliont any 
prepared grace or practised smile, but 
merely as ifshe was conaing into a room. 
— Her two friends, the Lady Pembrokes, 
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instantly, placed her between tbenii her 

counteiKince expressing just what she 

feU, aifectiQnsjite pleasure at seeing theoi^. 

** A sweet pretty creature> really T'-- 

whispered Lady Angelica^ to her ad- 

.mirer in waiting, Sir James Harcpurt. — 

. V Ye • , . . ye . • • . yes— but notl;^ipg 

marquantey*^ replied Sir James. — . 

Mr. ^arclay*s eye followed, and fixed 
,up.on Caroline with a- degree of interest. 
— The room was so large, and they wene 
at such a distsmce from Carpline,, wha 
was now occupied in listening to her 
friends, that Lady Angelica could con- 
tinue her observations without fear of 
being overheard. 

"' Xhe^e is something so interesting in 
that air af simplicity !'' pursiued her La- 
dyship, addressing' herself to Mr. Bar- 
cjlay — " Don't you think there is a won- 
derful, charnr^ in simplicity ?-r-'tis a. pity 
it can't last— it is like those delicate 
. colors, which always catch the taste the 
j^oment they are seen, by which I've 
. beeii) taken in a. hundred times, and. have 
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ncrw forsworn for ever — treacherous colors 

« 

that fade, and fly even while yon look at 
them." 

**^That is a pity," said Mr. Barclay, 
withdrawing his eyes from Miss Caroline 
Percy. 

'* A thousand pitieiS," said Xady An- 
gelica. ^< Perhaps, in the country, this 
delicate charm might possibly, and with 
infinite care and caution, last a few 
years, but in town it would not last a 
season." 

" True — too true," — said Mr. Bar- 
clay. — 

'' For which reason," pursued Lady 
Angelica, ^^ give me something a little 
more durable, something that can stand 
what it must meet with in the world. 
Fashion, for instance, though not half 
so charming till we are used to it 
.... or knowledge, though often dear- 
bought ; or genius, though doubly taxed 
with censure ; or wit, though so hard to 
be had genuine .... any thing is better 
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than a faded cb^m^ a baa-heen-prjetty 
simplicUy." 

'^ When it comes to thaty it is laaxeoitr 
aj>le i4pideed/' said Mr. Barclay. — He 
i^eemed to wsU to say sometlung more 
in favor of simplicity, but to be ovaB- 
ppwrercd by wit. — 

Sir James sbrFugged his shoulders^ and 
{MHoteBted thai ^' sLoxpUcUy bad .sone- 
tbJUig too Jade in it, to suit bis taste/* — 

AU this tim^, where was Colonel Hun- 
gerford ? — He had been expected to ar- 
rivre th,iis/dary-^biYt a letter came to tell 
his mother, that he was detained by m- 
dispen^able military bnsiness, and tbat^ 
he feared, be conld not for some weeks 
hwi^ ^ pleasure of being at home. — 
Gvery one looked and felt disappoint* 

'^ So/' tbougJit Hosamond^ '* we shall 
be gone before be comes^ and he will 
(D^ see Caroline !" — 

*^ So !"— ^d Lady Angelica^ to her- 
g^^lf — «« He will not see me.*' — 



fiosanioiid was lomew^ comforted 
fat her dfsapfi^tiQiWt^ jbjr observing, 
tiiat Cairoline was fiot q^Ue iost i){wm 
Mr. Barclay, preoccu^jfid Chat^gh he 
ivas with hiis hrittiaiKt |iiistii^.<T— 

She though* he s^em^ to JW)ti4?e the 
Quarkied di£R^e9c^ th^e was in their 

3Ladgr Ang^ic4t» though she iwouM 
sometimes bsvadle a pencil^ t4Miich the 
hmp, «Mr take up $9. hook,, yet never wiis 
teBlly empiU»|y«d>-^ 

Caarolboe iva$ contiiiriiaJUt^focpiipied. 

In Urn moraang, Curplitie usually ss^t 
with, Ilosamond uA ithe tw^ Iia4y Pern* 
krokea, ici a little fo^w caJJ,^ ihe Orid^ 
which iopened ioto the great Ijbraiy. 
Here in happy rettremeQl Caroline ajid 
Rosamond looked ^ver Mrs. Hungerford's 
select library, and delighted to read the 
passages, which Mra. Hu^gerfocd had 
macked with aipprobatioa* AX other 
4i«es> without disturbing tJi^ rest of the 
conpiiQy, or being ^dislurbed by tiiem» 
Carohne^enjoyed the opppptiiAity of cu]« 
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tivating her talents for music and paint- 
ing, with the assistance of her two 
friends, who eminently excelled in these 
accomplishments. 

All this time Lady Angelica spent in 
talking to show her wit, or lounging to 
show her grace. Now and then her 
Ladyship condescended to join the young 
people, when they went out to walk, *but 
never, unless they were attended by gen- 
tlemen.— The beauties of nature have 
come into fashion of late, and Lady An- 
gelica Headingham could talk of bold 
outlines, and sublime mountains, the 
charming effects of light and shade, fine 
accidents, and rich foliage— spring ver- 
dure and autumnal tints, — whilst Caro- 
line could enjoy all these things, without 
expecting to be admired for admiring 
them. Mrs. Mortimer was planting a 
new shrubbery, and laying out a ride 
through the park. Caroline took an un- 
affected interest in all her plans ;-.^ 
whilst Lady Angelica was interested 
only in showing how muqh she remem^ 



bered of ?rice, and Kepton^ and Knight 
She became too hot or too cold^ or she 
was tired to death the moment she ceas-^ 
ed to be the principal object of alten* 
tioD.— — But, though her Ladyship was . 
thus idle by day; she donvetimes worked 
hard by night . . • • hard as Butler is 
said to have toiled in secret, to support 
the character of an idle universal genius, 
who knows every thing without study-, 
ing any thing. — From dictionaries and 
extracts, abridgments and beauties of va« 
rious authors,— here> and there, and every 
where;, shci picked up shinirig scraps, and 
often by an Ostentation of superficial 
knowledge succeeded in appearing in 
conversation to possess avast extent of' 
literature, and to be deeply skilled in 
matters of science, of which she knew 
nothing, and for which she had no 
taste. 

Mr. Seebright, the poet, was easily - 
duped by this display ; he expressed the 
most flattering astonishment, and pro*.) 
nounced her Ladyship- to be a universal 
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geniusi He looked u^ to LjbA^ Ang«- 
iFea for patronage. He waft so weak) or 
sb- Ignorant of the world, as to imagine, 
that the patronage of a fashionable lile* 
rapy lady of higiM rank would immedJU 
ately guide the <^i&ion of the ptiblic^ 
and bHog a poet forward to fortune and 
fame. — ^With these hopes he performed 
luB daily, hourly duty of admiration, to 
his fair patroness, with all possible zeal 
and asstduity-^but it was observed by 
Rosamond that, in conversation, whenr 
evar Mr4 Seebright bad a new idea or a 
favorite allusion to produce^ his eye in- 
voluntarily turned^ first to Caroline; and 
though he profeiss€id»: oo all points of 
taeteand critictscn^ to. be imptioitly go^ 
vcvndd) by Lady Angelica Hi^dingham^ 
thore wasi '' a smalil still voice, to which, 
he more anxiously li^en^d." 

As to Mr. Grey, the man of science 
--^be SDoa detected Lady Aiigelica's ig*- 
norance ; Mailed in silenoe at her blun* 
decs, aiad despiaed her for her ^ts qf 
pteiofwe. In^ vaki^ to win his suffrage. 



she prodiiced the letters of t«rioti9 nlen 
<yf note- and taletits, with whom she was 
in cwrespondence ; in vain she talked of 
all the persons of rank> who were her 
reiatioDs or dear friends. 

*' She should be so happy to iotro* 
duce him to this great man, or to men« 
tion him to that great lady-^Sfae shonld 
be so prood^ on her retnrn to town, to 
have Mr. Grey at her esprit jotf rft'^^— She 
would have snch and such celebrated 
characters to meet him, and wonld have 
the pleasure and honor d iatrodncing 
him to every person worth knowing in 
town." 

With all d\ie civifily Mr. Grey de- 
dined these offers. There? were few peif- 
son^, the pleasure or honor of whose 
company ccnxWt compensate to bim for 
the loss of his thne^ or equal the enjoy- 
nent he had in bis own occtrpatidns ^ 
and those few he was so happy to have 
for his friends — he did not wish to form 
new acfqttaintance — he n^ver went to 
€onv^rsaziim€s—\ie'mis much obliged to 
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hec Ladyship^ but he did not want to 
be introduced or mentioned to greftt 
m€^ or great women* The nature of 
his fame was quite independent of £&- 
shion. — In this respect men of science 
h^ve ; much the . advantage of men ^ of 
taste* Works of taste may, .to a certain 
degree, be cried up or cried down by 
fashion. The full-fledged bard soars su- 
perior, and looks down at. once upon the 
great and little world: but the young 
poet, in his first attempts to rise, is 
ofteii obliged, . or thinks himself obliged, 
to have his wing imp'd by patronage. 

With all her resources, however, both 
of patronage and of 6^/-e53&nV, Lady An- 
gelica was equally surprised and mor- 
tified, tp find herself foiled at her own 
arms by a girl whom nobody knew — She 
changed her manoeuvres — she thought 
she could . show Miss Caroline Percy, 
that, , whatever might be her abilities, 
her kno wledge^ or her charms, these 
must all submit to a superior power--r 
the power, of fa$hion. Caroline having 
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lived in the conntrjr, could not know 
much of the world of fashion*— —This 
was a world from which she thought she 
could move everjr other at pleasure. 
Her conversation was no longer of books, 
of which all of equal talents were com- 
petent to form a judgment ; but her talk 
was now of persons, with whom no on^ 
who had not lived in the great world, 
could pretend to be acquainted) mnch 
less could presume to judge. Her Lady- 
ship tried in vain to draw Mrs* Hunger* 
ford and Mrs. Mortimer to her aid ; 
they were too . well-bred, to encourage 
this exclusive and unprofitable conver- 
sation. But her Ladyship knew, that 
she. could be sufficiently supported by 
Sir James Harcourt ; he prided himself 
upon knowing and being known to every 
body, that is anybody , in London ; he had 
an inexhaustible fund of town and court 
anecdote; was always au courant du jaur. 
What an auxiliary for Lady Angelica ! 
^-Bttt though, their combined operations 
were carried on with consummate skill, 
VOL ir, D 
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and though tiie league offensive was 
strictly kept with every demonstration of 
mutual amity that ooold excite jealousy, 
oc express contempt for rival powtfs; 
yet the ultimate purpose was not gained 
—^Caroline was not mortified, and Mr. 
Beut^lay was not jealous^— At least, if he 
was^ be did not show it sufficiently to 
afford any triumph — He sometimes 
looked as tf bis heart would break, but 
never as if it would bend.— As to Ca- 
roline, in vain her Ladyship blazoned 
forth her fashionable titles to distinction ; 
Caroline was not amazed at the Right 
Honorable army that was naustered be* 
fore her. She was absolutely content, 
without being able to tell who were, or 
were not, to be married this y«ar, or 
who had been, or who were to be di- 
vorced. She could even employ herself^ 
or be amused with her own thoughts, 
just as well and as happily whilst all 
this fashionable technical tattle was going 
on, as if nothing was said, and as if no* 
body was present. This strange power 
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dr absttBtftioti^ this stupid d^ctency of 
curiosity^ this bliss of i^oi^Ance, and <|tti>- 
etude iti silenii^. Lady Angelica could 
not eotti^rehend \ but she felt that it bB& 
fled all hfef ** efoquehce to vex/* aiid reft*- 
tiered nugatory her whole system df ex- 
clusive ^otivcfs^tioii.-*- 

Ond ttiotning Lady Angelica aUd Sir 
Jktnes Harcour*t ivete looking oi^er somte 
portraits of the beauties of King Chatleh 
the Secohd^s tlttie : Cktoline wtis looking 
dt them a/so^ and kit soUle time H con- 
vetsation Was carried on ttith the express 
intent of raonifylng her. Evety portrait, 
whose style of beauty at all ires^?mbled 
hers, Sir James attd Lady AftgeliOa de- 
predated, attd aflfected to dislike or to 
despise : every fade, which by any liieans 
could be likened to L*(3fy Angelica, Sir 
James never fisiiled to extol zs fascinating. 
Caroline was so free from ^11 ideas of ri* 
valship, that she did n6t sUspect them in 
btheri. She' was surprised at the dst- 
traordirtary judgments she heatd pro- 
nouticed, attd hohWtly expi'fes^d Ker: own 

D 2 
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idi£E^rent taste and opinloQr— Mrs. Mor- 
timer and Mr. Barclay both smiled at 
this ingenuoiis $impli€ity«*-sU length a 
glaneex)f Sir James HarcourtV: from rnse 
of the portraits^, to. Lady Angelica's , fa^ce, 
told tiie secret to Caroline^ who^ though 
quite unsaspicious^ was ]iot> as Sir James 
'faegan to. believe^ duH of apprehensipn. 
It was hoped, that she would now^ when 
^sbe understood the moaning of what 
imssed^ feel some degree of vexation; 
l^ut, on the contrary, she submitted with 
-so good a grace^ ^ that it was evident she 
was not in the least mortified by having 
her own style of beauty undervalued by 
this acknowledged and fashionable cpn- 
noissenr. — ^Mr, Barclay observed this^ 
amd Lady Angelica saw that he observed 
it.— Provoked by not being able to pro- 
voke Caroline^ and exasperated by Mr« 
Barclay's look^ her Ladyship continued 
in exclusive conversation with Sir James 
Harcourt^ determined to excite Mr. 
Barclay's jealousy, and to bend or break 
his proud heart. Sir James admired her 
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in every Proteus form of affectation. 
Mr. Bftrclay^ as she thought^ evidently 
l^ained by ber coquetry^ retired firom the 
SO& where she sat^ vtid went to Mn. 
Htingerford*s table, where he took np a 
book and' began to read. — Lady Angelica 
spared no art to distract his tittention-*- 
She contrived for herself an employment^ 
which calleit forth continual ezclama- 
tions^ofadmiration, joy, despair, which: 
at first made Mr. Barclay turn to see by 
what they could be caused; but when he 
ibuml^ that they were occasioned onl/ 
by the rise or fall or a house of cards 
which she was building,, he internally 
said, '' Plshaw !'' — ^and^ afterwards kept 
hift eyes fixed upon his book.-^ir James 
continued to serve the fair architect, with 
the frail materials for her building^-rfaer 
Folfyf as she called it — and for his ser- 
vices he received much . encouragement 
0f smiles, and many marked comm&id* 
ations-^— Mrs. Hungerford called upon 
Mr. Barclay to read a favorite poem of 
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Mr. Barclay r^atf reiparltahly well, 
and soo^ fixed the Mtev^tion of all the 
company, except that q£ La4jr AAge-. 
lica apd jher knight, 5ir Jamef ,Iiv 
9ourt,. whom $be detained in her servipje^ 
$he pould not be sp .flagrantly ^qdp a^ tQ 
ijLterrupt the reader by aqdib^e exda- 
Illations, but. by duoih-i^how^ by ^ va^ 

riety of geS|ture? apd pretty lool^s qi da^^ 
1/ghk at every fre^ story add^d tQ h^r 
card edifice, and at every ipotion of 
terror le^t her tower sJ^ouldfa^I, b^r La^ 
dyship shpwedMr, Barclay^ that sh^ wa3 
noi listening to thai which. $he knew he 
was particularly desirous that she should 
hear.— The mt^meDt th'e reader's* y^e 
ceased, Lady Angefica approached Uiq 
table. 

'< Ten millions of pardons!" said she, 
drawing some cards front beneath Miss 
Carcdine Percy's elbow which rested on 
them. — *^ Unpardonable wretch that I 
am, to have disturbed such a reverie ! 
and such an attitude !~-]Slr. Barclay*^' 
continued her Ladyship, "now if yoU 
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have leisure to think of me, nay I trou- 
ble you for some of your little cards for 
the attic of my dear FoUy." 

Mr. Barclay coolly presented the card5 
to her Ladyship. Theo looked out of 
the window, observed that his horse was 
at^ the door, and was following Mr. 
Percy out of the room, whea Lady An- 
gelica, just as Mr. Barcliiy passed, b|ew 
down her tower, and excIaimecW 

** There's an end of my Folly, of one 
of my follies I mean — I wish X could 
blow them ailai¥my as easily/' 

The sigh, and look c^ penitence, ivith 
which she pronouAeed these worck^ were 
accepted as expiation ,*<^Mjr^ Bar^to^y 
st^ped^ and cetnmed; while sweeping 
the wreck of her t^wer from the tabje» 
she repeated : 

*' "Easj, as when ashore an infant stands, 
'' And draws imagined houses on the sands^ 
*« The sportive wanton, pleas'dwidi somenew play, 
^ Sweq[>8thesl]ghtw«rks.and&neicddoinefta]iRay : 
'' Thus ¥%iiish a^ tI^;tO!iiQl^ the tow'rs a^d walh^ 
** The toil of mornings in a moment falls.'' 
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' " Beautiful linesr/' said Mr. Barclay. 

"And charmingly repeated!** said 
Sir James Harcourt— " Are they your 
Ladyship's own?" . 

"No 5 Homer -s," said she, smiling 
" Pope's Homer's, I mean." 

To cover his blunder as fast as pos- 
sible^ Sir James went on to something 
else, and asked. What her Ladyship 
thought of Flaxm&n's Sketches from the 
Iliad and Odyssey ?— " He had seen the 
book lying on the library table yester-* 
day — indeed> his eye had been caught, 
as it lay open, by a striking resemblance 
. . • he knew it was very rude to talk of 
likenesses . . • but, really, the resem- 
blance was striking between a lady he 
had in his view, and one of the figures in 
Flaxman, of Venus, or Penelope, he 
could not say which, but he would look 
for the book and see in a moment." 

..The book ivas not to be found on the 
library table — ^Mrs. Hungerford said, 
she believed it was in the Orid^-^ir 
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James vfent to look — ^^Miss Caroline Per* 
ey was drawing, from it— *that was un-^ 
lucky, for Mr. Barclay followed, stayed' 
to admire Miss Percy's drawings, which 
he had never seen before — and in look* 
ing over these sketches of- hers from' 
Kaxman's Homer, and from Euripides 
and iEschylus, which the Lady Pem- 
hrokes showed him, and in speaking of 
these, he discovered so much of Caroline's 
taste, literature, and feeling, that he 
could not quit the Oriel. Lady Ange- 
lica had followed to prevent mischief, 
and Mrs. Hungerford had followed to 
enjoy the pleasure of seeing Caroline's 
modest merit appreciated. Whilst Mr/ 
Barclay admired in silence. Sir James 
Harcourt, not with his usual politeness, 
exclaimed : . 

'^ I protest I had tie notion, that Miss 
Caroline Percy drew in this style." — 

" That's possible," cried Lady M^ry 
Pembroke, coloring, with- that prcrtipt 
indignation which she was prone to feel 
wlien any thing- was said that seeded 
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derogatory to her friends — " That's po«» 
sible^ Sir James^ and yet yoa find Miss 
Caroline Percy does draw in this very 
sttperior style — ^ Yes : and it is the 
perfection of her accomplishments^ that 
they are never exhibited/* 

"•You have always the pleasure of 
discovering them^'* said Mrs. Hunger- 
ford> ^' they are as a woman's accom- 
plishments and acquirements ought to 
be^ more retiring than obtrusive; or as 
my old friend. Dr. South, quaintly, but 
aptly expresses it — more in intaglio than 
in cameo." 

At this instant a sudden scream was 
heard from Lady Angelica Headingham, 
who caught hold of Mr. Barclay's arni« 
and writhed as if in agony. 

" Good Heavens ! What is the mat- 
ter ?" — cried Mr. Barclay. 

" Oh, cramp I cramp ! horrid cramp ! 
in my foot — in my leg." 

" Rest upon me," said Mr. Barclay 
— " and stretch your foot out." — 

« Torture !— I can't" It was 
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impossible that s)ie couML standi withoat 
the support of bolh gentlemeji. 
«« Carrjr me ta the sofa — ^There !'^ — 
Wheti they had carried her out of the 
Oriel to the sofe in the librarj^ and when 
her Ladyship founds that she had ex- 
cited guffioieat interest, and drawn the 
attention of ^r.^ Barclay away from Ca- 
roline; her Ladyship began to grow a 
little better, and by graceful degrees 
recovered th^ use of her pretty limbs. — 
And now, as she had reason to be satis- 
fied with the degree of feeling, which Mr. 
Barclay had involuntarily shown for her 
when he thought she was ill, if her va- 
nity had had any touch of gratitude or 
affection mixed with it, she would not 
have takep this moment to torment the 
heart of the man, . . • the only man who 
ever really loved her — But all in her 
was vanity — She began to coquet with 
Sir James Harcourt — she let him put 
on her sandal and tie it's strings — ^She 
sent him for her shawl, for she had 
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a mind to walk ia . the park— ^d when 
Mr. Barclay . offered to attend her, and 
when she found that Caroline and the 
Lady Pembrokes; were going, she had a 
mind not to go^ and she resolved to de- 
tain them all in admiration of her. . She 
took her shawl from Sir James, and 
throwing it round her in graceful dra* 
pery, she asked Sir James . ** if he had 
ever seen any of Lady Hamilton's atti- 
tudes, or rather scenic representations 
with shawl drapery." 

" Yes, he had ; but, he should be 
charmed to see them in perfection from 
her Ladyship."— 

Notwithstanding the hint Mrs. Huti- 
gerford had given about exhibiting^ and 
notwithstanding Mr. Barclay's grave 
looks. Lady Angelica, , avowedly to 
please Sir James Harcourt, consented to 
give the exhibition of the passions. — She 
ran into the Oriel-— attired herself in a 
most appropriate manner, and appeiared 
first in the character of ' Fear-^then of 
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Hope^-*She acted admirably^ but just 

as .. 

. ** Hope, enchanted, umVd aod wav'd her golden 
hair," 

her Ladyship's auburn tresses caught 
en seme ornament in the. room. The 
whole fabric (Was raised a little from the 
fair head on which it seemed to grow — 
Caroline sprang forward instantly » and 
dexterously disentangling the accom- 
plished actress^ relieved her from this 
imminent and awkward peril. 

*« She is a sweet creature!" — cried 
Mrs, Hungerford — " I beg pardon for 
the exclamation-r-it.was forced from my 
heart," — continued she, addressing her- 
self to Mrs. Percy—-" A mother . will 
forgive me." 

** Every body thinks what Mrs. Huh* 
gerford has expressed, I believe," said 
Mr. Barclay. 

** 1 am sure I'm exceedingly obliged 
to Miss Caroline Percy," said her Lady- 
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ship, Adjusting h^rh^ad-dre^s. *^ Tbere^ 
now, all's right again — Thank you. Miss 
Percy — Don't trouble yourself, pray" — 

The heartless manner of these, thanks, 
and her Ladyship's preparing to go on 
again with her exhibition, so displeased 
and disgusted Mr. Bietrclay^ that he left 
her to the flattery of Sk James Har- 
court, and, sighing deeply, quitted the 
room, — 

Lady Angelica, proud of showing her 
power of tormenting a man of his sense, 
smiled victorious, and, in a half whisper, 
said to Mrs. Hungerford— r- 

" Exit Mr. Barclay, jealous, because 
he thinks I did the shawl-attitudes for 
Sir James, and not for him — Poor man^ 
he's very angry — But he'll ride it oflf 
.... or, I'll smile it pff."— • 

Mrs. Hungerford shook her head.— - 
When her Ladyship's exhibiticm had 
finished, and when Sir J^mes had conti- 
nued, repeating, either with his words 

or his looks: ** Charming !-«-«-Is not 

she charming V'r^ — till the time of dress% 
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ing^ an hoar to ^hich be was almrajs 
punctusd ; he retired to his toilette^ and 
Lady Angelica found herself akme with 
Mrs. Httngerford. 

*♦ Oh! how tired I am!*' cried her 
Ladyship, throwing herself on a sofa 
beside her. My spirits do so wear me 
Out — ^I am sure I'm too much for you, 
Mrs. Hungerford ; I am afraid yoii think 
me a strange wild creature — But, dear 
Madam^ why do you look so grave ?'' 

** My dear Lady Angelica Heading* 
hsun,'' said Mrs. Hungerford, in a se» 
rious but affectionate tone, laying her 
hand upou Lady Angelica's as she spoke, 
" I was, you know, your mother's most 
intimate friend — I wish to be your friend 
— ^Considering this and my age, I think 
I may venture to speak to you with more 
freedom than any one else uow living 
could with propriety*— It grieves me to 
see such a woman as you are, spoiling 
by adulation." 

♦' Thank you, my dear Mrs. Hun- 
gerford, and now do tell me all my 
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faults," said Lady Angelica^" Onlyi 
first let me just say, that if you ^x& 
going to tell me that I am a coquet, aud 
a fool, I know I api — both — and I can'€ 
help it-^And I know I am what isome 
people call odd — But I would not for the 
world be a common character." — 
, " Then you must not be a coquet," 
said Mrs. Hungerford, •' for that is o. 
common character — the hacknied cha- 
racter of every play,, of every noveU 
And whatever is common is vulgar, you 
know — airs and affectation are common^ 
and paltry^ — throw them aside, my dean 
Lady Angelica — disdain flattery — prove^ 
that you value your own esteem above 
vulgar adniiration, and then, with'siich 
beauty and talents as you possess, you 
may be, what you admire, an uncom-^ 
mon character." 

' '*' May be !" repeated Lady Angelica^ 
in a voice of vexation — " Well I know I 
have a hundred faults, but I never before 
heard any body, friend or enemy dehy 
tbat I am an uncommon character — 
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Now, Mrs. HuDgerford, do you know 
any one of a more uncommon cha- 
racter?" 

•* Yes,'^ said Mrs. Hungerford, smil- 
ing — << I know the thing that's most 
uncommon, 

•' I know 3 reasonabte woman, 
. ff Handsome and witty, yet a friend/'^ — 

" Oh ! your friend. Miss Caroline 
Percy, I suppose — ^Well I though she i» 
90 great a favorite of yours, I must say^ 
that, to my fancy, she is as little of an 
uncommon character as any girl I ever 
saw — uncommon beauty, I acknowledge, 
she has, though not the style of face I 
like." 

^^ And an uncommonly good under- 
standing.'^ 

** May be so, I don't dispute it, and 
uncommon learning £of any thing I know 
to the contrary-— but all this iis not what 
I call character.** . 

" Nor I/' said Mrs. Hungerfbrd. 
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^ Theitj what makes her an iincost-' 
mon character?" 

'* Her having this knowledge^ under* 
standing, and beauty^ without one grain 
of vanity, afTectation, or envy,'^ 

*' Stay till you see her tried/' said 
Lady Angelica ;- stay till she has gone 
through one winter's campaiign in Lon- 
don — Stay, till she has as many admirers 

0*9 • • • • 

" As you have,". . . said Mrs* Hun- 

gerford^ smiling-^*^ she se^ms to b& in a 
fair way of soon trying that experimeott 
to your satisfaction." 

■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ A considerable ptose ensued; 
during which inany convicting passions 
appeared in Lady Angelica's couisite*- 
nance. 

** After all — Mrs. Huogerford/* re- 
sumed she, ** do you think Mn Barclay 
is really attached to me ?" 

*' I think he was really ajbtaehed toi 
you, and strongly-^But you. have heea 
doing all you can . . '. forgive me, X 



would not speak so harshly, but to se« 
cure your future happiness . . » you have 
been doing all you can, to weaken and 
destroy his attachment 1 fear" .... 

" Fear nothing ! '* ** I fear nothing," 

exclaimed Lady Angelica, ** now you 
tell me — Dear Mrs. Hungerfofd! — that 
you do not doubt the reality of his love 
— AU the rest I \¥iU answer for— Tru^ 
to nae, I know my game." 

Mjr?, Hungeiford sighedr^and replied 
-— V I w>. old> have stood by^ and seen 
this ge,me pJayed and lost so oflen> aod 
by aa able j^Iayers as Lady AogelicA 
Headingham-*-i9k^ careK-Remwiber I 
warn you." 

Miss Caroline Percy can^e into th« 
room at this instant-^ Lady Angelica 
went ta her toik^te to repair h^r i^harms* 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



W^HILST Mrs. Hungerfbrd' was wasting^ 
her good advice upon Lady Angelica^ 
Sir James Harcourt, at his toilette, re- 
ceived thrs day*s letters, which he read; 
as usual, while his hair was dressiug*- — 
Some of these Itetters were from creditors, 
who were impatient to hear when his ad^ 
vantageous marriage wt>uld be concluded, 
or when he would obtain that place 
which had been so long promised. The 
place at court, as he was this post in- 
formed by a private, very confidential let- 
ter, under a government cover and huge 
seal, from his intimate friend,^ my Lord. 
Skreene,. ^ ministers had found tbem^ 
selves under the imfortunate necessity of 
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giving away, to secure three votes on a 
certain cabinet question/' 

Sir James threw the letter from him» 
without reading the rest of his dear 
friend's official apologies — ^' So the place 
at court is out of the question, a wife 
inust be my last resource/' thought he, 
h\kK bpw to bring her to the point ? — 
, Sir James knew, that though he was 
now, in high favor, he might, at some 
sudden turn of caprice, be discarded or 
deserted by his fair one, as had been the 
fate of so many of his predecessors.——^ 
The ruling pa^lon, vanity, must be 
touched, and tlip obvious means of 
•wakening jealousy were in his power. 
He determined to pay attentions to Miss 
Caroline Percy : his experience in the 
tactics of gallantry supplying the place 
of knowledge of the human heart, he 
counterfeited the symptoms of a new pas* 
sion, and acted ^yThe Inconstant** so 
well, that Lady Angelica bad no dotibt 
of bis being what he appeared* She was 
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not prepared for tbis turn of fate, t^ell 
as she thought she knew* her game, afid' 
at thii$ ttiilucky tnon^eht, jiist when she 
wanted to play off Sir James against Mr. 
Barclay*— ftftd in an old I^astle in the 
country, too> Where ^<i siibs^itnte was to^ 
be had! 

Her Ladyship Was the fn^re vexed^ 
because Mrs. Hua^erfotd mu^t see her 
distress. tTnu&ed to ^atiy thing that op* 
posed her wishes, she lost all, temper, 
aud *evety word and look maliiifested re- 
sentment and disdain towards her inno- 
cent and generous rival. lu this jea- 
lousy, as there was no mixture of lov6 
to color and conceal it's nature, it could 
not pass for refinement of Bentiment, it 
bore no resemblawce to any tllirig noble, 
it must have been xletecfced, even by a 
less penetrating and less interested ob- 
server than Mr. Barclay .'--His eyes werd 
tiow completely opened.- - . 

In the meaii time, Caroline-s clia- 
racter, the more . it was brought into 
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iigbt, tiire more it's value, goodness, and 
purity appeared.— ^— In the education of 
» beauty, as of a prince, it is essential 
early to, inspire an utter contenapt of 
ilattery, and to give the habit of ob- 
serving, and consequently the power of 
judging of character. 

Sir James Harcourt was mistaken^ 
in thinking that she had never beardr, 
,or that she did not know she was 
handsome. — Her parents had not at- 
tempted, i>y paltry absurd deceit, to con^ 
ceal from her this tsuthr so that, there 
was no da&ger, that t!he pleas&r^ of 
making the discovery should be sud- 
denly and dangerously associated with a 
first admiren Whilst her parents had 
never pretended to deny that she was 
handsome^ they had inspired her with 
the ambition to be something better than 
a beauty, atid to disdain the compli- 
ments, which are paid to mere, personal 
charms.-^ Nor had gentlemen much 
chance of imposing lipon her by false 
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professions of love. Without being ifen*- 
dered suspicious^ Caroline had been so 
well accustomed to observe whether the 
action was suited to the word, and the 
word to the action, that no on^ could^ 
without offending her, "overdo a pas- 
sion," even a passion for herself. She 
Mw at once, through his assumed ap- 
pearance, that Sir James Harcourt had 
not the slightest attachment to her; 
Rosamond also, whose penetration was 
quickened oh this occasion by affectioa 
for her sister, discerned the truth im- 
mediately, and her indignation could 
scarcely be restrained^ 

Caroline, on this occasion, when^, per- 
haps, some little temptation might have 
been felt by some ladies, remembered 
her owii prayer ' against coquetry, her 
manner towards Sir James was free from 
all possibility of reproach'or misconstnic- 
!tion. And by simply and steadily ad* 
hering to the truth, and going the straight 
Toad, she avoided all the difficulties in 
which she would have been involved^ bad 
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$he deviated but for a moment into anjr 
crooked path. 

It may seem small praise^ t^iat^ she 
avoided all coquetry and .deception by 
word or look 5 yet those who know the 
world and the fair sex best will be in- 
clined to have the highest opinion of a 
young lady, who entirely deserved ; this 
praise. — But to return to Lady Angelica 
Headingham. She was pleased to see 
Sir James Harcourt at a fauit, and de- 
lighted to see him mortified. Her Lady- 
ship's disdainful manner towards Carp- 
line was thrown aside, 

" And all th^ cruel language of the eye** 

changed at once. Lady Angelica ac- 
knowledged, ^^ that no one could show 
more magnanimity, than Miss Caroline 
Percy had displayed in her conduct to 
Sir James Harcourt."-— —This speech 
was made of course to be repeated, and 
when Caroline heard it,, she could not 
help smiling at the word magnanimityi 

VOL. lu E 
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trMcii v om i ted to her rather iM grand 
for the occasion. 

Sft* James Hat^ceW't finding himself 
completely foiled in hte schemes^ and 
^rcelmg that the parties tv^re closifiig 
aind co1»ibining i^ a manner whieh his 
kne\^dge of the worM had not taught 
3)im to foresee, endeavwed ^ith ali pos- 
fiibie address and expedition, to meke his 
separate peace wW4 Lady Angelica. Her 
Ladyships however, was proud to show, 
that she had too much settse and spirit, 
t6 afceep% ajg^ain the homage of this re- 
creant knight. He had net time to sue 
for pardon — his adventure might have 
ended' in uj^L So forthwith he took 
his departure from Hungerford-Castle, 
undetertiyivied whether be should agi^in 
baste t<ycou¥t to beg a place, or bend 
his tjoifrse t6 the city, thi^re to barter his 
las^^on agdiiii^t the solid gold of some 
merchant, rottrngin his Majesty^s coiA, 
who m$ght be ' siHy eiiough to gvre hJs 
dAughtet*> ffcnr a 1)0Wi t* a cdJVtiter with- 
^t ^ ^hilKttg. On one -^piokM;^ hoveevfer. 



Sir Ja^fiMfRTittidockidedTtri^ebide him imai^ 
betide YAm ^r^^r-HtlMit hw neisl mmtkees^ 
sk^uld nadmr i be a* wiiUi hmt ^a . beauty^ 
Bor yet « putioiMss^ 

the Xady . Aag^yhw^lpected tot.fiDdvher 
remainiBg Wverfftt.berieett ia tr«i»fi|)Diito 
of J4;)^.and grat^ifeude fior this baugb/^idiftr 

Mr. Barclay se^amed ^isffHied t^ tbf&w 
lufflBdf ait the.&^t ^pf a|[iatbeFj atfiA ol iht 
last person in Hmdff^^ at ai^Qfietf^ ber 
Ladyskif could bev.tO'/lhmkpf aeeia^ 
hmu Y«t if-she. had ev^a noiir iakea 
Mrs^ HaBgOGferd's &iendly AMarniti^f ^ti»e 
xaigbt iStill have saned bensi^f froia imr^ 
HAcBtiotu Bath sdi0 was* Jiurrisd .io»i^%gr 
her evU genius — the spirit o|:e<»qae(br|r» 

Sh6<:bad f^otnJMd.tOr ]p;»yatisi£ this 
84iiMBer iov. aii.auiiA of Mr.\Bomfi^^, 
JLady ^krr-'n^) wkio bvadfta I,^eiteiBhi»e. 
Aiid4i0W5 wfaea ev^rjiliiiiig waaarcml^ed 
Sm; Ja»r reeef^ipay Laii^i AD@(li«a d»i«^ 
her Bundj |indrtol4;MryfiMc]agr, t^fta^dhe 
coald/not^^ <tbat JBbah«4 ji^ reafiml 

£2 
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letters from town^ from several of her 
fashionable friends^ who were setting out 
for Weymouth^ and who insisted upon her 
meeting them there-~And there was a 
delightful Miss Kew^^ a prot^g^e of hers^ 
who was gone to Weymouth in the hope 
and trusty that her Ladyship would pro* 
duce her and her new novel at the i^ead-^ 
ing parties/ which bady Angelica had 
projected.— She declared that •^ she 
could not possibly dii^appoint Miss Kew 
-^besides^ she had promised to carry Mr. 
Seebright to Wcymodth, to introduce 
him and his poem to her friends^— his 
subscription and the success of his poem 
entirely depended upon her going to 
Weymouth — she conld not possibly dis- 
appoint A/m." 

Mr. Barclay thought more of bis own 
disappointment— ^and said so— at which 
her Ladyship rejoiced^ for she wished to 
make this a trial of her powier ; and she 
desired rather, that her reasons should 
not appear valid, and that her excuses 
should not be reasonable, on purpose 
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that she might compel Mr. Barclay to 
submit to her caprice^ and carry him off 
in triumph in her train* 

She carelessly repeated, that *' Leices- 
tershire was out of the question at this 
tiiue^ but that Mr. Barclay might attend 
her, if he pleased." — 
. But it did not please him — ^' He did not 
think, that his aunt was properly treated, 
and he preferred her to all the bel-esprits 
and fine ladies who were going to Wey- 
mouth — her chai^ming self excepted." 

She depended too much on the power 
of that charming self. — Mr. Barclay, 
whose bands she had gradually loosened, 
now ,made one resolute effort, asserted 
and recovered his liberty. — He declared^ 
that ** to Weymouth he could not have 
tlie honor of attending her Ladyship — if 
her Ladyship thought the claims and 
feelings of her pro^^gees of greater con- 
sequence than his, if she :held herself 
more bound by the promises she had 
given to Mr. Seebright, Miss Kew, or 
any of her bel-espri^ friends, thsin l)y those 
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#ith wliii^b she had* hohopeif his atint^ 
he eottid net pre6aii)<6 fo disptife her 
pleasure, or further to press LAdjB/s 
reqaes*, he cauld cmly lanieErt--^aiid sfeib- 
mit/' 

Lady Angelica fldttered^ h«rseFf, that 
this was only a bravado, or a temporary 
ebullition of cotrrage; but, to her surprise 
and dismay, Mr. Bat^lay continued firm, 
calm, and civil.— -His heart now tiii'nedto' 
the object, oti whidi his ulifdferstandifi^ 
had long since told hiiri it should' fix. 
He saw that Miss Caroline Percy was^ all 
that could Diake him happy for life, if 
he tould win her affections. But of the 
possibility of succeeding he had greiat 
ddubts. He had to be sure some cii*-' 
cumstances in his favor; he was of af 
good family, and had a considerable for- 
tune ; in a wOi'ldly point of view he was 
d most Mv^mageons match for Caroline 
i*ercy, but he knew that an ^stablifch- 
toent was not th^ first object, either with 
her^ or with her parents ; neither could 
he wish, that any motives of interest 
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sliQuld ppprate .in ;bjs ffvor, ^Hia c1^«^ 
rapter, bis priaqip^^ w^e gjOi^d^ 4»4 b^ 
liiad rcyaiipa to believe,, tbat !M«. ?e^oy 
w^ JRipr^sed with a l^ghiy #|vQindbte 
ojjmuon of his goi^d $((qfie M94 gdntoMl 
understanding. Caroline talked to iiiflti 
always as if f^^ Uked lvi» iCQn^eisatfon^ 
^d £^lt es|^^ for bis ^aracter; biit 
t^e Vjery freedow au^ &m^ of hier mimnar 
sb^wed, that sbe bad no 4;hQiigbt8 of hm. 
—He was many years older than Cmp- 
line: — '\)j^ Mfas si^apd thirty^axid fkie was 
eigbteep> tbis did. pot a,inaant to an Ab- 
solute di^i^ity^ biut it was aq ftUrotiing 
difference. — ^>Ir. Barclay, who ^^^^tmatcd 
biipself with perfect impactAality and 
qandori yvm seasible^ Ui^t though his 
tamper w^ good, yet that it ifM ssmw^ 
what fs^stidious, land though his manners 
were polite^ yet tihey w^^ve xesersed, thfgr 
wanted that amenity^ gayety, mtd frmdo' 
ness, which might be esdWtial to win 
aiidkei^p a ]ady'g( h^^t. The wore his 
tove, the q^ore doMi>ts ^f his: own desenis 
increased ^ but at iast be dfotet mined Ho 
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try bis fate. He caught a glimpse of 
Caroline one morning as she was draw- 
ing in the Oriel-**Her sister and the two 
Lady Pembrokes were in the library, 
and he thought he was secure of finding 
her alone. 

" May I beg the favor of a few mi- 
nutes . • . ." he began with a voice of 
much emotion as he entered the room, 
but he stopped short at the sight of Lady 
Angelica. 

In spite of all the rouge she wore, her 
Ladyship's change of color was striking. 

Her lips trembled and grew pale Mr. 

Barclay's eyes fixed upon her for one 
moment with astonishment, then turning 
calmly away, he addressed himself to 
Carolinci his emotion recurring, though 
he merely spoke to her of a drawing 
which she was examining^ and though he 
•only said, 

" Is this yours ?" 

*^ Yes, Lady Angelica has just given 
it to me ; it is one of her drawings — ^a 
view of Weymouth." 
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« Very beautiful,", said Mr. Barclay, 
coldly, — " a view of Weymouth." 

f* Where I hope, to be the day after to 
morrow,*' cried Lady Angelica, speak* 
ing in a hurried, piqued/ and haughty 
voice, — ** I am dying to get to Wey- 
mouth. — Mr. Barclay, if you have an^y 
letters for your friends there^ I shall be 

« * 

happy to carry them. — Only let them be 
given to my woman in time," added her 
Ladyship, rising ; ** and now I must go 
and say vivace I presto ! prestissimo ! to 
her preparations. — Well, have you any 
commands?" 

*< No commands — •Ji)ut my best wishes 
for your Ladyship*s health and hap- 
piness, whenever and wherever you 
go. 

Lady Angelica sunk down upon her 
seat — made a*strong effort to rise again 

—but was unable. Caroline, without 

appearing to take any notice of this, 
turned to Mr. Barclay, and said — " Will 
you have the goodness now to give me 

E5 
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the book^ which you were so kitid as to 
promise me?" 

Mr. Barclay went in search of it, 
Carolirie proceeded with her drawing, 
gave Lady Angelica time to recoyer, 
an4 left her the hope^ that her perturba- 
tion had aot beeii noticed. Her Lady- 
ship, as soon as she could, left the room, 
repeating that she had some orders to 
giviB for her departure.-* — ^Caroline 
llraited some time in vain for Mr: Bar- 
^lay and his bdok« Afterwards, as she 
was going up stairs, she was met by 
Bosamond, who, with a face full of mys- 
tery, whispered, 

^ Caroline .... my fdfther wants you 
this instant in my mother's dressing- 
room . . % Mr. Barclay,'* — added she, in 
a low voice, atid nodding Jier head, ** Oh 
I see you know what I mean— -I knew 
he would propose for you, I said so last 
night. — Now go to my father, and you 
will hear all the particulars. — Are the 
Lady Pembrokes in the library ?" 



*<^ Bat> my dear Rosamond/^ laid Ci^ 
roline^ stopping Rosamond,, ^ let ne 
heg that you will iiot m^nAion, tbis. to the 
X4idy Pembfokea." — 

^' Wily not?" said Rosamoiidj, ^* yoai;. 
tntimate friends ! I thought you had uo, 
secrets for them ? ' ' 

^^ No aeerets of B>y^ wn.--*£iit I harie 
no right to tell my most intimate frieaids^ 
another person's secret/' 

" But I dare say Mr. Barclay wouldi 
have no ol^gection*?-! am sure it is tQ l^is^ 
credit." 

^^ But I don't know whether be wovIgI 
choose to have it told-<-*I have no right 
4o tdl it. It might be . . ; in dll pmtic^-. 
bility it will be of consequence to hink^ 
4hat it should not be ;known.-r^My ifithei^ 
is waiting for me, I have not . time to^ 
reason or explain further ; but I do ear- 
Xkestly beg, Bosamond, that you Yfi\\ not 
mention or hint it ta ' <he (.ady Fern-, 
bcok^s, or to any one efee.'^ 

^< Not to Mrs, Moftimerf ^ »i4 Rosr-i 

WK«d,-p^ 
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"To no one — promise me!" urged 
Caroline, eagerly. 

*^ Well, well, I do promise you. — 
Now go to my father. — You have less 
vanity than any one I ever saw,** — ^pur- 
sued Rosamond, as she went down stairs^ 
" and how you can contrive always to 
think of others instead of yourself lam 
sure I do not know." 

' ** I think you might guess," said Ca- 
roline. 

Caroline heard from her father the 
confirmation of Rosamond's intelligence^ 
^nd she received from him and from her 
mother the kind assurance, that they 
would leave her entirely at liberty, to 
accept or refuse Mr. Barclay, according 
as her own judgment and feelings might 
dictate. They said, that though it might 
be, in point of fortune, a highly advan- 
tageous match, and though they saw 
nothing to which they could object in 
his character^ understanding, and tern- 
per,~ yet they should not attempt to in- 
fluence her in his favor. — They begged 
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her to decide' entirely for herself, and 
to consult only her own happiness. 

<' AH I insist upon, my dear daughter, 
is, that you should, without any idl6 and 
unjust generosity, consider first and 
solely what is for your own happiness/* 

" And for Mr, Barclay's" — said Caro- 
line. 

^' And for Mr. Barclay's, as far as you 
are concerned ; but remember, the ques- 
tion he asks you b, whether you can love 
him, whether you will marry him, not 
whether you would advise him to love or 
marry somebody else« — Don't I know all 
that passes in your mind ?" 

" Not all, perhaps," said Caroline, 
'^ nor can I teil it you, because it is 
another person's secret. — Therefore, :I 
am sure, you will not question me 
further, but since you are so kind as to 
trust to my judgment, trust to it entire- 
ly* when I assure you that I will, with- 
out any idle or unjust generosity, con- 
sider, principally^ what is for my own 
happiness." , 
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^' lam satisfied," said Mr. Percy» '^iio^ 
— one thing aior&-^Witbont meaning or 
wishing to penetrate into any other per« 
son's affairs^ I ha?e a fnU right to say to 
my daughter all that may be oeoeseary^ 
to assist her in deciding on a point the 
most material to her happiness. Now,^ 
Caroline," continued her father, looking 
away from her, ^< observe, I do not en^ 
4eavor, from my knowledge of your 
oountenanqe, even to guess trfaether 
what I isKiagine is fact. But I state to 
you this supposition — Suppose yott had 
been told, that another lady i« aUacfaed 
to Mr. Barclay." 

** I never was told so," interrupted 
Caroline, *' bat I have discovered it by 
accident .... No — I have said too much 
-^I do not think tfiat person is attached 
to him, but that she might easily have 
become attached, if this proposal bad 
been made to her, instead of to me« And 
I think, that their two t^haracters are ex-^ 
actly suited to each other*— Much better 
suited than mine could be to Mr^ Bar^ 



clay, or his totne ; she has wit, and ima- 
gination, and great vivacity; he has 
judgment, prudence, and solid sense ; in 
each there is what would compensate for 
what is wanting in the other, atid both 
together wonH make a happy union/' 

** My dear Caroltn*;** said her fatlier, 
*' I tntr^ put you Upon your guard 
against the too easy faith of a sincere 
affectionate heart. I am really surprised 
that you, who have always shown such 
good judgment of character, should now 
t>e iso totally mistaken, a$ to think a 
woman ctcpable of a real love, who is 
merely acting a part from vanity and 
coquetry." 

' " Vanity ! Coquetry !" repeated Caro- 
line, *^ Nobody upon earth is more free 
from vanity and icoquetry than .... 
Surely you do itot imagine I am thinking 
of Lady Angelica Headingham? — ^Oh 
no; I have no coiiipassion for her — I 
know, that, if she suffers from losing Mr. 
Barclay, it will be only from losing * the 
dearddight of giving pain/ and I should 
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be very sorry she ever again enjoyed that 
delight at Mr. Barclay's expense. I 
assure you I am not thinking of Lady 
Angelica." 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Percy were in 
doubt, whether Caroline was thinking of 
her sister Rosamond, or of her friend 
Lady Mary Pembroke ; but without at- 
tempting to discover, they only repeated 
that, whoever the person in question 
might be, or however amiable or dear to 
Caroline, she ought not to let this idea 
interfere with her own happiness^ or in- 
fluence her in giving an answer to Mr. 
Barclay's proposal, which she ought 
either to accept or decline, according as 
her own feelings and judgment should 
decide. — " My dear, do not determine 
rashly," continued Mrs. Percy—-" Now 
that he is your lover, Mr. Barclay will, 
perhaps, appear in a new light to you. 
—Till you have seen and considered him 
in this point of view, believe me, you 
cannot tell what your feelings may be. I 
request, that you will take some time to 
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consider^ before you give Mr. Barclay 
any answer." 

Mrs. Percy added^ that perhaps Ca« 
roline might feel unwilling to take this 
advice, because she might have heard 
young ladies accused of coquetry, or jitt^ 
ingy who, after having delayed to give 
a decided answer to a proposal, had at 
last given a negative ; but she said she 
thought such censures were absurd and 
unjust, for that it was impossible a young 
woman Qould always determine at once, 
whether a gentleman, whose character 
she had had no opportunities of studying, 
and whom she had never considered as a 
lover, would suit her, and make her 
happy for life or not. 

" In the present case," continued Mrs. 
Percy, " your father and I will, if you 
wish to take time to decide, make Mr. 
Barclay clearly understand, that he is 
not to consider this as any encourage- 
ment, and as to the rest,"— added Mrs. 
Percy, " when you are sure that you 
mean right, and that you do right, you 
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yf'M uU, .f»y d^ftr CwoHi^e, I Iki^, l^e 
deterred from determining app& wUat is 
)>est for your own bappine^, merely, by 
the wf^ak fear of what i^e WU^H peofle 
will say al^out an a^ir in. which J^hpy 
have no concern/' 

Caroline assured her naQt}>er> that no 
such weak fear . acted upon her nvind ; 
aad that in any case» where slie h^d Ihe 
least doubt whether ^^he could Uk^ a 
person os a hwhaiad or w^j, iphe should 
certainly ask for tune to QonsAderj^h^ore 
she would giy^ ,an ^iiaswer : but that, with 
respect to Mr. Barclay^ she had had 
sufficient opportunities of seeing and 
judging of him in the character of a 
lover^ whilst he had been tiJiiQ admirer of 
Lady Angelica; that she fully appre- 
ciated his good qualitips» and was grate- 
ful for his favor'Oble opinion; but that she 
felt perfectly oertail^^ that shedidnotattd 
could not love him-, and thei^ibfe she 
desired^ as soon as possible^ to^ put bin 
out of the pain of suspense* to prevent 
him from having the aonortificatiqii of 



«lwwing fein^self tlie ^mifer of one, bj 
trhom he must nhimalely l^e riefused; 
trrrd 16 leave Wtti iat liberty to^ turn his 
^hoogtits elsewhere, U> dome person lo 
wbornl he was better suited^ afid n^bawas 
better suited to hrm. 

Mr. Banday had made Mrs. Huniger* 
fotA alone hts cohfidatit. — ^As to Lady 
Angefrca HeadtHgham, be tboeight tbai 
her Ladyisbip cotrfd no* be in any doubi 
of the 5tate of his affections as far as she 
wai$ concerned, aritd tfaa^ wai^ all she had 
a right to know. He never had aotnaity 
49eclaTai hi« passion for her, and his at- 
tentions' bad completely ceased, since the 
determination ishe had made to break 
her engagement with bis aunt ; but Lady 
Angelica hadstlR imagitied, tbat he would 
not be aWe to brmg himself to part with 
h*r 'for ever, tmd *fee trusted that, eten 
at ttie moment of getting into her car- 
riage, she might prevail upon Wm to 
forget his wrongs, and^ might at last 
carry hrih off.-^These hopes had been 
chatked, and for a moment ofterthrown 
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by Mr. Barclay's appearance this mortis 
ing in the Oriel -, the emotion with which 
she saw him speak to Caroline, and the 
indifference with which she heard him 
wish her Ladyship health and happiness 
at Weymouth, or wherever she went, 
for an instant convinced her of the truth. 
— *But obstinate vanity recurred to tl^e 
hope, that he was not yet irreclaimablje, 
and under this persuasion she hurried 
on the preparations for her departure, 
impatient for the moment of crisi?— HDf 
triumph. 

. The moment of crisis arrived — ^but not 
of triumph. Lady Angelica Heading- 
ham's landau came to the door. — But 
trunks packed a?id corded gave no pang 
to her former lover — Mrs. Hungerford 
did not press her to stay — Mr. Barclay 
handed her into the carriage -^she stogp* 
ed to conquer, so far as to tell him, that, 
'^as she had only Mr. Seebrightand her 
maid, she could give him a seat in her 
carriage, if he would come to Wey- 
mouth, and that she would thenc^ in 
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a fortnight at farthest, go to his aunt^ 

dear Lady B , in Leicestershire." — 

But all in vain — she saw it would not 
do — bid her servant shut the carriage^ 
door — desired Mr. Seebright to draw up 
the glass, and, with a look of angry 
contempt towards Mr. Barclay, threw 
herself back on the seat to conceal the 
rexation, which she could not control, 
and drove away for ever from irreclaim« 
able lovers, and lost friends. — ^We do 
not envy Mr. Seebright his trip to Wey<- 
mouth, with hts patroness tn this hu- 
moT*, but without troubling ourselves 
further to ioquire what became of her, 
we leave her 

'' To flauDt^ SDcl go down a disregarded thing.'' 

Rosamond was never zealous in favor 
of Mr. Barclay. She said, that there 
was no occasion to pity him, because 
he was only soberly and quietly in love; 
that he had compared, and judged, and 
calculated well ; that, after casting up his 
moral accounts, he had found, that be- 
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tw^en LadjT Angetica Haadingbaisv and 
Miss Caroiitte Percy,, the. balance of 
good ^ualikies, and the chance of 49<- 
metlic happmesa st^od. in fayor of th^ 
latter^ wherefore be b^ to her tf^x^^ 
ferred bis h^eait. P^bapi& Rosamond was 
90t intereisted in Mr. .fiflupekty's fakvw^ 
because tfaece' ap^aced na dU&eQlty> ia 
his way I she thoiigfat tiifBkt CaFoUa^ 
4B8ti9dmed. bun more> ^ad wa^t^re likely 
to manrry hiiii> ,ti^an^aiiy*<wther gf»AleaiaiE| 
4»he had s^eis ; aid> AhM the' id^noueini^ 
^frould be too near^ 4oo >^ai^ . and: i^omr- 
niOB{sita«e.i-^Ko6aimoiid sni^, :tbat . <^ ja 
tbi$ case CproHne wolfld^j)lsit»b€^1«arr 
ried like any body else^ to a^ttpu^ .w|th ^ 
good fortune, good character, good sense, 
and isvery thing Very gtjrt!; btet^hfng 
extraordinary^ and she. would .be settled 
at Mr. Barclay ^s seat in Leieestefshice^ 
and she w-OMdd be Mrs^JSargJay, and» 
p^rhs^, happy enoi^gbrbl^t Aotbipg e^ 

traordinary/' , ;! 

This jplaia view of tlungs, ^ad this po- 
sitive termination of sHil hpjpie of xoniance» 
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^id ttot ptease AoMnond'i uongiiMittion. 
•«^She was reliered, wfaeo ttfc foal Gwro- 
line surprised' bcr mth the wsutanoe, 
that tiii^re wmd iso probadbiiily of Mr. 
Barclay's suoceedoig m his mit, ^ Aad 
fet/' said Gardi«e^ <^ if I wcrt oott- 
pelled at this ^ m — m nt to nMrry^ of ail 
mea i have etwr yet seen Mr^ Barclay 
is the person 9 to winMiln I could engage 
myself with the least relttctance^^the 
person with 'Whom I think I tshori»M tiave 
the luest seoiiirity for happttussft.*^ 

llosaano»d's fiioe again lengthoBbd.-*^ 
<< If tbatis the^asei," saidcrbe, '' tlmigfa 
ymi have no intension of 'mar^rying.lioia 
at preseM, yxm willii, I suppose^ be rM- 
saned into marrytng him Jn <lime/'-^ 

^ No/' said CaroHne^ ^' lor I cantiot 
4DPe<r6a8oned into* Coring hitn." 

*' Tbere^ my ovm^ dear Caroline/' 
oned Rosamoiid^ ^' I wub horribly afraid^ 
tihat tihte flMit «f sense wetdd have^eoa- 
viniced you^ that esteem was quite suffi* 
caeM; withoat*lewe/^ 
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^' Impossible !" said Caroline. " There, 
must be some very powerful motive) that 
could induce me to quit my family, my 
parents, my brothers and sister, the com- 
panions and friends to whom I am at- 
tached by every possible tie of gratitude, 
esteem, affection, long and dear habit; 
I can conceive no motive sufficiently 
powerful, except love."**-, 
Rosamond was delighted.--^ 
" For what else cotild I marry," con- 
tinued Caroline, *^ I who am left by the 
kindest of parents freely to xny own 
choice— -could I marry,-— for a house 
in Leicestershire ? or for a barouche and 
four? on Lady Jane Granville's prin- 
ciples for an establishment f or oh the 
Missy notion of being married, and hav- 
ing a house of my own, and ordering 
my own dinner, and, like Miss Dennel 
in Camilla, having every day minced 
veal and mashed potatoes ? — Was this 
your notion of me?" said Caroline^ 
with a look of such surprise, that Rosa^ 
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inond was obliged to fall immediately to 
protestations^ and appeals to common 
sense* — 

'* How was it possible she conld have 
formed such ideas !'^ 

" Then why were you so muchsur«* 
prised and transported just now^ when I 
told you> that no motive but love could 
induce me to marry ?" 

^' I don't recollect being surprised^ I 
was only delighted. — I never suspected 
that you could marry without love^ but 
I thought, that you and I might differ as 
to the quantity' — the degree/' 

** No common degree of love, and no 
common love, would be sufficient to in- 
duce me to marry,"— said Caroline. 

*' Once, and but once, before in your 
life, you gave me the idea of your hav-> 
ing such an exalted opinion of love," 
replied Rosamond. 

*^ But to return to Mr. Barclay," said 
Caroline. " I have, as I promised my. 
father that I would, consulted in the first 
pJace my own heart, and considered my 

vol! II. r 
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own happinedi^.-^ti^ b&s not mnA^ &uy 
impression upon rtiy heiirt^^-^Independ'^ 
ently of the difference of age^ of Which 
I shotikl think little, if he suited me in 
every other respect, there is a co^dnes^, 
an anisterityof mann^f And temper, which 
1 c<rttW not love, unle^ it were connected 
With entbusiasni 6f that^der. Bot Mf. 
Barclay appears to in^ in<!;iapable of ibait 
^nthni^iftttt], which rii^i^ either t6 the 
lAbtA or intellettual f^iblime. I rcfspect 
bis uddetstanding, and esteem his prin-^ 
eiples, but ... in conversing with him, 
I always feel . . • and in passing my life 
with him, bbW miieh m^re should I feel I 
tb*t there iis a want of the higher quali- 
ties of the mind. He shows no inven- 
tion, no genius, no magnanimity-— no* 
thing heroic, nothing great, nothing 
which could waken sympathy, or excite 
that strong attachment, which I think 
thstt.l am capable 6f feeling for a supe- 
rior character — ^for a chatacler at once 
good and great." 
" And where upon earth are yon to 
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find such a man? — Who is r^oiatitic 
now?" tarred Busaoxlaadi ^' flut i MH 
rery glad thd^ y6a aH^^ a little ramftiitk) 
i am giad tliait yim >(wrte in yon a tbttoh 
tyf hdttian ubsttirdity^ el«e hotr ^ootdfl yi>ifc 
be Riy sister, » hfoW l3«mld I late yom 
as I do?''— 

^^ I "Am heartily gtad thai yM ^lote tne, 
bnt I am AM; imisibte of my prei^nt 
nmnediate dlaitn to yonf tovk by my 
touch of human ftfesutdity^" i^d Oiro^ 
Jin^, stftilfegf.i^" Whae did I s*y, that 
-was absurd or roti^'anti^ ?" 

^^ My d^r^ pe<]^)e net^ ttoillk their 
xfwii romaftce dfe^rd*^*^W(&U! granted 
that yoti are tiot tommtid, sikc^ tli^t lis 
^ p6itit, which I find I faim gn^t be- 
forfe W6 ^tt go otii — Now, tdl taC) w«s 
Mr. Bartlay very sbrry vrtieti • ydto re- 
faiSed hito ?'* feiid Hditttodnd. 

" I dacte not tell ym, that th«<6 i^ yet 

wo danger €f his bifeakiwg kiiii haart," 
-^fiaid Caroline. 

'' So I th§tiglit/''-^rie4 R<w*mond, 

F 9 
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with a look of inefFable oontenipt. — ^^ I 
thought he was not a man ;to break his 
heart for love^ With all his sense, I dare 
say he. will go back to his Lady Ange^ 
lica HeadiDgham. I. should not be sur^ 
prised, if he went aft^ her to Weymouth 
to morrow." 

*^ I should/' said Caroline^ *' espe- 
cially as he has just ordered his carriage 
to take him to his aunt. Lady B > 
in Leicestershire."*—- 

^* Oh poor man!"— said Rosamond, 
*' now I do pity him." — 

^^ Because he is going to his aunt ?" 

" No,; Caroline^ — you are very cruel—- 
because I am sure he is very- much 
touched and disappointed by your re- 
fusal. He cannot bear to see you again^ 
—Poor ! poor Mr. Barclay ! I have been 
shamefully ill-natured.— I hope I did not 
prejudice your mind against him-^FU 
go directly and take leave of him — Poor 
Mr, Barclay!" 

JCosamqnd^ however, returned a few 
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minutes afterwards^ to compUin tjiat 
Mr. Barclay had not made efforts enough 
to persuade Caroline to Tisten to hitu.* 
, " If he had been warmly in love, he 
would not so easily have given up hope. 

* None, without hope, e'er lov'd the brightest fair ; 

* But Xove can hope^ where Reason should despair/ 

. , " That, I think, is perfectly true/? 
said Rqsiamond* : , , 

. : Never— begging RosaptiQnd and the 
poet's ; ^pardoa—rnevev— "-except : where 
He^on is very.nveak,:dr.wber^ttiebrjg^tT 
est fair. ha3 some-touch of the equivo- 
cating fiend. Loye ^ ^ . let poets and 
lovers say what they w\U /to the .con,* 
irary, can no irior^ subsist without bope^ 
Jthan flame caa exist >yithout fu^L ;^Iq 
all the cases cited to prove the contrary, 
we suspect >tha,t there has been some in- 
accuracy in the expenment, and that by 
:Xfiistsdke, a little, a vtuy little hope hos 
been admitted. Tl\e slightest -portipn, 
a. quantity nmperceptible to common ob- 
^ervatioD^ is known to be qqite sufficient 
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to maintain the passion ; but a total ex^ 
elusion of hope secures it^s ei^nction. 

Mr. Barclay^s departure was much 
regretted by all at Huhgerford- Castle, 
most, perhaps, bjr the person who ex- 
pressed that regret the lea3t. Lady 
Mary Pembroke-^who now silently en- 
joyed the full chorus of praise, that was 
poured forth m honor of the departed. 
Lady Mary's common mode of enjoying 
the praise of h^ friends was not in si- 
lence ; all she thought and felt usually 
came to herKps with the ingenuous viva- 
city of youth and innocence. Caroline 
had managed so well by not matiaging 
at all, that Lady Mary, far from guees- 
ing the real cause of Mr. Barclay's sud- 
lien departure, repeatedly expressed sur- 
prise, that her aunt Hungerford did not 
press him to stay a little longer i and 
once said, she ^* wondered how Mr. 
Barclay ceutd leave Hungerfoi?d-Castle 
whilst Caroline was there,-^that she had 
begun to think he had formed an attach- 
mentji which would do him mdre honor 
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thm h\$ passion for I^ady Angelica 
Hea4ingha9i^ but that she feared he 
would havf a irelapse of that fit gf folly^ 
and that it would at last end fatally in 

marri^ge/^*-^ 

Mrs. Hqng^rford smiled at th^ opeup 
wsBy with which her oiece told her con* 
jectiiresj and at the steadiness with whicli 
Caroline kept Mr. Barclaj^s secret* by 
saying no more tjhan just tl^e thiog she 
o\i^ght, *^ Th§ power of keeping a secret 
is very different from the habit 4^{ dissi* 
mii|ation.^-^Yaii wo^ld convince me of 
tlskiss if I h^d doubted it»'' said Mrsu 
DuDgerford tQ CairoU?^.*^'^ Now that 
the aifjBiir is settled, my d^r^ I must in- 
sist upon yow praisiog me, as I have 
praised yoM foni discretion.— I hope I 
nev.er ioduenced yo|ir decision by word 
or )ook» but I will now own ta yoa, that 
I was very anxious, that you should de- 
cide precisely as yon have done.^ — Mr. 
Barely is a sea/sible m^n, an excellent 
man, ^ne who will make any amiable 
wom^n be marries happy. — I am coo^ 
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vinced of it, or I should not, as I do, 
wish to see him married to my niece — 
yet I never thought him suited to you. 
Yours is a character without pretension, 
yet one, which, in love and marriage, 
would not, I believe, be easily satisfied, 
would require great qualities, a high tone 
of thought and action, a character su- 
perior and lofty as your own.*' 

Mrs. Hungerford paused, and seemed 
lost in thought. Caroline felt, that this 
lady had seen deeply into her mind, and 
that she appreciated her fully. This 
<;onviction, be3rond all praise, and all 
demonstrations of fondness, increases af-* 
fection, confidence, and gratitude, in 
strong and generous minds. Caroline 
endeavored, but could not well express 
in words what she felt at this instant. 

" My dear," said Mrs. Hungerford.— 
" We know that we are speaking plain 
truth to each other, — We need no flowers 
of speech. — I understand yoji, and you 
understand me. We are suited to each 
other .... Yes, notwithstanding the dif* 
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Iference of age, and a thouBand othe? 
clifferences, we ar^ suited to eak^h othen 
This possibilitjr of a £?]endskip betweefi 
youth and age, is one of the rewards 
Heaven grants io tfaeearlyiand late cnlti- 
Vation of the understanding, and of the 
affections* . Late as it lis with- me in life; 
I bave not^ thank God,- survived iriy af» 
fections.-^How can I ever, whiltA I have 
such children, such .frjkendsl'r: After a 
pause< of a few . moments > of seemingly 
pleasurable reflections, Mrs. Hungerferd 
continued — ^' I have never considered 
friendship as but a. name-^as a mere 
worldly commerce of interest. — I believe 
in disinterested affection, taking'tbe word 
disinterested init's proper sense j andlhavd 
i^ill, believeme^ the power of sympathising 
with ^ young friend, -rf-such a young-friend 
as. Caroline. Berii^y; , Early as. it is with 
ber in.life^ she has .sO' cultivated her un* 
derstandrng, sa regulaited: her :uund, ..that 
she cannot consider fj^ndsbip^ merely. g$ 
a companionship in. frivolous am useaMs.nt> 
ot a mixture, of .gossippiog cot^ikl^Apes 

IS 5 
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fiOQiigh «o hope^: .that a1>& c^ii ftjdd Witt 
be the Sciefbdr bi fltfch iw old woicmn; ft^ I 

^* It' would be ihe pridee of my life, tp 
haFet^to dQ9^ve snob a friend>" eried 
Caroline*— ^^ I feel all tbe condescension 
of tbisi kiadneos;-!^! laiew' you are much 
too good to me.'^I am afraid you: think 
too highly of me. But Mra. Htingerr 
$^Td^B praise does not operate like flat*- 
tery^-^^though it exaltlEi me . in 'my ow^ 
opinion, it shall not male' me vain5nT»it 
excites my. ambition to be — pall fijb^ thii^B 
me* ' ... 

«< You we aU 1 think you^'-TmBoid 
Mrs. ' Hung«r£ord«^<< i^nd that you may 
bereafter be somethiipg yet neater ' than 
a frieiid to me, ia the warn^at wish of 
my heart .... Biit, ikh I' will not in** 
du)ge myself in expressing that wish.-^ 
Such wishes are ne^er wise whecd we 
hatK0 n<^ pciwer> no right to v^Ml^^^noh 
wJisbes often ciMinteraet ^beir 6mn object 
i — Antieipationil ^re ;ilWay9 imprudent. 
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•——■But, .... ^out »y mece, Larfj 
Mary JPembrofe. I particwairly achnnri 
the discretion, sttH more tfaati Ae Inndw 
ness, with which you havB acted wi'tfh 
respect to her and Mr. Barcfey*— You 
hare left things to Iffadr nature! course. 
You have not, by any imprudent 2:eal dr 
generosity, hazarded a word, that cbnld 
hurt the delicacy of either party. You 
seem, to have been fully aware, that 
wherever the affections are concerned^ 
the human mind is most tenacious of 
what one half of the philosophers in the 
world will not allow to exist, and the 
other half cannot define. — Influenced as 
we all are every moment in our prefer- 
ences and aversions, sometimes imper- 
ceptibly, sometimes avowedly, by the 
most trifling, and often the silliest causes^ 
yet the wisest of us start, and back, and 
think it incumbent on our pride in love- 
affairs, to resist the slightest interference, 
or the best advice, from the best friends. 
— What! love upon compulsion !— No 
J upiter is not more tenacious of hrs 
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thunder*boIt> than Cupid is of his ar-; 
rows. Blind as he is^ none may pre- 
sume to direct the hand of that little 
urchin."—— 

Here the conversation was interrupted 
by the entrance of a servant, who brought 
the postbag — with many letters for Mrs. 
Hungerford, 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



The arrival of the post was at this 
time an anxious moment to Mrs. Han- 
gerford, as she had so many near re- 
lations and friends in the army and 
navy. This day brought letters, with 
tpiews that lighted up her countenance 
with dignified joy, one from Captain 
Hungerford, her second son, ten mi« 
nutes after an action at sea with the 
French. 

" Dear mother — ^English victorious— 
of course — for particulars see Gazette. 
*-^In the cockleshell I have — could 
do nothing worth mentioning— but am 
promised a ship soon — and hope for op* 
portunity to show myself worthy to be 
your Son. 
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^^ I hope I am grateful to Providence 
for such children !" — cried Mrs. Hun^ 
gerford. 

Mrs. Mortimer darted upon Captain 
Hungerford's name in the Gazette, — 

'^ And I cannot refrain from mention* 
ing to your Lordships the g^H^nt maii-^ 
nfr> in which I w^ stK^i^d/^d by CiiptaiB 
Hungerford/* 

*' Happy mother ! that I am !*^AikI 
mor^ happiness stiU !-- A letter also from 
my Colonel i-^ThtmkB of commaading 
officer .... gcilbint conduct abfoiftd • • t • 
leave of abaeaco for three weeks^. • • . apd 
wail he here to morrow T'-^ 

This news spread through theCmitk 
in a few miiitttefi» %^ fche whole house 
was in motion aad in jqy. 

<< What is the nMUtier>'' said Rosa- 
mond^ ^ who had been oot of the room 
w^en the GoloneCis letter waa n»d»**^As 
I came down s^irs, i met I can^t loll 
how many servants running fiffisjwiit 
ways, wtth faces of delight. I do be- 
lieve Colonel Hungerford is come V 
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<^ Not €om6, but coming/' aaki Mfs« 
Hungerfefd; ^^ a«d I am proud that you^ 
my frien4s5 fibonJd see wtiat a sensation 
th0 fir^t sound pf bis return makes in his 
ryW^ home ,^^The9e it is, al^ all, that 
yo« may best judge what a man really 

Every thing coaspiped to give Caroline 
a fkvorabfe idea of Colonel H^mgerfopd. 
--.fie arrived— and his ewi^ appearaiM)* 
and* mahneir^B, far from bontradicting, 
fitHy jfif^tifted' k\\ ti>at bts friet%dp had 
said. HiB app^eara^ice ir^s that ot" a sol- 
dter and a gentfeman, 'ivjth a ^ne- per- 
son, and striking countenance, wttb the 
air of command, yet without presiimp- 
tion'; not H^khout a <tonk:iofisness of his 
own merit, but apparently with only a 
eonfK^iousness sivfficient to give vakie and 
grace to bis deference for others^ To 
those he respected er loved, his maqner 
was partieutarty engaging; aii4 theap^ 
propriate attentions he- paid to eacb of 
his friends proved, that iheir pecuikr 
tastes, their ' charactoristio n^rib, and 
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their |>iast kindnesses were, ever foil in 
his remernbrance. Ta his mother bl| 
grateful affection^ and the tender rever* 
en£e he showed^ were quite touching.; 
and* the high opinion he had of het cha* 
racter^ and the strong influence she held 
over his mind^ he seemed proud to avpvvr 
in words and actions. — To his sister 
Mortimer^ in a different, but not less 
pleasing manner, his affection appeared 
in a thousand little instances, which thq 
inost polite courtiers, with the most offi* 
cious desire to please, could not without 
the happy iaspiration of truths have in.** 
vented. There were innumerable slight 
strokes in his conversation with his sister, 
which marked the pleasure he felt in tb? 
recollection of their early friendship, al* 
lusions to trivial passages in the history 
of their childhood^ which none of the 
important scenes,' in which he had since 
been Engaged, had effaced from his mind 
•-^and at other times, a playful careless* 

a 

n^ss .... that showed the lightness, the 
expanding freedom of heart, which can 
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be felt only in the perfect confidence and 
intimacy of domestic affection. — In his 
manner towards his cousins^ the Lady 
Pembrokes^ who^ since he had last seen 
them^ had grown up from children into 
jQne young women^ there were nice dif- 
ferences ; with all the privileged famili- 
arity of relationship he met the sprightly 

frankness of Lady Mary> and by a de-* 
gree of delicate tender respect put the 
retiring sensitive timidity of Lady Eliza- 
beth at ease. None of these shades o^ 
manner were lost upon Caroline's discri- 
minating observation. For. some time 
after his arrival^^ the whole attention of 

3 

every individual at Himgerford-Castle, 
.was occupied by Colonel Hungerfprd. 
All were alternately talking of him,, or 
listening to him. The eagerness, which 
every body felt to hear from him ac^ 
counts of public and private affairs, and 
the multitude and variety of questions 
by which he was assailed, drew him out 
continually s .so that he talked a great 
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deftly yet evideotly mqre ta gratify others 
thaA himself. He was always utiwilling 
ta engross the conversation, and some- 
times anxious to bear from his mother 
and sister, of domestic oecurreiK^es ; but 
he postponed his own gratification, and 
never failed to satisfy general cnriosity, 
even by the repetition of narratives and 
anecdotes, till be was eKhaiisted.~<Con» 
scions that he did not wish to mal^e 
himself the hero of bis tale, he threw 
himself upon the mercy of his friends, or 
their justice ; and without any of the pro- 
voking reserve of affei^ed, or cowardly 
humility, be talked naturally of the events 
in which ho had taken a skar^, ai|d of 
what coneerned himself as well as others- 
With polite kindness^ which gratified 
them peculiarly, he seemed to take the 
Percy family, as his mother's friends, 
direetly upon trust as his own ; and as if 
they were part of his family, he spoke 
before them, freely, of all his confidential 
opinions of men and things. He did them 
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j ci$ticie in €pq$idering them as safe audi- 
tor^f and they enjoyed, aiod fully s^ppri^^ 
ciate4 tbev^laepf his various CQUversation. 
In bis n^ri^tives tfa^re w^re i^Uong marks 
of the Froissdf t accurs^cy of detail^ which 
inlerestt by giving the im^pressipu of 
reality^ and thie proof of haviqg been an 
eye vitne«s oftbe 9Cfne; and ^oq^times 
scorning detail^ he displayed the powej^ 
of keepmg an inQoite number of parti* 
eitlara im aDbojdination, iua4 of seizing 
those kurge tmtw^s wbiob gwearap^ 
and foasterly n^w of the whole^ for his 
profession ho ifA% Hn^ ei^thvi$i|^fm, which 
cOmmaiid^ sympailby. WbUst b^ spoke 
of the BriAisb arniy> (hose wbQ beard him 
seemed to see every tbi^g w b^ 4i4 in a 
miNtary point of view.'-^Y^t bis love of 
military glory had not hard^^ed hia heart 
so as to render him insensible of the ^yils 
and sufferings virhicht-rrabusi !-^it negech 
sarily produces. The natural e^pr^ssion 
of great feeling and humanity burst from 
bim; but he turned hastily and ^rmly 
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from the contemplation of evikj which 
he could not prevent, and w.ould not use- 
lessly deplore. In conversing one day 
privately with Mr. Percy, he showed, 
that bitter and deep philosophic reflec* 
tions on the horrors and folly of war bad 
passed through his mind, but that he bad 
systematically and resolutely shut them 
but. 

■ " We are now," said he, ^^ less.Kkely 
than ever to see the time, when all the 
Princes of Europe will sign the good 
Abb6 St. Pierre's project for a perpetual 
peace 5 and in the mean time, while king- 
doms can maintain their independence, 
their existence, only by superiority in 
war, It is not for the defenders of their 
country, to fix their thoughts upon ^ the 
price of victory.' *' 

After explaining the plan of a battle, 
or the intrigues of a court, Colonel: Hun* 
gerford would turn with delight to plani^. 
of cottages, which his sister Mortin^er 
was drawing for him ; and from a map 
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t>f the seat of war he would go to a map 
of his o^wn estate, eagerly asking his mo- 
ther, where she would recommend that 
houses should be built, and consulting 
her about the characters and merits of 
those tenants, with whom his absence on 
the Continent had prevented him from 
becoming acquainted. These and a thou- 
sand other little traits, showed that his 
military habits had not destroyed his do- 
mestic tastes. 

Caroline had taken an interest in the 

miiitary profession, ever since her eldest 

brother had gone into the army. Colonel 

Hungerford was seven or eight years older 

than Godfrey Percy, and had a mor© 

formed, steady, and exalted character, 

with more knowledge, and a far more 

cultivated understanding ^ but many ex;* 

pressions, and some points of character, 

were similar. Caroline observed this, and 

wished and hoped, that, when her brother 

should have had as many opportunities 

of improvement, as Colonel Hungerford's 

experience had given him, he might be 
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5u$t i^udi a man.^^Thls idiea increased 
the interest sh^ took In <!H[>i5erving ttftd 
listening to Colottiel Hu^g^rfdrd.— Aft^ 
le had been some tii^e M h^Mie^ afid that 
every day rtiore atid tttOffe Qf hk ahiidblfe 
tjharatiter httd been dev^lbpcfd, Rostattiond 
Isaid t6 her^eFf, 

« This is eertainiy the tMih tor Ckto^ 
line, and I suspect she Ibfc^giris to think 
*s6.-^If Sh6 does n6ti I never wll forgive 

her." : 

Otte day, \t!tei4 tlie fei*tfers were by 
themselves, Rosatnond tried to Hotind Ca- 
roline on this subject. She began^ as she 
thotight, at a safe i£stan<re from her main 
t)bject. 

*« How very n^uch esteettxed and be- 
loved Coton«l Hiingerfbrd is in his own 
fettiily!'' 

** Very rhiich and very desiervedly,'* 
answered Carolitl6.**^—— She spoke without 
any hesitation or embarrasstnent. 

Rosamond, Vather dissatisfied even with 
the falness of th^e assent to her first pr^ 
position— added, •* Atid not only by 
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his owft family^ but by all wlio knaw 
him/'— 
.Caroline was sUetrt.. 
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*' It is sai'prising>" continu^ed Rosa"* 
moad) ^* that a wttiti, who has ]ed a sol- 
<}ier's wanctering life^ shoald have acquired 
so much literature^ such accurate know** 
ledge, and should have retained such sim- 
ple and domestic tastes." 

Full assent again from Caroline both of 
look and voice— ^but still not the ^xact 
look and voice Rosamond desired. 

" Do you know^ Caroliue/' contiaoed 
she, " I thinks that in several things 
Colonel Hungerford is very like my bro- 
ther Godfrey." 

^' Yes, and in some points, I think 
Colonel Hungerford is superior to G^« 
frey," said Caroline. 

" Wdl, I really think so too," cried 
Rosamond, *' and I am sare Godfrey 
would think and say so himself. — How 
he would admire Colonel Hungerford, 
and how desirous, how ambitious he 
would be, to bialEe^^tich a man his friend 
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V . . .his .... in shorty I know if Godfrey 
was here this minute, he would think just 
as I do about Colonel Hungerford .... 
and about .... all other things-^^^'' 

*^ AH other things !"-«^repeated Caro- 
ltne> smiling — '^ that includes a great 
deal." 

<< Yes, it does, that is certain," said 
Rosamond significantly—" And," con- 
tinued she, '* I know another person of 
excellent judgment too, who, if I mis- 
take not> is of my way of thinking, of 
wishing at l^ast, in some things^ that is a 
comfort.— —How Mrs. Hungerford does 
adore her son! .... And I think she 

loves you almost as much." Caroline 

expressed strong gratitude for Mrs. Hun- 
gerford's kindness to her, and the warm- 
est return of affection. 

^* Then in one word," continued Ro- 
samond, " for out it must come, sooner 
or later . ... I think she not only loves 
you, as if you wei*e her daughter, but 
that .... now confess, Caroline, did not 
the idea ever occur to you ?~And don't 



you see that Mrs. HftiQgerfbrd wiahM it 
. • . . Oh ! that blush is answer enougfa. 
I'll say no tpore". . . * I do oat meau to 
tormeat or dii^tr£^$ . . *.. good by, I aip 
wtisfied*" 

" Stay, my dear Roeamondi or you 
wil] run af^ay with a mistake^ — Stay one 
looineut^ and I will tell yd^ exiM^Iy aH 
I tinink and £aeL" 

''I will ^tay as lonj; as you please,^' 
si^id Rosamond — " «ud I thank you fi>r 
Hiis o^i^deace." 

^' You iimp a right to it>"--H5aid Ca^ 
poliftf — ^' I ^^, my dearMster* undfiefi). 
all your kindness towards me^ and ^il 
Mrs. HpHg€iffi?rd's^I*ee.wbafc yoR lioth 

wiab/* 

<^ There's ray own sister Cai^im^p 
pboye :^U ^rtifiqe f^nd alCfctatioii.'^ . 

^' But/' «aid Car^Un^, 

« But— Oh i i^0i^T^^ d^n't ,go> bftCk 
r^dcjn'jt^ ' pslt^r i^'ijth :m M :^ double 
s§»pe/-TrAbft<?e Ify yij^f ;^«^ wqrjas, ai)d 
y4^r 0\fn <3^i8iraeter, and dafi't .conde- 
scend l^^ffny pitiful &4(<^." 

VOL. 11. O 
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*' Yon do not yit knot^ the- nature of 

** Nor do I Ivish to know It,' nor will 
I hear it," cried Rosamond, stopping 
her ears, " because I know whatever it 
f*, it will lower you in my opinion. — 
YOil have fairly acknowledged, that Co- 
Ibhd Htmgerford possesses' every virtne, 
public and private, that can mak-e him 
worthy df ybu .... not a single fault, on 
Vrhich to ground one possible, imagin- 
able, rational but. Temper, manners^ 
tftl^ntir, thardctef , fortunci fam{ly,'fatoe, 
4»very Ihiog th6 ht^art of wonian can de^ 

Site.*' 

** EV^r^ tbiag ligainst which the heart 
of woman should guard itself," said Ca- 

"Guard!-— why guard?— whftt is it 
you suspect ? — What crime can you in- 
tent 16 lay to his charge ?" 

^^ I *siftp^t hita of nothing. — It is no 
fctfetoe . . : .except, perhaps, in your eyes," 
dear Rosamond . . . . " said Carolina, 
smiling—" no crime not to love me." 



: ^^ Oh ! is timt all ? .now I uodkcfitand 
and forgive you,^' said Rosamond^ *( if 
it is iMriy Ma/ you fear." 

/^ I do not FeooUect that I safid Ifear^ 
^^ it/' saidCaroiioe. < 

" Well, well ! — I beg pardon for using 

that unguarded wMd-r-Of: course jrour 

pride must neither hope nor fear upon 

the occasion ; . you must quite forget 

yourself to stone;^-'Afii youplease, or 

rather ^a& you; think (il?o|)er $ but you. will 

al'low afie to hope aiid ftar fi>ryou.-r- 

Since I hmit notj thank Heaven i made 

proud and vain profes^ns of stoicism — 

have not vowed to throw away the rese, 

lest I shoidd.be.prickedb{)r the thorn." 

^* Laugh, but bear me>" sMd Caroline 
-^^^ I make no professions of stoicism ; 
it is because I am conscious that I am 
m stoie> thai J have ennj^^avorad- to 
guard well my beai!t .... I have 9een 
and admired all Golouiel . Huugerford's 
good acMi atniable qualities. I havi9 seen 
aud been grateful for all that ypu and 
Mrs. Hungerford hoped and wisl>ed for 

G 2 
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my bm^ffiskeBs, have not been insensible 
to any <^ ttie deKghtfot, any of the ro- 
mantic circumsfiances of fiie visitm, bnt 
I saw it was only a vision — ^and one that 
might lead me into waking, lasting mi- 
sery/' 

^* Misery ! ... . lasting — How 1" said 
RosamoMd. 

" Neilber your wishes, ner Mrs. Hnn-^ 
gerford'd, yon kmAv^ can, or oilght to de<* 
cide, or even to influenced the event, that 
is to be determined by Colonel Hunger- 

fbrd's own jndgmient and feeKngs, and by 

mine. — In the mean time, I i&annot for- 
get, that the delicacy, honor, pride, 

prudence of our sek, forbid a w6man to 

think of any man, as a kAef, till be gives 

her reaeton' to believe, that he feels love 

for her.**. 
'' Cert&in*y," srfid Rotemond— .« but 

I take it for granted that Cdbnel Hun^- 

gerforddoes lo^eyon." 
** But wliy should we take it for grant* 

ed V* said Carolkie. ^^ He has not shown 

me any preference." 



€4 yffi^j !...,! don't know, J 9m XkOt 
skilled in th«se matt«ro/' w4 BosMOOfid^ 
''.«•• I axn pot Mre . « • « but ,1 tbiak 
.... Md jxet I should l^e ^wty to misWii^ 
you . « • . At any rate tber^ is no bmm in 
bpping * . . /* 

'* If there be no harm, ther^ might be 
much danger," said Caroline; ^'better 
not to think of the subject at all, since 
we can do no good by Uiioking of it, and 
may do ha|rm."^-* 

'' Better, no doiubt,'' said Rosamopd*-- 
^' Ki^ht, no doubt^ and fine .a^ my ^qiax- 
im of philosophy I ever hQa,rd^n theo- 
ry—but the prac^cf) is the d^fficulty*-^ 
I won't say the ioipflssihUity-— S^riouply 
and hqnestly, Car<riine^ wonld yon^ have 
«ie believe thytyoy have never • . ,ney^r 
thought of Colonel Hupg^^rfo^d?" 

" As a lover — never, "-rr- 

^* Upon yiOjor word ?" 

" Upon my ww^ I neve? %llfiwQ(l;my- 
self to think of him as a lover.'* ' 

^' That is, ypu never r^gfiU^ly sat 
down, and said to yo^fsi^, ^ ppw X ^^ 



thinking/ or *noHv I will suffer tayself to 
thitik of Colonel Hunjgerford,- — hnlmns 
y pe^er, thero might be hsotne little. .-. . 
Hey ?— and now I fbrtje yeu tt> tti*nk on 
this forbidden, this bomd siit[ject . ; . . 
confess that you have some ritt4e partialt-^ 
ty for him.*'— 

^•^ Nd • I fes&ure you thai I do tiot fe^ 
any :j(>flf»/itf//f7//* sUidCaiH)li«e; «^ lAhd yoti 
m^y, yon must bfelievfe mj*.^'' * ' 

" If I must, I must," siaid Rdsfctfiofinf. 
After ^ pafuse of surprise, di^ppoiht- 
n^enf, fttod refl€c%i<m, Ro$rittK)hd resuAied, 
• *^ So I afM to uttderstand it to be yotrr 
opxfri^^ %hal a woman of «eni^^ ^elica- 
Cfy pttopier prtAey hottw and' i^rtidence, 
ttrast, teftb, atfd ought to ishnt her eyes, 
ears, understanding, tod feeaftj against 
all the mer?!;, and fetHthep^owerts of pleafs- 
ing a man may possess, titt- 'stdA man 
shall and do make a matrimonial propo- 
sal for her ih due fwrA-rHeyl Caro- 
line?" 

« I l^etisr thiotoght toy such thing,'* 
answered Caroline, ** and I expressed 
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myself very ill if I said any siicb tluDg. 
A woman need xuJt ^biit ber eyes, ears^ 
or u«4€^taadiog to a man's vierifr^rHMlj 
her helwt;.''— . .; 

. ^^ Tbm the idTvesistib)^ cbarai> tbe si^ 
preme merit, the only merit .that can oir 
ought to rtouch bw heart in an^man; is 
the Eunpie or glorioiid cimuna^asice. of 
his loii^inglbor?'' . 

'^ I jd^vjor .beard ti»i it^«^.a/«ML&'^ssu- 
preme n^rit V> Iwi^/vawdrCaroUiie^ '* but 
jyfi are w>tfiiiL |>re^Qiit i^kg^iijiiv^, i^b^i is 
awaors, bQ^^H^at ds AWiMPsan';$:cbaQlis* 
teristic excellence. — ^And I have h(9afd.il: 
said 4o bo. a wovaan's sKiprevne mmiI; and 
grace^ and digo^y, ithat Uejs^loTe should 

« That is true," ^ai^ iBfisatpond^ 
« p6r£^tly tme — in g^neral-^But surely 
yoii will allow, t^ll^et^ may be cases in 
which it wojiild Jbj^p^ffcsu^t tP iMibere to 
the letter as v^ell aS 'tp thiP spw* o( this 
excellent rule. — Have ypu* nev^er ^feld^ :^ — 
Can't yon imagine this?" - 

I can well imagine it/' said Carojllne^ 
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'^ Ibrtuiiately I have never felt H.*--If I 
bad act early perceived^ that Colonel 
llttBgerfopd was not thmking of iiie> I 
might have deceived myself with false 
hopes.'—Believe me^ I was never ineensi* 
Ue to bis merit.''-- 

*« But where is the merit or the glory, 
if there was no struggle, n^ difficulty?" 
said Rosamond^ in a melancholy tone. 

<< Glory there is none/' said Caroline, 
^^ nor do I claim any merit -, but is not it 
something to prevent struggle and diffi- 
culty ? Is it nothing to preserve xny own 
happiness }% > i * ^ - 

^ Sonaeth^'t6Hb|e sure," said Rosa* 
mond; *^ Bui on the other hand» you 
know there is the old proverb, ' Nothing 
hazard, nothing have.'* 

^* That is a masculine, not n feminine 
proverb/' said Caroline, ^V ^^^» acting 
upon that principle, we should come pre- 
sently to a bold stroke for w husband'* 

R^amond blushed, retracted her pro* 
verb, and utterly disclaimed the idea of 
a bold stroke. 
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All I meBoit to say was, that there ii^ 
ao rule without an exception, a« all yoKir 
philosophers, ev^i the most rigidj aUow:: 
And if an exception be ever permitted, 
surelj in such a .ca$e as this it might, in 
iayor of suoh a man as Colonel MniTger- 
ford/' 

'^Dangerous exceptions!" said Cafo- 
line. ^^ Every body is too apt Xo make, an 
exception in such cases in their ownfil* 
vor.: — ^That, you know, is the common 
error of the weak.r*-*Oh I .my dear sifter, 
instead of weakeaiing> strengthen my 
mind--*^Insiead of trying to rni^ my en- 
thusiasm, or repanoBiching .me :fw want of 
^sensibility, tell me that yon approve ef 
my exerting all my power over dyself to 
do that which I think right Consider 
what evil I shooild bring upon my$^f, if 
1 i^ecame attaciied to a man, who is not 
attached to me. If you saw me sinkings 
an object of pity and contempt, the vic-^ 
tin), the riave bf an unhappy passion.!* 

^' Oh !: my "dear, dear Caroline, that 
couldnever be— --God forbid! Oh l.Gdd 

G5 
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forbid!'* — cried Roeamand, with a took 
of terror — but recovering herself, she 
^added^ — " This is a vafin fear. With 
your strength of mii»d, you could never 
be reduced to such a condition." 

* *' Who can answer for their strength of 
mind in the second trial, if it fail in the 
first ?'* said Caroline. " If a woman once 
lets her affections go out of her power, 
how can she afterwards answer for her 
own happiness ?** 

^* AH very right and very true," said 
'Rosamond — ** But for a young person, 

• Caroline, I could spare some of this pre- 
mature reason. If there be some folly, 
at least there is some generosity, some 

'Sensibility often joined with a romantic 

temper.— Take care lest you ' mistake 

' teverse of wrong for right,' and in your 

^^reat aeal to avoid romance, run into 

selfishness."— . r 

^' Selfishness f" 

cc )jv^hy — ^yes — after all, what.are these 
<x)ld calculatioiis about loving or not lov- 
ing such a character as Colonel Hunger- 
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ford ; what is all this wonderfully long- 
sighted care of your own individual hap** 
pinesS) but selfishness — ^nioral^ very amo- 
ral selfishness^ I grant." 

Caroline colored — paused — and when 
she answered^ she spoke in a lower and 
gr;aver tone and manner than usual. 

** If it be selfish to pursue, by the best 
means in my power, and by means which 
cannot hurt any human being, my own 
happiness, mu3t I deserve to be called 
selfish. — Unless a woman be quite un- 
connected with others in society, without 
a family, and without friends, — which, 
1 thank God, is not my situation, — it is 
impossible to hazard or to destroy our 
own happiness by any kind of impru- 
dence, without destroying the happiness 
of others. — ^Therefore imprudence, call it 
romance, or what you please, is often 
want of generosity — want of thought for 
the happiness of our friends, as well as 
for our own." — 

"Well come off!" said Rosamond, 
laughing, "you have proved, with ad- 
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mirable logic, that prudence is the height 
of generosity . — But, niy dear Caroline, 
do not speak so very seriously, and do 
not look with such * sweet austere com- 
posure.' — I don't in earnest accuse you 
of selfishness. — I was wrong to use that 
ucly word. — But I was vexed with you 
♦or being more prudent than even good 
old Mrs. Hungerford." 

At these'words tears filled Caroline's 
eyes. *• Dear ! kind ! Mrs. Hungerford." 
she exclaimed, ** in the warmth of her 
heart, in the fuHne^s of her kindness for 
riie, otiee in her life Mrs. Hungerford 
said perhaps an. imprudent Word, ex- 
pressed a wish, of which her better judg- 
ment may have repented."- r 

" No, no!" — cried Rosamond, ** her 
belter^ her best judgment must have con- 
firmed her opinion of youi — She never 
will repent of that wish.— Why! should 
you think she has repented of it, Caro- 
line?" 

** Because she must by this time see, 
that there is no probability of that wish 



being «ccoraplished. — She m«is(t> there- 
fore, desire that it should be foigotten. — 
Arnd I trust I have acted, and shall al» 
ways* Act, as if it were forgotten by me-^ 
exeept as to it's kindness^ ^at I shall re* 
member while I have life and feeling. — 
But if I had built a romance upon that 
slight word, consider how much that esc* 
ce41en% friend woi^d blame Ikerse^fy wlien 
^\e found that she hadi nmted use,. 
that 5shfe had been tfee c«vse of anguisk: 
to my heart— that she bad toweped, iti 
tt^e opinion of all, even in het otv^ opi*-, 
nion, the girl she had once so exalted by 
l>er approbation aftd friend ship. —And 
Oh ! consider, Rosamond, w.bat a netura 
should I mistte fot that friemlshfp, if I 
were M be th«^ oecas%on^ of amy misutt-. 
detst^nrfing, any disiagreem^nt^ between 
her arid her darling son. If / W0re to 
become the rival of her beloved niecp !" 
" Rival !— Niece l—How !-^Wbich V* 
cried Rosaiiiiohd, ** Which,** repeated she 
eagerly, — " I cannot think of any thing 
else, till you say which.'* 
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Suppose Lady Elizabeth. '** 



The thought never occurred to me — ? 
Is it possible ?•— ^My dear Caroline, you 

have opened my eyes you have 

brought a host of terrors upon me !" — 

" Terrors ! — why terrors ?** said Caro- 
line> smiling, <* it might have b^en ter- 
rible indeed to me, that Colonel Hun- 
gerford should love another, if I had be- 
come attached to him ; but I have avoid- 
ed that misery, — and now, if my friend 
should be the object of his preference, I 
can rejoice and sympathize in her happi-^ 



ness.'*- 



(C 



But are you sure ? Then you have 
acted wisely, rightly, Caroline; and I 
have as usual been very, t>er^ imprudent. 
Forgive what I said about selfishness,-*- 
I was unjust — You selfish ! yau who 
thought, of all your friends, I thought 
only of you. But tell me, did you think 
• of Lady Elizabfth from the first.— Did 
you see how it would be from the very 
first ?''^ 

" No s I never thought it till yester- 
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day, and I am not sure of it to day." — 
' ** Then you acted merely from general 
principle, from prudence ?'* 

'* Yes," answered Caroline. 

" There again you vex me," cried Ro- 
samond — *' Could you not as well at once 
have told me, it was all generosity ? — So 
you never thought of it till yesterday I 
And you are not sure of it to day ? — Then 
I .dare say you are mistaken, and wroog, 
with all your superfluous prudence. I 
will observe with my own eyes, and trust 
only my own judgment." — 

With this laudable resolution Rosa- 
mond departed. 

The next morning she had an oppor^ 
tunity of observing, and deciding by her 
own judgment. — Lady Elizabeth Pem- 
broke and Caroline had both been copy- 
ing a picture of Sir Philip Sidney when a 
boy. — ^They had finished their copies'. 
Mrs. Hungerford showed them to her 
son. Lady Elizabeth's was rather the 
superior painting. Colonel Hungerford 
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instantly distinguished it^ and^ in strange 
terms, expressed his admiration; but, by 
some mistake^ he fancied that both co- 
pies were done by Caroline ; she explain-- 
ed to bim that that which 1» preferred 
was Lady Elizahetb^s. 

*^ Yours !"-— exclaimed Colonel Httn-- 
gerford, turning to Lady Elizabetfai with 
a look and tone of delighted sncprise — ^ 
Lady Fiizabeth colored — Lady Mai^y 

smiled -he forbore adding one word 

either of praise or observation.— Caroline 
gently relieved Mrs. Hangerford's band 
from her copy of the pictuie which she 
still held. 

Rosamond^ breathless, looked andltdok-^ 
ed, and waited for soipetbing more deci^ 
wve. 

" My mother wished for a copy of this 
picture," said Lady Elizabeth, in a tre- 
mulous voice, and withoul;: raising her 
eyes,*—" for we have none but a vile daub 
of him at Pembroke." 

** Perhaps my aunt Pembroke wouldi 
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be 30 good to accept of the original." 
said Colonel Hungefford> '^ s^nd my mo- 
ther would beg of Lady Elizabeth to give 
her copy to ... . our gallery." 

^' Do, Qfiy dear Elizabeth/' said Mrs. 
Hungerford. 

Lady Elizabeth shook her head, yet 
smiled. 

" Do, my dear, you cannot refuse your 
coijisin." 

** Cousin ! there's hope sUll»" thought 
Rosamond. 

'^ If it were but worthy of his accep- 
tance/' said Lady Elizabeth. — ^Colon^ 
Hungerfordy lost in the enjoyment of her 
self- timidity and retiring grace, quite for- 
got to say how much he thought the pic* 
lure worthy of his acceptance. 

His mother spoke for him. 
. /' Since Hungerford asks you for it, my 
d^r, you may be certain, that he thmks 
highly of it, for my son never flatters." 

'' Who ? I !~flatter!".^ried Colonel 
Hungerford, — ** flatter!" added he, in a 
low voice, with a tenderness of accent. 
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and look, whicfh could scarcely be mis- 
understood. Nor was it misunderstood 
by Lady Elizabeth, as her quick varying 
color showed. — It was well that, at this 
moment, no eye turned upon RoSamOhd, 
for all her thoughts and feeling could have 
been i^ead in her face. 

** Come," cried Lady Mary, " Let us 
have the picture in it's place directl/, — 
Come all of you to the gallery, fix wti^re 
it shall b6«4fiung/' Col<m^l Hutigerford 
seized upon it, and offering his arm to 
Lady Elizabeth, followed Lady Mary to 
the gallery.^ — Mf^* Hungerford rose deli- 
berately---C!^roline offered her arm.-— 

•*^ Ytes, any dear child, let m^ lean up- 

on ybu." ' ■- 

They walked slowly after the young 
party Rosamond ^followed-.— • » 

^^ I am' afraid," — said Mrs. Hunger- 
4bvd, as she leaned' more upon Caroline, 
<* I a,m afiraid I isball tii^e you, my dear;" 

*«Oli1 na, no !" said <Jaroline, "not 
in tlie least." 

*^ I am growing so infirm, that I re- 
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quire a stronger arm, a kinder I can ne- 
ver have."— 

The- door of the antichamber, which 
opened into the gaHery> closed after the 
young people. 

*' I ans not one of those exigeanie 
mothers, who expect always' to have pos- 
session of a son's arm," resumed Mrs. 
Hntfgerford, ** The time> I knew, would 
come, wben I must gi^e up my Colonel." 

** And' with 'ipleftsure, I am sure, you 
now give him up, secure of his halppi- 
ness,"— Kaid Caro^line. 

Mrs. Hungerfopd stopped slK>rt, and 
looked foil on 'Ca^T^Kvie, ^tipan whom she 
had previously avoided to turn her eyes. 
— >-JFrom what anxiety 'did Caroline's 
serene, open counitenance, and sweet in- 
genuous smile^ at this in^to^, relieve her 
friend; Old as she was, Mi-s; Hunger- 
ford had quick and stix>ng feelings. For 
a moment she could not speak. — She 
held out her arms to Caroline, andfolded 
her to her. heart. 



^, 
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« Excellent creature!" a^id »h«, — ^ 
<' Child of my. affections* — that ypii mmst^ 
ever be !'* — 

'* Oh, Mrs, HuDgerford ! my d^w 
Madam," cried Rosamond^ " Yoti hwer 
no idea how uiijuist and imprudendt 1 have 
been about Caroline." 

" My love," 3aid Mrs. Hojogerfords 
smiling, and wiping tears from her eyes^ 
'^ I fancy I can form a competent idea of 
jrour imprudence from my own. — We 
must all learn discjretion firom this dear 
girl — You, early — I, late in life." — 

<' Dear Rosamond, do not reproach 
yourself; for your e^essive kindue^s to 
me,"-^said Caroline, ** Jn candor au4 
generous feeling, who is equal to you ?" 

^^ Kissing one another^ I protest,"^-- 
cried Lady Mary Pembroke, opening .the 
door from tiie gallery, whilst we were 
wondering yotu did not come after u$.-<^ 
Aunt Hungerford, you know bow we 
looked for the bow and arrows, and tbe 
peaked ^hpes^ with the kniese-chains of the 
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time of Edward (h^ Fourth. Well^ they 
are all Jbebind the great armory press^ 
which Gustavufi Yim been moring to make 
room for Elizabeth's picture of Sir Philip 
Sidney. Do come and look at them--^ 
but stay, i^rst I .have a favor to beg of 
you, Ciai^oii«e. I know Gustavu^s will as^ 
j mfy sister to ride with him this nK>rntng^ 

and the flies torment her home so, and 
( Bbe \s mch, a coward, that sVife will not be 

. able to listen to a word that is said to 
her .... Cofrldyou lend her your pretty 
gettde White Sorrey f" 

*' With pleasure," said Caroline, " and 
my net." 

*^ I will go and brfng it to yotr Lady- 
ship," said RosMieHd. - 

•* My LaNtyi^ip is. in no ^hurry,** cried 
Lady Mary-«** Don't run away * . , , 
deta't go .... it is not wanted yet. ^^ — 

But RoMmond, glad to . escape, ran 
away, saytng^-'^' There is some of the 
fritage dffi-il mtist sew it on.''— i— 

Rosamond,' mshe sewed on Ifae Ainge^ 
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sighed »r-f^andvrorked> — and wished it was 
for CaroUne/ amd said to herself, 

'^ So it iSvall ovep — and all in. vain !" - 
And she felt vexed . . . as a child wlien 
the table is toddenly shaken, and it's card 
house is thrown' down; disconi^olate as a 
philosopher, convinced^ against his wil)^ 
that bis favorite castle in the air is but a 
baseless fabric. . : 

The; horses for the happy riditig party 
came to the. door. Rosamond ran down 
stairs with the net; Caroline had it put on 
her horse, and Lady Elizabeth Pembroke 
thanked her with such a look of Irind- 
ness, of secure faith in her frietid's sym- 
patiiy, that eveh Rosamond forgave ber for 
being happy. — But Ro$am<Mid could not 
wish tb stay to tvitoess her happimass just 
at this time; and she wasnot sorry, when 
her father anoounced the nei^ct.day, thai 
business required bis immediate return 
home. — Lamentations, loud and sincere, 
were Jxeard.from every individual in the 
eastle» #^p6ciaUy from Mrs. Hungerford, 
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aiMl from her daughterv They were^ bow- 
ever, too well bred to persist in their 
solicitations to have the visit prolonged. 

They said they wer^ gratefal fm 'the 
time which had been given to them, 
and appeared kindly s^tits/(ied with 
their friends' promise to repeat their 
visit, whenever they could with conve- 
nience. 

Carohne, tenderly and gratefully at- 
tached to Mrs. Hungerford, found it very 
difficult and painful to part from her ; 
the more painful because she feared to 
express all the affection, admiration, and 
gratitude she felt for this excellent friend, 
lest, if she yielded to the natural sensi- 
bility of her heart, her emotion might be 
misinterpreted. — Mrs. Hungerford un- 
derstood her thoroughly. When she took 
leave of Caroline, she kissed her at first 
in silence, and then, by a few strong 
words, and more by her manner than by 
her words> expressed her high esteem and 
affection for her young friend. 
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Regretted by young and old, at pdace 
in her own mind> 

<' That sweet peace, which goodne^liosoniB erer/^ 

Caroline returned home, satisfied with 
the present, and not anxious for the fu- 
ture. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



Letter from Dr. Percy to his sister 

Bosamond.. 

I NEVER told you, my dear 
Rosamond, that the beautifal Constance 
was Mr. Gresham's daughter ; I told you 
only that I saw her at his house. To 
the best of my belief, she is no relation 
to him. She is daiighter to Mr. Gre- 
sham's sick partner.*— And this partner, — 
now Rosamond, here is coincidence, if 
not romance, enough to please you — 
this partner is Mr.Pantoh, the London 
correspondent of the shipwrecked Dutch 
merchants, the very Panton and Co., to 
whom my father lately wrote to recom- 
mend Godfrey's ' friend, young Captain 
Henry — captain no more. — I have not 
seen him yet, he is invisible in the caunt- 

VOL. II. H 
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ing-house^ in the remote city, in ultimate 
Broad-Street, far as pole from pole, from 
me at Mrs. Panton'^ fine hoiuie in Grosve- 
nor-Square. 

" But now to have done with an old 
story, before I begin with a new — I will 
tell yott at ofice all I kndw^ tt probaUy 
shall ever know^ about Constance. She 
is sole heiress to her father's fortune, 
wfalcbi .qn bis^ repeated wiord, I believe, 
amoiiftls to bundreds of thousands* She 
bk^cOBiplisfaedi and amiable, andy as I 
UAd you tefore, beaulifiil: butf} lUckiJy 
her:styleaf beauty^ inrhicfa is thsA of cme 
of Bubens^ wiveB, does not particularly 
strike my faacy, otherwise 1 should, evcln 
at the hsizard of letting the i«t father die 
of h^ypoehandriacisin^ and «at the danger 
of losing IhaViotroductidn to practjce in 
^be city, of wbi^h I have reason tf> hope 
ffi09i bis oare, avoid the teiqptatian of 
seeing. Miss Pmnton a&I do evefy dayr 

** Kfen if > it , were honorably in. my 
flower, I should not likeito n^ahemy for- 
tmifi^ tas it IB calliediby Jmardagej at least 



l neter yet saw the woman tir whom i 
would pttt myself under tiMs spaciei of 
xAligaitk)n.*«^Leve might bend me toit^ 
bat adthiag else could.~-Yoa wtil cail it 
pnd^, pisiiisps^ bmt t WMld rirther awe 
my rise tivtlie world to 'my owvexeartions^ 
than to the fowr even: of ^^ai r lady .-.^^Be- 
^isidies, I wotdd really and truly >catlier hone 
13L profession^ than 'be ^an idle gentleman ; 
I love fay professk»l^ and feel amfohious 
to di^tMgnisik my^^lf in it^ and to make 
yen ^Ipfiotid of your brother, I>r. Percy. 
— ^These general" -ppkioi pies *re 'Sirengfeb- 
ened beyonid the possibiKty ef dovht, hy 
the partimitap wcvLmsX^siteA ol the present 
case. A youHg nnknow^i pbys^an, I 
have 'been iiytned«iced'by a* friend to tin's 
fftmWy^ and have, i n my medical capacity, 
been admitted to adegi^ee of fa^niliarity 
in the Iwttse, which none' shall ever have 
cause to repent^. — l^ysicians, .1 tbimk, 
more than men in any other profession^ 
are called upon for scrupiiloivs goodfmthy 
because in some respects they afe.moi;e 
trusted in families, and haw aiace^por- 
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tunities of intimacy, than those of any 
other profession. I know, my dear Rosa- 
mond, you will not suspect me of assum- 
ing fine sentiments that are foreign to my 
real feelings; but I must now inform you, 
that if I were the greatest scoundrel npon 
earth, and if I could make myself agree- 
able and acceptable to Miss Panton, and 
if it were equally in my will, and in my 
power, to take advantage of the confidence 
reposed in me, and to rob this old man of 
his daughter, yet I should never be, in the 
language of the market, one shilling the 
better for her. — Her father, a man of low 
birth^ and having, perhaps, in spite of his 
wealth, su£fered from the proud man's 
contumely, has determined to ennoble 
his family by means of his only child, 
and she is not to enjoy his fortune, unless 
she marry one who has a title. — If she 
unites herself with any man below the 
rank of a baron's son, he swears she shall 
never see the color of sixpence of his mo- 
ney .-^—I understand, that a certain Lord 
Roadster, eldest son of Lord Runny mede, 
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is the present candidate for her favor — or 
rather^ for her wealthy and that his Lord- 
ship is patronised by her father. — Every 
thing that could be done by the vulgar 
selfishness and monied pride of her father 
and mother in law^ to spoil Miss Panton, 
and to make her consider herself as the 
first and only object of consequence in 
this world, has been done — and yet she is 
not in the least spoilt. — Shame to all sys« 
terns of education ! there are some naturei^ 
so good, that they will go right, where all 
about them go wrong. — My father will 
not admit this, and will exclaim. Non- 
sense ! — I will try to say something, that 

he will alio w to be sense. ^MissPanton's 

own mother was of a good ^mily, and, J 
am told, was an amiable woman, of agree- 
able manners, and a cultivated mind^ who 
had been sacrificed for fortune to this rich 
city husband. Her daughter's first prin- 
ciples and ideas of manners and morals 
were formed by her precepts and exan^ 
pie. — ^After her mother's deaths she had 
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tile advantage of an excdient and ealrglit* 
ened friend in her father's partner, Mr. 
Gre&ham, who, having no children of hia 
Mfn, took i^easnre^ at all his leisure mo* 
menta^ in cnhivating little Constance. — 
Then the contrast between her parents 
and him, between their ignorance and 
his enlightened liberality, miifit have early 
struck her mind, and thus, I suppose, by 
€d[>Berving their faults and follies, she 
learned to form for hersdf an opposite 
character and manners. — No one, bow* 
ever, by her behaviour to her father and 
mother, would believe that she perceived 
they bad any defects, she treats tbem 
witii such propriety and defei^nce. — 
Mrs« Panton, who, by tlie by, is only her 
tKiother-'in-law — Mrs. Panton is a huge, 
protuberant wom^n, with a full blown 
*fece, ^ fctiy wig, and ftitificial flowefS; 
Ifttking in an affected little voice, when 
«he Is in coitipany, and when she bas 
■Oft het cmnpamf clothes and manners, but 
'bawling joud, in » vulgarly broad cock- 



«ie^ ibaiect, whea she is art Imt 4mBe la 
her own house. — She ha$ aft '^rdmirfle 
l^assiott for 4refts, and a Pii^e for Ifine peo- 
file. I have a ehance of b^co inifig a fa^o-' 
Hte^ l^ecaase 1 am * of a good famnkUfy,^ 
and Mrs. Panton says^ ^'sbelEiM^vM Vi)^. 
well I have j^en.e^ and bird in the best 
company /'^-^ 

" My patient Observe^ roy^pa- 

tlent is the last peisson of whom I i^eak 
or tfaink« — ^My patient is wevwas, and 
bypocbondriac^ and just a man of whotti 
ooe mercenary physician migftt write to 
another^ ' Ismdym a fat goosi^-^ou know 
Ai>zi7top2{icft t^'-i^ As 1 4o. not believe, that 
you faarve mneh taste for medteal 4eta\I^ 
I abyll not trouble you with the partiGi^ 
jmrs of tihis bid g^itleinan^s C£tee; bujt 
pray for his recovery^, for if i snceeed in 

setting him up agaln^ it ^ill set i»ie up 
^^^K^^^^-H^-si^^ii^^^.^.ift For the 

first time I hare ^s day, after many 
caftls, seen Godfrey's IHend, youi% Mi*. 
Henrys— He is bavtdsome, and> as you 
ladies ss^ydnterestitig. — lie is particularly 
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gentleman-like in his manners; but be 
looks unhappy^ and I thought he was 
reserved towards me. — But I have no 
right yet to expect that he should be 
otherwise. — He spoke of Godfrey with 
strong affection* 

Yours, truly, 

Erasmus P£rct/^ 

In the ciare of Mr. Pariton*s health. 
Dr. Percy was now the immediate suc- 
cessor to a certain apothecary of the 
naoie of Coxeater, who, by right of flat- 
tery, had reigned for many years over 
the family with arbitrary sway, till he 
offended the lady of the house by agreeing 
with her husband upon some disputed 
point about a julep. The apothecary 
had a terrible loss of old Pahton, for he 
swallowed more drugs in the course of a 
week, than any man in the city swal- 
lows in a year. At the same tibfie, he 
was so economical of these very drugs, 
that when Dr. Percy ordered the removal 
from his bedchamber of a range of half 
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full phials^ he was actually near crying 
at the thoughts of the waste of sach a 
quantity of good physic, and " that it 
might do somebody good/' he insisted 
upon his footQian's swallowing, in his 
presence, *' the bottoms of the bottles.'* — 
Dr. Percy's- explanation of the nature of 
the drugs, and remonstrances against the. 
jarring mixtures he would make in the 
poor fellow's stomach, were of no more 
ayail than the wry faces of the patient. 
Old Panton stuck to his point, repeating, 
that <^ It was a sin to throw away so 
much good physic, which had been all 
paid for, and that if he did not take it 
himself, somebody else in the family 
should/' — He finished, by turning away 
the footman, for refusing to swallow the 
dregs of the last, bottle. — Panton was ob- 
stinate by fits, but touch his fears about 
his health, and he would be as docile as 
the malade imaginaire to his wife, or as 
my Lord Fortagral was to his physi- 
cian, on the days when his Lordship did 
»ot digest well. — —This merchant, re- 
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tired from btisiii€ss> was now as much 
^lYgrossed with his healthy as e?er he had 
been with his wealth. 

When Dr. Percy was first called in, he 
jRmnd his patient in a lamentable state, 
in an arm chair, dying With the appre- 
liension of having swallowed in a peaeh 
a live earwig, which he was persnaded 
had bred, was bi-eeding, or would 'breed 
in his stomach. However ridiculous 
Ibis? fancy may appear, it bad taken stich 
'b^ld of the man^ ^hat he was really 
waging away, — his appetite failing as 
•well as his spirits.— He would not take 
the least exercise, or s*ir from hjs chair, 
scarcely -move or permit himself tO;^be 
moved, hand, foot, or head, lest he 
should disturb or wftken this nest of ear- 
wigs. Whilst these *^ rq&rffe^*' slept, he 
said, he had reiit, but when they waken- 
ed, he felt them crawling aibout and 
pinching his intestines. — ^The wife had 
laughed, and the apothecary had flat- 
tered in' vairi : "Pahton angrily persisted 
in the assertion, that he should die — ^and 



then they'd ^^ fiee who was right."— ^Dr* 
Percy recoUegted a case, which he had 
heard from a celebrated physician, of a 
hypochondriac, who .fancied that Jiis 
intestines were sealed up by a piece of 
wax which he had swallowed, and who, 
in this belief, refpii^ to eat m drink any 

thing. rlnstea4 oLfighting against* the 

fancy^ the judicious physician humored 
it — showed the patient sealing wakdis** 
solving in spirit of wine, andth^i per* 
i^naded him to take some of that spirit to 
produee the same effect. The patient 
acceded to the reasoning , took the re* 
xnedy, sai J that be felt that his intestines 
were unsealing . • . were ^ unsealed — ^but, 
alas ! they had been sealed so long, that 
they had lost their natural powers and 
actions, and he died lamenting that his 
excellent physician had not been called 
in soon enough. — 

Dr. Percy was more fortunate, for he 
came in time to kill the earwigs for his 
patient before they had pinched him to 
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death. Erasmus showed Mr. Panton the 
experiment of killing one of these insects, 
by placing it within a magic circle of 
oil, and prevailed upon him to destroy 
his diminutive enemies with castor oil. 
When this hallucination^ to speak in 
words of learned length, — when this hal- 
lucination was removed, there was still a 
more difficult task, to cure our hypo- 
chondriac of the three remote causes of 
his disease — idleness of mind — ^indolence 
of body — and the habit of drinking every 
day a bottle of London particular ; to pre- 
vail upon him to diminish the quantity 
per diem, was deemed impossible by his 
wife; especially as Mr. Coxeater, the 
apothecary, had flattered him ^vith. the 
notion, that to live high was necessary for 
a gouty constitution, and that he was 
gouty. — N. B. He never had the gout in 
bis life. 

Mrs. Panton augured ill of Dr. Percy^s 
success, and Constance gtew pale when 
be touched upon this dangerous point; 
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Yet he had hopes. — He recollected the 
ingenious manner in which Dr. Brown* 
worked upon a highland chieftain, to in- 
duce him to diminish his diurnal quan* 
tity oi spirituous potation. But here was 
no family pride to work upon, at least 
no family arms were to be had« Erasmus 
found a succedaneum, however, in the 
love of titles and of what are called ^fine 
people. Lord Runny mede had given Mr. 
Panton a golden beaker of curious work- 
manship, on which his Lordship*s arms 
were engraved; of this present the citizen 
was very fond and vain : observing this. 
Dr. Percy was determined to render it 
subservient to his purposes. He knew 
they would be right glad of any oppor- 
tunity of producing and talking of this 
beaker to all their acquaintance.— He 
therefore advised — no, not advisedy-^ov 
with some minds if you advise you are 
not listened to, if you command you are 
obeyed. He commanded that his pa- 

* Vide Life of Dr. Brown. 
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tient should have his madeira alwaysde* 
canted into the curious beaker, for cer* 
tain galvanic advantages that every 
knowing porter drinker is aware of— ^ 
Erasmus emptied a decanter of madeira 
into the beaker to show that it held more 
tha.n a quart. This last cirpuilii?t0nce 
decided Mr. Panton to ^ive a solj^ipn 
promise to abide by the.adviqe pf his 
physician, who sei;zed this aPspici<H|ii 
moment to act upon the imtagi^s^tiop of 
hiis patient, by various medical anec* 
dotes. Mr. Panton seemed to be much 
struck with the acqoupt of bottles made 
of antimpnial glass, which pontipue, £^t 
years, to impregnate successive quan* 
tities of liquor with the siaipe ai)(;j||ioDJ/|l 
virtues. Dr. Percy th.en produced .a 
piece of colored crystal about the sige 
of a large nut, which he directed his pa« 
tient to put into the beaker, and to acjld 
ajiotlier of these medipated crystals 
every .day> till the vensel should he half 
full, to increase the power of the drug 
by successive additions, aqd by this ar- 
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rangemrat, Panton was gradutlly re- 
duced to half his u$ual quwtity pf 
wine. 

Pr. Percy's ne^t difficulty .w^s bow 
t^ supply the purse-full and pursei*pix>iid 
citi^ai with ^motive and oqcupatioi). 
Mr, PaRtan had an utter aversion wd 
contempt for all science and literature ; 
he could not conceive that any man 
''could sit down to read for amuse* 
menl;/' but he enjoyed a party of ple^i- 
fiure in ag<»od boat on the water^ taoneof 
the aiu or islets in' the Tbamas at the right 
season, to be regaled with eeUpie. One 
book he had read, and one play heliked-^ 
no, not a piay, but a pantomime. Tbe 
book WBs Jtobiuson Crusoe, the panto- 
mime Harlequin Friday. He had been 
heard to say, that if ever he had a villa, 
there should be in it an inland likeJBtobin- 
ssm Crusoe's, and why not a fortress, a 
castle, and a grotto ? this would be soiae* 
thing new, and why should not he have 
his fancy, and why should not there be 
Panian's FoUifm w^U..as any of the thou- 
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sand Follies in England ? — Surely he 
was rich enough to have a Folly. — ^His 
physician cherished this bright idea. 
Mrs. Panton was all this time dying to 
have a villa on the Thames. Dr. Percj 
proposed, that one should be made oa 
Mr. Panton*s plan . The villa was bought^ 
and every day the hypochondriac .... 
• hypochondriac now no more .... went 
to his Villa-Crusoe, where he fussed, and 
furbished, and toiled at his desert island 
in the Thames, as hard as ever be la- 
bored to make his plum in the counting* 
house. — In due course he recovered his 
health, and, to use his own expression, 
became '* as alert as any man in all Eng- 
land of his inches in the girt, thanks be 
to Dr. Percy !"— 

We find the following letter from Dr. 
Per€y, written, as it appears, some 
months after his first attendance upon 
Mr. Panton. 

" Yes, my dear friends at home, 
Alfred tells you truth, and does not flat- 
ter much. The having set up again this 
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old citizen, who was thought bankrupt 
in constitution, has done me honor in 
the city, and, as Alfred assures you, 
ha$ spread my naine through Broad- 
street, and Fleet-street, and Milk-street; 
embracing the wide extremes between 
High Holborn and St, Mary Axe, 

' And even Islington has heard my fame/ 

" In earnest, I am getting fast into 
practice in the city — and Rosamond 
must not turn up her aristocratic lip at 
the city — Yevy good men,' in every sense 
of the word, some of the best men I 
know, inhabit what she is pleased to call 
the wrong end of the town. 

*' Mr, Gresham is unceasing and inde- 
fatigable in his kindness to me. I con- 
sider it as an instance of this kindness, 
that he has found employment for my 
poor friend, O'Brien, has made him his 
porter, a pleasanter plabe than he had 
with the painter that pleased nobody. 
O'Brien sees me almost every day, and 
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n^ioee in what he gMs ixiy prdsr- 
perity* 

" . * Hea?=en for erer prosper yotfir 
Honor^' is^he beginning and eti4 of all 
be says, and^ I b^ieiee^ of all he thinks; 
•--Is not it singular, that my finit i^tep 
towards getting into practice sAioukl 
have been prepared by that which seem- 
ed to threaten my ruin- the quarrel 
with Frumpton within the verge of hi$ 
hospital ?-^ 

^* A delicacy strikes noe, and begins 
atithis moment^ in the midst of my pros* 
perity, to make my pride uneasy. 

** I am afraid, that my father should' 
say Erasm^us gets on by patronage after 
all, — by the . patronage of a poor Irish 
porter, and a rich English merchant.-— 
Pray make my fatiier ei^piain to me ex- 
actly his ideas. — Is the assistance of 
friends to be called patriHiage? I beg 
my father will write to me soon on this 
subjeot-~if it be .only yes or iw to this 
plain question,, to quiet my troubled 
spirit* 
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^ Adieu, my dear friends, you niirt 
not expect such long letters from me 
now that I am becoming a busy naa« 
Alfred and I see but little of one aMther, 
we live at such a distaiwe, and fse mse 
both so glorioQsiy iiidustrious.*-*-BAt we 
ba/fe holiday minutes, when we meeA 
and talk more in the same apace of time, 
than any two wise men . . . . I jdid ailiii 
lay, vmmen • . • • that you evor.saw. 

Yours, affecdona^y, 

'* Utwday morning. 

^* P. S. I have just recollected, that I 
forgot to answer your question about 
Mr. Henry. — ^I do see him whenever I 
have time to go, and whenever he will 
come to Mr. Gresham's, which is very 
seldom. — Mr. Gresham has begged him 
repeatedly to come to his bouse every 
Sunday, when Henry must undoubtedly 
be at leisure. — ^Yet Mr. Henry has been 
there but seldom since the first six weeks 
after he came to London. — I cannot yet 
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understand whether this arises from 
pride, or from some better motive. Mr. 
Gresham says he likes what he has seen 
of him, and well observes, that a young 
officer, who has lived a gay life in the 
army, must have great power over his 
own habits, and something uncommon 
in his character, to be both willing and 
able thus suddenly and completely to 
change his mode of life, and to conform 
to all the restraints and disagreeable cir- 
cumstances of his new situation. 

*' I hope my father will answer my 
question very explicitly — and, without 
fail, by return oi the post^ as an impatient 
school-boy always says/' 

Extract of a Letter from Mr. Percy ^ to 

Erasmus Percy. 
^^^4^^^^^'^^^'^^^ T cannot 
have been sufficiently explicit in stating 
my opinions respecting patronage, since 
you, my dear son, could so far mistake 
my meaning, as to imagine that I should 
object to your receiving assistance from 
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your friends to advance yourself in your 
profession. — Friends which have been 
made for you by your parents^ I con- 
sider, as part of your patrimony. I in- 
.herited many from my father^ for which 
. I respect and bless his name. During the 
.course of my life, I have had the happi* 
ness of gaining the regard of some per* 
.sons of talent&and virtue, some of them 
. in high station ; this regard will extend 
to my children while I live, apd descend 
, to them when I am no more. I never 
cultivated them with a view to advancing 
.my family, but I make no doubt that 
. their friendship .will assist my sons in 
their, progress ^through their several, pro- 
fessions. I hold it to be just and right, 
. that friends should give, and that young 
men. should gratefully accept, all the 
means and opportunities of bringing prg- 
fessional acquirements and abilities into 
notice. Afterwards, the merit of the cas- 
didate, and his fitness for any. given 
situation ought, and probably will, ulti- 
mately decide whether the assistance has 
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been prof^rij or improperly gtrcSir. If 
family friends procure for any young 
man a reward of any kind which be faas 
not meri^icdv I should object' to ijiat, as 
much as if the place or the Teward had 
been bestowed by a professed patron^ 
from^pdiUcal ^r other iot^o^ed motives. 
«^If my friends, were to* assist, you merdbf 
becauiie you wefe 'Ay sons, bote My 
naxtie, or repmented'thatifrbich yon csto 
no lot»ger,reppesenty the Percy estate^ I 
should not think thisjiist or hononsfble; 
biit your bibhag my sous: oughl, in ^aln* 
odier point of view, to inflhence them in 
yofir iavw; they know tbe printvples 
wtbidi haw been • inatill^ into you, the 
edsoation yuu hate received^ the ^. 
attipies you have 8te]»,-^frcH(n ait tfaete, 
they ^an form a judgment of what you 
are likely to be, aAad ibr what situations 
you are qualified, thetefMPe it is b«it rea- 
ikinable, that they eho^d recommend you 
preferably to strangers, perhaps of equal 
ability. They may suad ought to begin 
%irith this prepossoMMu or this pi^mmp- 
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lion in your favor^ but I trusrt they will end 
ivilh a coQvictioa of it's being justified.-^ 
If not». timr infiifteiice should eease to be 
«3(^rled, InnbOi't, every youjig ikian has^ 
Oli may have friends, and they will do. eSl 
tJn^y can to assist hiln ; if they do to 
apCQj^ing to his merits, they do well ; if 
10. spite of his demerits, they do ilh but 
Hihilst nothing is {H*actised to prevent the 
c^urs^ of free competitioB, or to discour 
rage active emulation, there, can. be no 
evij to the ooipmumiy^ thiere is nbi injn- 
irionil p^t;r<Qiiage.-~-*So much .fcr family 
fnend9.--r-^N<iw as to friends of yotfr 
(OWn raftkittg — Sorely, my dear, sqn, they 
we ^9 much yolir own earning, and all 
die advantages they can be to you iM ^ 
honorably yours^ as youp feet^ Whatefor 
a^i^tonce you i^y receive frosa Mr. 
Gresiham, I eoMider in this lighter* 
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ik« to gratil^de — ^Ivacl^nowledge t^MH in 
some Qasas, gratitude might be guilty :of 
partial patronage — but I do not think 
you hay^ much to fear oq this head, and 
you. need not, trj^wfelo yot^wtf t»iiib 
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scruples about your patron^ the grateful 
Irish porter. — In the first place it was, 
strictly speakings for an instance of pro- 
fessional merits humanity, and civil 
courage, that this man had reason to be 
obliged to you — all he has done, or could 
do in return, was to make your conduct 
known, and thus he has obtained for 
you, opportunities of showing what 
farther professional merit you may pos^- 
sess.— 

** If you had saved a minister of state 
from breaking his neck, and he in jetura 
had made you surgeon-general to our 
armies, without knowing whether yon 
were qualified for that situation, I should 
call that partial and. pernicious patron- 
age. — But if you had cured a great mah 
of a dangerous disease, and he afterwards 
exerted himself to recommend you as a 
physician to his friends and acquaintance, 
this I should consider as part of your fit 
reward. 

"So now, nay dear son, I hope you 
fully understand me, and that you will 
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not torment yourself with idle scruples^ 

or attribute to me false delicacies, and a 

prudery, a puritanism of independence, 

which I utterly disclaim. — Go pn and 

prosper, and depend upon the warm 

sympathy and entire approbation of your 

aflfectionate father, 

L. Percy.** 

t 
Letter from Alfred Percy to Mrs. Percy. 

" My dear Mother^ 

Notwithstanding Rosamond's d^ead 
of such, a commojiplace ending for her 
heroine, ,1 own, that from all, I have 
heard of Mr. Barclay, if he had been 
but ten years' younger, and a little more 
of a laughing philosopher .... and if 
Caroline could but have loved him, I 
should; have be^n very glad to have had 
him for a brpther.-in-law ; but since these, 
things cannot be, I .regret as little as 
possible, that the '^Leicestershire estate 
is not to cofne into our. family, and that 
I have not t^e ;dra>ving of the marriage 
settlements. I feel the love of monev, 

VOL. ir. - I 
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and stitl more the love of landed property 
gromng fast upon me, as I look over 
parchments and hear of fees -hear of 
fees^ for I am not come to touching 
many. What a miser I shall become 
vi^hen I actually touch them^ if the bai^ 
imagination of a fee can thus act upon 
my mercenary propensities ! 

*' Give my love to Rosamond> and 
thanks for her letters from Hungerford- 
Castle. I rejoice that change of IbrluBe 
has made no change in your reception 
there. Rosamond's letters were great 
delight to me» and I kept tfa^n <alwa3rs 
to read when the business of the day was 
done, and I read them by my single 
candle in my lone chamber.-**! would 
rlither live in my lone chamber all my 
days, and never see a wax-light all my 
nights, than be married to your Lady An- 
gelica Headingham. I give Mr. Barclay 
joy of having escaped from her charms. 
I prefer an indenture tripartite, however 
musty or tiresome, to a triple tyrant, 
however fair or entertaining. 
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** So yett expect me to be very enter- 
tamiiig neytt TaeattoD, and yoa expect 
to bear dl I have seen, heard, felt, and 
understood, since I came to London. 
Alas! 'Rosamond, I have no wonders to 
relate, and lest you should be disap- 
p<nnted when we meet, I had best tell 
you now, and at once, all 1 have to say 
About myself. My history is much like 
that of the first years at the Bar of every 
young lawyer---*-short and bitter — much 
Jbw jand few fees. Some, however, I have 
received. 

«• A few of my fiather's friends, who 
are «o utifortunate as to be at law, have 
been so^^good as la direct their attorneys 
to give me briefs. But most of his 
&mkds, ta my loss .... I am too gene- 
roui^> observe, to say to my sorrow^ are 
wise enough to keep clear of lawsuits. 
I iheard his friend, the late Chancellor, 
^ay the other day to some one who 
wanted to plunge into a suit in chan- 
cery, 

" * If any hoAy were to take a fancy 

12 . 
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to a corner of my estate, I would rather, 
—provided always that nobody kn^w 
it, — let him have it, than go to law for 
it— 

" But to go on with nay own af- 
fairs. 

*/ A little while after my int^view 
with Lord Oldborough, his; Lordship 
. • .to my surprise-^ for I thought his 
offer to ^ assist me in my profession, if 
ever it. should lie in his line,' was a mere 
courtier-, pro»,«e,-«„. bta -Forney u> 

me, with a brief in a cause of Colonel 
Hauton's. The Colonel has gone to 
law (most ungrateful as he is) with his 
uncle, who was his guardian, and who 
managed all his affairs for years* — I need 
not explain to you the merits of the suit, 
or the demerits of the plaintiff. It is 
enough to tell you, that I was so fortu- 
nate as t6 perceive, that the Colonel's 
claim was what we call barred in law by 
the statute of limitations — (Let my father 
rise to explain) I, all-glorious, with the 
hope of making a good point which had 
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escaped the other counsel employed on 
our side, went into court with my act 
in my band ; but when I was beginning 
to make 'my point, the senior counsel 
would not permit me to speak, snatched 
the book from my hand, stated my ob- 
jtection as his own, never even acknow- 
ledged thie assistance he had received 
from me-*-obtained a nonsuit against the 
Colonel, and had all the honor ^ and 
triumph of l\ie day. — Some few gentle- 
men of the bar, who were near me, knew 
Ihe truth, and they were indignant.— rl 
hear that my senior, whose name I will 
never tell you lest yon ' should hate it, 
has got into great practice by the gaining 
of this suit. Be that as it may, I would 
not change places and feelings with hinr 
at this moment. 



t t 



' Grant me an boneit famej &t grant me none!' 

*' Mr. Grose, Lord Oldborough's so- 
licitor, a rich rogue and very saucy, was 
obliged to employ me, because his client 
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ordered it» and X^ Oldborovgb is not 
a man to be di3obeyed, either in pmate 
or public affairs : bat the attoroey was 
obviously vexed and scandalised by his 
Lordship's employing nie» a young bar- 
r]ster> of whom nobody hful ever beards 
and who was not recommended by hraif 
or under the protection even oi any so^ 
lioitor of eminence, Mr. Grose knew 
well how the suit was gained, but be 
never mentioned it to Lord OUbovoui^ ] 
on the contrary^ he gave aU tbe credift 
to my Senior. This dry story of a paint 
^ law» is the most iniecesting tbiag 1 
have to tell you about mysdf.-^^I have 
seen nothings heard notluog, lfM%m no- 
ttmig, but of law, and I begin to Ibel it 
difficult to write, speak, or tbijok^ in ai^ 
but professional language* Tell my 
father, that I shall soon come to talking 
law Latin and law French. 

** I know no more of what is going on 
in this great Betropolis, than if I were 
at Tobolsk]* Buckhurat Fatooner used' 
to be my newspaper, but since he has 
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pv^n up all hopes of CaroliBe, he stidom 
comes near me. I have lost in him 
my fashmiable Daily Advertiser, my 
IteHe Auemibkbe, weA tMe k t6(e maga^ 
zme. 

** l^ast SmMlay I went to his fasbiott^^ 

ablife chapel to hear him preachy he is 

tflueh admired -T-but I doA*t like hid man'> 

ner, br his sermons— loo theatrical and 

affected — too rhetorical and antttfaetieid, 

evidently more suited to display the ta* 

lehts of the preacher, than to do honot 

to Goi or good to mM«-^He told mo» 

fhat if he eotdd preach himself into a 

deanery, be iibould tbinW he hadpreached 

to some purpose ; ahd could dte with a 

dafe conseiencei as he should think he 

had not litbofed in vain in his vocation. 

-^Ot aR men, I think a dissipated der- 

gyM^ti is the most contemptible. How 

mnch Coihmissioner Falconer has to 

answer ibr, who forted him, or Who lored 

him, knowing how nnfit he Wan forit, 

inter the church! — ^The Commissiotler 

ftets becaose ihe j^itie 6t iniquity has 
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not yet been received — the living of 
Chipping^Friars is not yet Bu^jkhurst's. 
— ^The. poor paralytic incumbent, for 
whose death he is praying daily^ is still 
living, and, as Buckhurst says^ may 
shake on many a long year.^-^How Buck- 
burst lives in the mean time at the rate 
he does^ I cannot tell your-^that art of 
living in style upon nothing is an art^ 
v?hicb I see practised by numbers, but 
which is. still a mystery to me. — How<i> 
ever^ the Falconers seem in great favor at 
present ; the Commissioner hopes Lord 
Oldborough may do something for Buck- 
hurst.— — Last Sundays when I went tp 
hear him preachy I saw the whole ^- 
mily of the Falconers, in grandeur, in 
the Duke of Greenwich's seat. — The 
Ma;rchioness of Twickenham was there^ 
and looked beautiful, but, as I thought, 
.unhappy. After the sermon, I heard 
Lady Somebody, who was in the next 
seat to me, whisper to a, Lady Other- 
.body, just as she was rising after the 
blessing, *^My dear Madam^ did you 
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liear the sno<>king' report about the Mar- 
cbi<Aiess bf T*jrifckeriham ?"-LTheri a 

t 

very close and confidential whisper. — 
Them, loiid enougli "for the to hear — 
" But, I do suppose, as there ai-e hopes 
^f an" heir, all wiH be hushed— For the 
|>res€nt."' ' .•'•'.-''"• •■ ^ 

" Just then thtf Duke oiT Grfeenwich 
and the Marquis and^ Marchioness came 
down the aSsle, and as they past, my 
scaiidal-mongers smiled, and curtsied, 
tod i^^ere so delighted to see their dear 
Marchioness. -^The Miss Falconers, fol- 
lowing in tihe wake' kA nobility, seemed 
too much charmed with themselves, to 
see or know me — till Lord C)idborough, 
though listening fo the Duke^ espied me^ 

abd did me the' hohdPto bow; then the 

^ * . ' 

Misses piit' up their glasses to see who I 

e^uld be^ and they also smiled, and curt- 
sied/ ailid were 'delighted to see me. 

*^ It is 'well for us, that we don't live 
6n their smiles and curtsies. — They went 
«if iti the Mai^chiohess of Twickenham's, 

14 
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saperb eqnipage. — ^I had a full tiew^ 
her a& she dr^w up the giass^ and a mof e 
melapoholy counttnauce than hers I 
have seldom geep^ ■■ J Lard Oldborou|^ 
hoped my &ther was weU-*-bat never^ 
mentioned Godfrej.-^The Marchiooeaa 
does not know me^ but she turned at the 
aame of Percys and I thought sighed.—- 
Now> Rosamondj I put that sigh in for 
you — Make what you can of it^ aipid of 
the half-heard mysterious whisper. I 
expect that you will have a romance in 
great forwardnessi before Monday^ the 
dd of nei;t month, whea I hope to see 
ypu alii 

*^ No letters from Godfrey*~-£rasmiis 
desires me to thank ,my father for hit 
l^ter, which has completely satisfied hia 
scruples of conscience; He has been so 
busy of latet he tells xMp he has not had 
time to record for you aU his doings.-^ 
Jn one word he is doing exceedingly well. 
His practice increases every day in the, 
city in spite of Dr. Frumpton. Adieu till 
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Monday the 3rd~Kbppj Monday l^--^ 
< Restraint that ra^eetens liberty/ — ^Mjr 
dear laoifaery jw^hich do ybu think loves 
▼acalMA-itme most, a lawyer or a school- 
boy? — How few have such homes to go 
toaslbave! 

* ' I wai itttermpted just now by a letter 
from a certain farmer, of the name of 
Grimwood, viho has written to me— 
' becaose I am a friend to jnstice, and 
my father's son, &c./ and has given me a 
long aoconnt of a quarrel he has with 
Jh. Leicester, abont the tithe of peaoheA 
-*-isaid Orimwood is so angry, that he 
can neither spell nor write intelligibly, 
and he swears that heMl go to law with 
the Doctor, and if it cost him a thousand 
guineas in gold, he will bare the law of 
the Doctor. I wish my father would be 
so kind, aa to send to Mr. Grimwood^ 
(he lives at Pegginton) and advise him 
to keep clear of Attorney Sharpe, and 
to keep G06l, if possible, till Monday 
the drd, and then I will make up the 
quarrel if I can.-^Observe, more is to be 
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done on Monday the Srd^ than ^ver ^as 

done on any other Monday. '■ , * 

> . Your affectionate Soq; . * 

Alfiied Pbiict/* ' 

4 

" P. S. — I open my letter to tell -you a 
delightful piece of news — that Lord Old- 
borough has taken Temple for his private 
secretary, and will bring him: in for thi 

borough of . How his Lordship 

found him out to* be the author of that 

4 

famous pamphlet, which bore Gunningw 
ham's name, I do not knpw^ I know^ 
that I kept the secret, as in honor bound. 
But Lord Oldborough has the heist ways 
and means of obtaining intelligence of 
any man in England. It is singular that 
he never said one word about the psimph<e 
let to Temple, nor ever ajipeared to him 
to know that it was his writing.-r-I dan*, 
not understand this," 

To comprehend why Lord Oldborough 
had never mentioned the pamphlet to 
Mr. Temple, it was necessary .to know 
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irore than Alfred Wad opportunities of 
discovering of this minister's character. 
His Xiordship did n6t choose to acknow- 
ledge to the world, that he had been 
doped by Cunningham Falconen Lord 
Oidborougb would! so.oner repair an error 
than* acknowledge. it. Not that he was 
uncatodJd.rr-But he considered candor as 
dangerous anci impolitic in a public cha- 
ract^r* - ■ 

Upon some occasion, soon after Mr. 
Temple came to be his Lordship's secre- 
tary, -Mr. Temple acknowledged to a 
gentleman, in Lord Oidborough's pre- 
1se^c^, som^* ttiQi^g . official mistake he 
bad piade; Lord rPldborough, as soon 
as jthp gentleioiDi.W'ds gone, si^id.to bis 
secretary, 

^^ Sir, if. you make a mistake, repair 
it-T-tbat is. suQicient. — Sir, you ai:e youog 
io political life — You dan't know, I see,, 
that cai^or buf t9 a political character in^ 
tixe opinion of fools— tba^t is, of the greatei?; 
part of mankind •T-^Candor may bCi ad*i 
i{9At^eQ.us-p-«,to. ^ mortal writer, w to, ai 
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private genUeman, bat not to a mimtter 
oi state. A statesmaOy if he would gOt 
vera public opinion^ arast establish a 
belief in his infallibility." 

Upon this principle Lord Oldborough 
abided^ not only by his own measures^ 
but by his own instrumerits^; right or 
wrongs he was known to support those 
whom he had onee employed or patrcH 
nised. — Lucky this for the Falconer fa? 
mily! « 

Letter from Affred to Erasmus. : 
** Mr ]>s«A D^cnmg 

•^ How I pity yon who have no va^ 
eation9. — ^Please^ when next yon snm up 
the advantages and dlsadvatMage!^ of th^ 

professions of Law and Medicin^^ to iiet 
down x}at^eiom to the credit side of the 
Law.^^Yon who work for life and death 
can have no pause, no respite ; whilst I 
fi\im time to time may, lyappily, leai^ 
all the property^ real and personal, of 
my fdloir ereatwes, to it'i^ lawfol or kj^n* 
lawful ownersg Now, for sisc good vt^eeks^^ 
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to come, I may bang sorraw and cast 
away care^ <uid forget the sound aod 
smell of parchments^ and the din of the 
courts. 

** Here I am, a happy prisoner at 
largej in this nat*sheli of a house at the 
Hills, which you hate never seen since 
it has become the family mansion. — ^I am 
now in the actual tenure and occupation 
of the little room, commonly called Ro^ 
samond's room, bounded on the N — ^E-^ 

W~and S-^by Wank (N. B. 

a very dangerous practice of leaving 
blanks for your boundaries ia your leases, 
as an eminent attorney tdd me last 
week). Said room containing in the 
whole 144 square feet, 41 square inches, 
superficial measure, be the same more or 
less. — I don't know how my father and 
mother, and sisters, who all their lives 
were used to range in spacious apart* 
ments, can live so happily^ cooped up 
as they now are ^ but their bodies, as well 
as minds, seem to have a contractile 
power, which adapts them to their pre- 
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sent confined circumstances. Prbcrnstes*^ 
though he was a mighty tyrant, could fit 

• ♦ 

only the body to the bed. — I found all at 
home as cheerful and contented as in the 
days when we lived magnificently ' at 
Percy-Hall. I have not seen the Hunger- 
fords yet; Colonel Hungerford is, Ih^ar, 
attached to Lady Elizabeth Pembroke; 
—I kpow very little of her, but Caroline 
assures me she is an amiable, sensible 
woman, well suited to him, and to alt 
his family. 1 need/not, however, ex- 
patiate oh this subject, for Caroline says 
that she wrote you a long letter^ the da!y 
after she returned from. Hungerford- Cas-^ 
tle.^— <! have a great deal to do since I 
came borne, to explain, and iddeed to 
decipher, the short-hand notes, which 
you have lately sent instead of decent 
letters.— r-I have^ howeverji supplied all 
your deficiencies^ and told- the history 
of Panton 's quarcel about the . wig< — and 
have given a, full account, of the green^ 
ribbon scene at Lady Spilsbury!s. . 
And now I must tell you what has» 
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hi^peixed to me sinck I came to the 
country .*-Do you remisinber ' my receir- 
ing^ ia reiy angry^ very ill-spelled letter^ 
from a certain farmer Grim wood of 
PeggifltOD, who swore, that if it cost 
him . a thousand guineas ^ in gold, I^ 
would have the law of the Doctor-'^viz. 
Dr. Leicester-e^dbout a tithe of peaches. 
—My &ther, at my request, was so good 
as to send for said -Grim wood, and to 
prevent him from having recourse in his 
ire to Attorney Sbarpe*-^With prodigious 
difficulty,, ti^e'angiy farmer w&s restrain* 
ed till my arrival ; when. I came home I 
found him waiting for , me, and literally 
foaiming at the moiith, with the furipus 
desire for law.: I.^flatter myself I did 
listen to his story with a patience, which 
Job might have been admired for. I 
was well aware that till he had exhaust- 
ed himself, and- was practically. convinc-» 
e^ that he had hothing more .to say, he 
V aid be 1 incapable of listening to me, 
or to thel voice of the. angel of peace.^w. 
Wheo at last, absolaitil fatigue of r^itera* 
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tion had reduced him to silaice^ whea 
he had heid me by the biittoD, till he 
was persuaded he had , made xne foOy 
master of his case> I prevailed upoa ivim 
t3Q let me hear what could be said on the 
eppofifite side of the question.^-^And after 
some hottts' cross i^amination of six wit-^ 
nesses, repeaters^ and r^orters^ and after 
an mfurite confusien of said Fsy afid said 
ke*Sy it was maiSe cleaiij to appear^ that 
the whole quarrel originated in the mis- 
take of a few WOfds in a message^ which 
Dr. L^cester'a proctor had given to his 
2K>D> a boy cif seven years old, who had 
left it with a deal gate^kcieper of sev^ity- 
mny who repeated it to fwrmer Grim-^ 
wood^ at a mometit when* the farmer was 
oirerfaeated and overtired, and conse-^ 
^uentljf prone to mismderstandifig and to 
an^gcr.^-^The most . corions Gircumstance 
in the whale business is ... . that the 
word peaches bad never been mentioned 
by Dr. L«ioe$t€fir*i» proctor in the original 
meanige; and Dr. L/eiceater teally did not 
know^ that Mr. Qrimwood of Peggtnton 
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was possessed of a single peacb. Grim- 
wood^ though vncomaionljr obfttimaM 
and slow> is a just man ; and when I at 
last, brought the facts with indisputiMe 
evidence home to his undecstanding^ he 
acknowledged that he had been too hasty^ 
rejoiced that he had not gene to hm^ 
begged the Doctor and the Doctor's 
proctor's pardon^ thanked me with bis 
whole honest heart, and went home in 
perfect charity with all mankinds — Mr. 
Sbarpe, who soon heard of tiie amicable 
cpnclnsion of this affair, langhs at me, 
and pronounces that I shall never make 
a lawyer, and thact my friends need never 
flatter themselves with the notion of my 
rising at the bar.— ^-Buk • » • . Csoroltne 
and Rosamond^ at this instant, have ap« 
peared at each of my elbows, and sum* 
nxm me out to walk with them. 

Yours truly, 

A. Perct." 

'' My letter was forgotten yesterday, 
and I am glad of it. Blessings on . Far- 
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met Grimwood of Pegginton ; little did 
I think, that he and his quarrel about 
tithe peachesy would have such happy 
influence on my destiny. Blessings on 
Farmer Grimwood of Pegginton, I re- 
peat ; he has been the cause of my seeing 

such a woman! of my receiving 

such a look bf approbation, such a 
smile! — She is niece to our good rector 
— come to spend a few days with him. 
——Grimwood went to the vicarage to 
make up his quarrel with Dr. Leicester 
«-^I do not know what he said of me, 
but I find it has left a very favorable 
impression in the good Doctor's mind. 
•^He came here yesterday, and brought 
with him his charming niece. — My dear 
Erasmus, ^ you know that I have often 
prayed that I might never fell in love, 
seriauslyy till I had some reasonable 
prospect of being able to marry — but I 
begin to retract my prayer for indif- 
ference, and to be of opinion, that the 
most prudent thing a professional man 
can do is to fait in love to fall in love 
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with such a woman as Sophia Leicester. 
— What a new motive for exertion! — 
Animated by delightful hope, perse- 
verance, even in the most stupid drudg- 
ery, will be pleasure. — Hope! — but I 
am far from hope — far at this instant 
from knowing ^distinctly what I hope— ^ 
or wish— or mean. — I will write again 
soon and explain.'' 
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CHAPTER XX. 



In several succeswve letters of Alfred^s 
to his brother, the progress of his attach- 
ment to Miss Leicester is described. In- 
stead of paying a visit of a few d^ys^to 
her uncle, it appears that she stays at 
the vicarage during the whole of Alfred's 
vacation. Her mother dies, and, con- 
trary to the expectations of some of her 
admirers. Miss Leicester is left in pos- 
session of only a moderate fortune.<-^he 
shows much dignity under these adverse 
circumstances, with a charming^ mixture 
of spirit and gentleness of disposition. 
The change in her expectations^ which 
deprived her of some of her fashionable 
admirers, showed her the superior since- 
rity and steadiness of Alfred's sentiments. 
—No promises are given on either side 5 
but it appears, that Alfred is permitted 
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to live and labor upcm ho|)e. He returns 
to LcMndon more eager tbatn ever to pur- 
sue his profi^sion. 

We trust that our readers will be fully 
satisfied with this abridgiment of the af- 
fBLiVy and will be more inclined to sym- 
pathize with Alfred, and to wish well to 
his attachment, than if they had been 
fttigued with a Yoknose of his love-letters, 
and with those endless repetitions of the 
aame sentiments with which most lovers* 
letters abound. 

Let tts now go on to the afiain; of 
Erasmus Peccy, explmn the cause -of Old 
Panton's quaritel with him, and give an 
account of what Alfsad called the gnen 
ftibb^m scene BtJjdAy SpBdmry'Si-^rr^^ 

Mr. Banton, provoked by bis (daugh*> 
ter^s (Coldness towavds Lord Boadster, 
had begua shmimtty to sui^ct, that the 
lady must be in love wiAh some other 
person. His young pbysieian was iiie 
only man, on whom he cautd fix his sus- 
loeions. Conatanoe .seemed to be on a 
mose confidential footing. wHh him than 



with any of the visitors who ifreqtieKted 

his house; she ' had 'Spoken of bitn id 

terms of high approbation, and ^ had not 

contradicted her father whdn he had, 

purposely to try her, proriduticed Dr, 

Percy to be tbe< handsomest 'young feUow 

he knew.'— While tb^se suspicions were 

secretly gaining Vstrenj^th in the father's 

mind; a circumstance' o'c<;urred^ which 

confirmed them at bnce, and caused 

^em to burst forth tiwith uncontrolled' 

violence of expression. * 

: Dr. Percy was called: in to prescribe 

for a sick lawyer, and. from this lawyer's 

conversation he learnt; that Lord Run-^^ 

nymede was a ruined man, and that his 

son Lord Roadster^is extravagance had 

been the cause of his ruin. Erasmus 

determined to put Mr. Panton upon bis 

guard, and thus, if possible, to prevent 

the amiable Constance from becoming a' 

victim. to her father ^s absurd ambition* 

With this vieW he went to Mr. Panton *i$«' 

The old gentleman was gone to dine with; 

his club.; Mrs. Panton, in her elegant ^ 
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languagej de&ired ; he woukL leave bis . 
MTith lien When he had ex« 
1. the. purport / of his visit, after a^ 
variety of vulgar exclamations . denoting . 
saq[>rise and horror, and. after paying' 
many compliments to. her own sagacity,. 
all which appeared incompatible. with, 
hertastonidmient, Mr& Panton expressed . 
much gratitude to Erasmus, mised with 
suppressed . sati$£3U2tion and - significant 
nods, which he could not quite compre* . 
bend. ,. .Her . g;ratitude. was interrupted, 
and. the whole train of her ideas chan^^ed, - 
by. the entrance of a milliner with new 
caps and . artificial flowers. She, how** 
ever, retained .sufficient recoUaction ot 
what .had passed to call aiber Erasmus 
when he bad taken his ' leave, and to in-1 
sist upon his coming to her party: that, 
evening. This he dedined. Then ^he 
said he must dine with. > her next, day, 
for *' let him be never so busy, he must: 
dine aomewheriSi and as good, dine with, 
somebody as with <nohody?^ia short, she 
^ottki take no denial/' The next day 
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Erasmus was received wUh ungraciotui 
oddity of manner by Old Pasitoa-^tfae 
only person in the dfawmg^room wUmi 
he arrived. ErasnuM was so fliiich strttok 
with the j^om ef his cottntenanect tlMl 
he asked whether Mr. Fantcki idt him^ 
sdf ill.-^Paatoa bared his wrists »iid 
held out his hand to Srasatiiis lo isdl bts 
pttlse-«»tkea wsthdrawiag his haiid> be 
exdaimed-*-^* Nonsense i I'm as well as 
any maa in England.'*«*-Pray, now, £k»c^ 
tor P^pcy, why don^t you get a wig?''^*^ 
«'. Why sbould I, Sir, when I hmre liair ?'^ 
said Erasmus, iavghing.**^^ Pshaw ! 
Doctor, what signifies laugkihg wfaesi 
I am seriiMS 1— Why, Sir, in Mmy youth 
e^reiy decent^phystcian wora a mg, and 
I have no notion of a good physician 
without a wig— particularly a youn^ 
one.--*-Sir, many people have a grt&at ob^ 
jection to a young phy^ian for many 
reasons. i^-^And take my advice ini time. 
Doctor Percy— a wig, a proper wig, not 
one of your modem natural scratches^ 
bot a deceat poiydered Doctor's bob. 
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wouM make you look ten years oldier at 
one dap(» and trast me, you'd get into 
pmctice fast cntugh fbeii, and be sent 
Imt by mafty a sober family, that would 
oerar tbink of letting you within their 
doors wtthotft the wig— for. Sir, yon are 
t0# yoang and too handsome for a physi- 
cian — Hey — ^what say yoit to the wig?** 
oondttded Panton, in a tone of such 
serious, yet comical impatience^ that 
Erasmus found it dificult to restrain a 
smife, whikt >he answered ^' that he really 
■did not think his charms were so dan- 
gerous, that it was necessary to disguise 
them by a wig ; that as to his youths it 
was an objection which every day would 
tend to lessen, and that he trusted he 
might obtain the credit of being a good 
physician, if he could cure people of 
their diseases, and they would feel it to 
be a mattar of indifforence whether they 
were restored to health by a Doctor in a 
wig^ or without one/' 
" Indifference!'' cried Panton, start-p 

K 2 
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ing ut»:ight in bis cHaif with passion.-^ 
** I don't know what you caH a matter 
of indifference-^Sir, I can tell you it's 
no matter of indifference to me, if yod 
mean me^ for say, that with God's roercy 
you carried me through, what then^ if 
you are doing your best to brlsak my 

heart after all ." 

Mr. Panton stopped short, for, at this 
instant, Copstance came into the room ^ 
and her father's look of angry suspicion^ 
and her blush immediately explained to 
Erasmus what had the moment before 
appeared to him unintelligible^ — He felt 
provoked i/v^ith himself for coloring in 
his turn> and feeling embarrasised with- 
out any reason, but he recovered his 
presence of mind directly, when Con* 
Stance> with a dignified ingenuous mo- 
desty of manner^ advanced towards him^ 
notwithstanding her father's forbidding 
look, and with a sweet; yet firm voice, 
thanked him for his yesterday's friendly 
visit to her mother* 
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*^ I wonder you an't ashamed of your- 
self, girl V — cried Old Panton, choking 
.with passion. 

" And I'm sure I wonder you an^t 
ashamed of yourself, Mr, Panton, if you 
come to that," cried Mrs. Panton, *^ eX* 
, posing of your family affairs this way, 
by your unseasonable passions, when 
one has asked people to dinner too." 

** Dinner, or no dinner!" cried Old 
Panton, and he must have been strange-^ 
ly transported beyond himself when he 
made that exclamation. — *^ Dinner, or 
no dinner! Mrs, Panton, I will speak 
my mind, and be master in my own 
house 5 so, Doctor Percy, if you please, 
we'll leave the ladies, and talk over oiir 
matters our own way, in my own room 
here within." 

Dr. Percy willingly acceded to this 
proposal. — Old Panton waddled as fast 
as he could to show the way through 
the antichamber, whilst Mrs. Panton 
called after him, ." Don't e;cppse your* 
4ielf no more than you can help, my 
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^^^''•''—Aiid as Erasmiis bfiwed to Tier 
in passing, she whispered, <* Never mind 
him. Doctor— stand by yourself— I'll 

Mand by you, and zve'M stand by yoa 

won't we, Constance ?— sec her color I" 
"We have reason to he gratfeful to 
Doctor Percy,*' said Constance, gravely, 
with an air. of offended modesty, •• and 
I hope, added she, with softened sw«et. 
ness of totte, as she looked at him, 
JanBd saw his feelings in his counte- 
nance, " I hope Doctor Percy is ^s- 
sired of my gratitude, and of my perfect 
esteem." — 

*' Come! . . . what the devil ?**--cried 
Old Panton, " I thought you were close 
behind me." 

"Now, Doctor," cried he, as so#n 
as he had fairly got Erasmus into his 
closet, and shut the door—" Now/Doc- 
tor> I suppose you see I'm not a man to 
be imposed upon." 

** Nor, if yoii were, am I a itfan to 
imprae upon you. Sir ?" said Erasmus. 
¥-" If I understand you rightly, Mf. 
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PantoBt you susp^t me of some d^sif os 
vpon your daughter-^I have nouew" 

<< And you won't hare the aasannice 
to deuy> that yoo are in love with her V* 

^' I am. not in love with Mifis Paaton^ 
Sir; she has chanps and virtues, which 
might create the strongest attachment 
ia the heart of any man of feeling and 
discernment, who could permii httmelf 
to think of her. Bat I am not in a situr> 
ation in which I could, with honor, $esk 
to win her affections, and, foftunately 
for me, this reflection has probably pre^ 
served my heart from danfer.-^If I felt 
any thing like Ipve for your dattglifert 
Sir, you may be assured that I should 
QQt, at this inst£^ntj be in your house/* 

*^ A mighty fine speech. Sir I and wdi 
delivered for. aught I know**-^You'ace » 
scholar, and can sp^k sentences, but 
that won't impose on* me, a plain man 
that has eyes. — Why « . . t^ me ! . . « 
Didn't I see you wUhin these two n^ 
nutes blushing up to jbhe eyes, both of 
you, at one anothe r ■■■ D on^t I know 
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wbea I see men and women in love . . * 
tell me I Mrs. Panton — ^fudge !*— And did 
|tiot I see behind my back just now, the 
'women conjuring with you ?t— And 
.aren't you coloring over head and ears 
with conscience this very instant ? — Tell 
tae !*'— 

Erasmus in vain asserted bis own and 
the youAg ladyV innocence, and main- 
tained, that blushing was no proof of 
jgtiilt — ^heeveb adverted to the possibility 
"of a man's blushing for others instead of 
himself. 

<< Blush for me as much as you please^ 
if it's me you allude to," dried the coarse 
father. — ^' Bilt when my daughter's ai 
stake, I make no bones of speaking 
plain, and cutting the matter short in 
the beginning — ^for we all know what 
lov^ is wh^n it comes to a head.! — Mar- 
row-bones ! don't I know that there 
must be some reason why that head- 
strong girl won't think of my Lord Run- 
bymede's son and h^ir, and such a look- 
ing youth, title and all, as my Lord 
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'Roadster! And you are the cause^tSir^ 
and I thank you for opening my. eyes to 
it^ as you. did by your information to 
Mrs. Panton yesterday, m my absence.** 

Erasmus protested with such an air 
of truth, as would have convinced any 
person capable of being convinced, that 
in giving that information, he had been 
actuated solely by a desire to save Miss 
Panton from a ruinous mateh, by honeirt 
regard for her and all her family. ' 

** Ruinous 1 — .You are wrong. Sir— £ 
know better-^I know best — ^I saw my 
Lord Ruhnymede himself this very morn* 
ing — a little temporary want of cash^ 
only from the estate's being tied up, as 
they sometimes tie estates, which all no« 
ble families is subject to — Tell me I don't 
I know the bottom of these, things, for 
though I havn't been used to land, I 
know all about it.r— And at worst, my 
Lord Roadster,, my son-in-law that . is to 
be, is not chargeable witii a penny of 
bis father's debts.— So your informer ia 
wrong. Sir, every way, and no lawyer. 
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Sir^ £>r I have %n attorney at my back 
**-«mI your iiilbrmatidn'S all wrbng,. «nd 
yo^ had no need to interfere." 

Erasmus feltj, and acknowledged the 
imprad^noe of his interference, bat hoped 
it might be forgiven id fiifor of the irio- 
tive-^-^and he looked so hoiiertly glad to 
jiear that bis ^olormi^iott trasr all wrong, 
,thtit Old Pantob it the moment believed 
in his integrity, and said, stretching out 
his hand towards him—" Well, well, no 
barm done-r-then it -s all as it should be, 
«id we may ring for dinner-^-^-^. Bat" 
>-**recurriiig again to his £iyorrte idear-^ 
*• You'll get the wig^ Doctor >" 

*' Esccuae me,*^ g^xA Erasmus, laugh- 
ing. *^Your confidence in me cannot 
depend upon a wig/' 

'Vlt can. Sir, and it does/* cried Pan. 
ton, turning again« with all bis angev re^ 
virred.--^" Exc««ie you J iio> Sir^ I won't, 
for the wig's my test, and I told Mrs. 
Panton so iast night-^the wig^s my t^ 
ef your uprrghtneesr in Ihii^ maiCter^ Siri 
and I fairly tell you^ that if you r^u^s^ 
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signify a button with me/' 

^« Atid by What right> Sir^ do yoii 
speak to me in tbfss ittafiner^"^-Mrried 
Erasmus, peoadly, for he lost aH sense 
of the Ittdierous m indigimtion, at tfatf 
insoletyt doubt of his integrity, whicfa^L 
after all the assurances he bad given^ 
these last words from Mr. Pidnton, im« 
plied— >• By what fight. Sir, do yott 
speak to loe in this manner F'^-^Ahd what 
reason can you hare to expect that I 
^oiild sabrnft to any tests to convince 
you of the treth of my assertions." 

*• Right!— Reason!"— cried Panton. 
" Why, Doctor, don't you know that 
I'm your patron !" 

'^ My patron!" -^repeated Erasmus, 
ia a tone which wonld have CKpressed 
much to the mind of any man of sense 
or feeling, but which conveyed no idea 
to the gross apprehension of Old Panton^ 
except that Dr. Percy was ignorant of 
the &ct. 
" Yoar pfttron— yes. Doctor,— why 
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don*t you know that ever since you set 
me upon my legs, I have been going up 
and down the city puffing • • . that is, I 
mean, recommending you to all my 
friends, and • you see you're of conse- 
quence, getting into fine practice for so 
young a man. — And it stands to reason, 
that when one takes a young man by^ 
the hand, one has a right to expect one'is 
advice should be followed, and as to the 
wig, I don't make it a test, you've an 
objection to a test, but, as I've mentioned 
it to Mrs. Panton, I must mak^ it a 
point, and you know I'm not a man to 
go back. ««.- And you'll consdder; that if 
you disoblige me, you can't expect that 
I should continue my friendship, and 
protection, and patronage, and all that." 
'' Be assured. Sir, I expect nothing 
from you," said Eiasmus, '' and desire 
nothing ; I have the happiness and ho- 
nor to belong to a profession, in which, 
if a man does not merit confidence, no 
patronage can long be of use to him,- 
and in which> if he does deserve it, he 
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will succeed, without requiring any man's 

patronage/' ^Much less the patronage 

of such a one as you ! — Erasmus would 
have said, but that he commanded his 
indignation/ or, ' perhaps, it was extin- 
guished by contempt. 

4 

A servant now came to announce that 
dinner was waiting. In very bad humor 
Mr. Panton, nfevertheless, eat an excel- 
lent dinner, growling over every thing 

as he devoured it. Constance seemed 

much grieved by her father's unseason- 
able fit of rudeness and obstinacy; with 
sweetness of temper and filial duty she 
bore with his humor, and concealed it 
as far as she could from observation. 
Mrs. Panton was displeased with this^ 
and once went so far, as to whisper to 
Erasmus, ^^ that her step-daughter wanted 
spirit sadly, but that he ought never to 
mind that, but to take a broad hint, and 
keep his^ ground." — Constance blushed 
scarlet at these hints of Mrs. Panton, 
from which she evidently suffered more, 
than from her father'^ preposterous ill 
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homor. Erasmus, who with great sim- 
plicity, and an upright character, had 
quick observation and tact, perceived 
pretty nearly what was going ofi in the 
family. He saw that the step-mother, 
under an air of frank and coarse good 
nature, was cunning and interested; that 
she wished to encourage the daughter to 
open war with the father ; knowing that 
nothing could incense him so much as 
Consta»nce's thinking of a poor physician, 
instead of accepting of an Earl's son ; Mrs. 
Panton wished then to fan to a flame the 
spark, which she was confident existed 
in his daughter's heart* Erasmus, who 
was not apt to fancy that ladies liked him, 
endeavored to relieve Constance from the 
agonizing apprehension, which he saw 
she felt of his being misled by her mother's 
hints; he appeared sometimes not to hear, 
and at other times not to understand, 
what Mrs. Panton said ; and at last talked 
so loud across the table to Mr. Henry, 
about letters from Godfrey, and the offi* 
oers of all the regiments in or out of Eng* 
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]aad> th;9yt m> other anbject could be intro* 

duced^ aad bo other Toice could be heard. 

* — Aa soon as he decently con}A, after 

dinwts Dr. Peifcy took bis leave^ hearloljr 

glad to escape from his awjkvrard sitnatioO) 

and from the patronage of Mr. Pantoii. 

-*-£rasmus wad mistaken^ however^ ia 

supposifig that Mr. Panton c<mld do him 

no barm«— ^It IS true that he coukl not 

deny* that Dif^ Percy had restiored him 

to. health, aod the opinion, which had 

spretid ia the city, of Dr, Percy's skilly 

wia^ Dot^ and could not/ be diHainished 

by Mr. Panton'^ railing, against hioi} 

bu!b when be hinted that the young phy^ 

siqian had practised upon his daughter's 

hearty all tbe rich citizens, who had daugh** 

ters to watchy began to consider him as a 

dangerous person, and resolved never to 

call him in^ except in some desperate 

case. Mrs.PaHton'sgossipping confidences 

did more harm than het* husband's' loud 

complaints ; and the very esig^rness which 

poor CgTD^t^nice showed to vindicate Dn 
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Percy, and to declare the truth, served 
only to confirm the sagaciously nodding 
mothers and overwise fathers in their own 
opinions. — Mr. Henry said and did what 
he could for Erasmus, but what could be 
done by a young man shut up all day in 
a counting-house } or who would listen 
to any thing that was said by a young 
man without station or name ? Mr. Gre* 
sham unluckily was at this time at his 
country seat. — Poor Erasmus found his 
practice in the city decline as rapidly as 
it had risen, and he began a little to doubt 
the truth of that noble sentiment, which 
he had so proudly expressed. He was 
comforted, however, by letters from his 
father, who strongly approved his con^ 
duct, and who maintained that truth would 
at last prevail, and that the prejudice 
which bad been raised against him would, 
in time, be turned to bis advantage. 

It happened that, while Old Panton iit 
his present ludicrous fit of obstinacy, was 
caballing against our young physician 
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with all his might in the city^ the remote 
eonsequences of one of his previous fits of 
equally absurd positive obstinacy were 
operating in Dr. Percy's favor at the west 
end of the town. Our readers may re- 
collect having heard of a footman^ whom 
Mr. Panton turned away for refusing to 
swallow the dregs of various phials of 
physic. Erasmus had at the time pleaded 
in the poor fellow's favor, and had, after- 
wards, when the servant was out of place, 
in distress, and ill, humanely attended 
him, and cured a child of his, who had 
inflamed eyes. — This man was now in the 
service of a rich and very fine lady, who 
lived in Grosvenor Square — Lady Spils- 
bury. — Her Ladyship had several sickly 
children — children rendered sickly by 
their mother's overweening and injudi- 
cious carel Alarmed successively by 
every fashionable medical terror of the 
day, she dosed her children with every 
specific which was publicly advertised, 
t>v privately recommended. No creatures 
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of their age had taken such qoanttties of 
Cbtng's lozeoged^ Godbold's elixir, or 
Dixon's antibilious pills. The conse* 
quence was, that the dangers, which had 
al first been imaginary, became real ; 
tbaie little victims of domestic medicine 
never had a day's health ; they looked^ 
and were, more dead than alive. Still the 
mother, in the midst of hourly alarms^ 
was in admiration of her own medical 
skill, which she said had actually pre- 
setved, in spite of nature, children of such 
$ickly constitutions. In consequence of 
this conviction, she redoubled Her vigil- 
ance, and the most trivial accident was 
magnified into a symptom of the greatest 
importance. 

It happened on the day when the 
eldest Miss Spilsbury had miraculously 
attained iier seventh year, a slight in» 
fiammation was discerned in her jtight 
eyCf which was attributed by her mother 
to her having peglected the preceding 
day, to bathe it in elder-flower water ; 
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hy her gpvernessj to her havirng sat up the 
preceding night to supper -, by het maid, 
to her '^ having been f^Mind. peeping 
through a windy key-hole;'' and by the 
young lady herself, to her '^ having beem 
kept poring for two hours over her French 
lesson/' 

Wha^ver might have been the origi«- 
nal cause, the inflammation evidently 
increased, either in consequence, or iii 
spite of the innumerable remedies applied 
iaternsdly and externally. — In. vain the 
apothecaiy dearcKl the passages, in vain 
mercurial ointment,, and blistering, and 
leeches, took their course — the eye grew 
redder and redder, and as red as bloods, 
the nose inflamed, and the mother, in 
great alarm for the beauty, as well as 
health of her child, sent for Sir Amyas 
Courtney, He had already wan Lady 
S(pilsbury's heart, by recommending to 
her, the ho$i0n.tcha^ or Tartar iea; which 
enables the Tartars to digest . raw lle^h, 
and tinges water of a rf dxolor. 
Sir Afliyas pronounced, that the young 
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lady had hereditary nerves, besought 
Lady Spilsbury to compose herself, as* 
sured her the inflamtnation was purely 
syinptoiDatic> and as soon as he could 
subdue the continual nervous inclina- 
tion to shrivel up the nose, which he 
trusted he could in time master, all would 
go well. — But Sir Amyas attended 
every day for a month, yet never got 
the nrastery pf this nervous inclination. 
—Lady Spilsbury then was persuaded 
it could not be nerves, it must be scro^ 
fula, and she called in Dr. Frumpton> 
the man for scrofula. — He of course con- 
firmed her Ladyship in her opinion \ for 
a week d — ^ — d nerves and Sir Amyas; 
threw in desperate doses of calomel for 
another month, reduced the poor child to 
what the maid called an attomy, apd still 
the inflammation increased — Lady Spils- 
bury desired a consultation of physicians, 
but Dr. Frumpton would not consult 
with Sir Amyas, nor would Sir Amyas 
consult with tloctor Frumpton. — Lady 
Spibbury began to dread, that the sight 
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t>j^ 'the eye woQid be injured, and this 
idea terrified the mother almost out of 
her senses. In the suspension of autho* 
rity, which terror produces in a faxaWy^ 
the lady's maid usually usurps consider- 
able power. 

Now/ h^r Ladyship^s maid had been 
offended by Dr. Frumpton's calling her 
wry good girly and by Sir Amyas Court- 
ney's having objected to a green silk 
bandage, which she had recommended ; 
so that she could not abide either of the 
gentlemen, and she was confident the 
yoiing lady would never get well, while 
they had the management of affairs ; she 
had heard — ^but she did not mention from 
whom, she was too diplomatic to give up 
her authority, — ^she had heard of a young 
physician, a Dr. Percyj who had per- 
formed wonderful great cures in the city, 
and had in particular cured a young lady, 
who had an inflamed eye, just for all the 
world like Miss Spilsbury's — In this last 
assertion there was, perhaps, some little 
exaggeratioQ ; but it produced a sala« 
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tary eflfect upon Lady Spilsbory's ima- 
gination ; the footman was immediatdy 
despatched for Dr. Percy, and ordered 
to make all possible haste. Thus, by 
one of those petty under plotis of life, 
which, often unknown to us, are con- 
ttoually going on, our young physician 
was brought into a situation, where he had 
Ai opportunity of- showing his abilities. 
These faforable accidents happen to 
many men, who are not able to make 
use of them, and thus the general cotn- 
piaint is preferred of #ant of good for- 
tune, or of opportunity for talents to 
distinguish themselyes; 

Upon Dr. Percy's arrival at Lady 
Spilsbury^s, he immediately perceived, 
that parties ran high^ and that the par- 
tisans were all eager to know, whether 
be would pronounce the young lady's 
case to be nervous or scrofulous. He 
was assailed by a multitude of female 
voices, and requested particularly to at- 
tend to innumerable contradictory symp- 
toms, before he was permitted even te see 
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his patient He att^ided carefully to 
whatever facts he could obtain, pure 
from opinion and misrepresentakioD. 
The yoftag lady was in a darkened rooQi) 
he begged to have a little more light ad« 
mitted^ though she was in' such pain, 
that she could scarcdy endure it. Our 
yxmng physician bad the great advantage 
of |>o8sessing the use of hjs sense? and 
understanding, unbiassed by medical 
theoriesi or by the authority of great 
names: he was not always trying to 
force symptoms to agree with previous 
descriptions, but he was actually able to 
see, hear, and judge of them, as they 
really appeared. There was a small 
protuberance on the left side of the nose, 
which, on his pressing it, gave great 
pain to the child. 

^^ Dear me 1 Miss, you know,'' said 
the maid, ** it is not in your nose you 
feel the great pain . . . \ You know you 
told Sir Amyas Courtney t'other ds^ 
. . . . that is, iSir Amyas Courtney told 
you . . . /' 
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Dr. Percy insiisfted^ that the child should, 
be perfnitted to speak for herself ; and^ 
relieved from the apprehension of not 
saying the thing that she was expected,to 
say^ she described her present and past, 
filings. — She said» '' that the pain seemied: 
lately to have changed from where it was 
before — ^that it had changed ever since Dr. 
Frumpton's opening his snuff-box near her. 
had inade her sneeze." This sneeze was. 
thought by all but Dr. Percy, Xo be a cir- 
cumstance too trivial to be worth mention- 
ing. But on this hint he determined, to 
repeat the experiment. H^ had often 
thought, that many of the. pains, which 
are supposed to be symptoms of pertain, 
diseases, many disorders, which baffle 
the skill of medicine, originate An acci- 
dents, by which extraneous substances 
are taken or forced ^nto different parts of 
the body. — He ordered ; some , cephalic 
snuff to be administered to the patient 

All present looked with contempt at 

the physician, who .proposed such. a. 
simple remedy.-— But soon after, the 
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child had sneezed violently and repeat- 
edly. Dr. Percy saw a little bit of green 
silk appear, which was drawn, from the 
nostril, to the patient's great and imme* 
diate relief — her brothers and sisters then 
recollected having seen her, two months 
before, stuffing up her nose a bit of green 
ribbon, which she said she liked> because 
it smelt of some perfume. — The cause. of 
the inflammation removed, it soon sub* 
sided, the eye and nose recovered their 
natural size and color ; and every body 
said, *' who would have thought it ?'* 
All but Dr. Frumpton, and Sir Amyas 
Courtney, who, in the face of demon^ 
stration, maintained each his own opi* 
nion; declaring, that the green ribbon, 
had nothing to do with • the business. 
The sudden recovery of the child. Sir. 
Amyas said, proved to him iri the most 
satisfactory manner, that the disease was, 
as he at first pronounced — nervoush--* 
Dr. Frumpton swore, that scrofula would 
soon break out again in another shape; 
and, denouncing vengeance against 
VOL. II. L 
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geiilel^ticrns yet iinboi^ii, he l^ft t^dy 
SpiUbury's chiltfr^n to take the cdnse- 
qu^nfce 6F tfrtisting to a youngs'tery whoih 
he h^ft tiirned by the shbulcfefs birt of his 
iiodpi(d\y for his im^ertineht liiteffetence. 
— lii spHe 6f all thiat the tv^o angry arid 
UnlsUcx^'i^ssYM p'liysi say, the 

T^6H^^f 6f the child's eye redounded' 
jliiidh tb t)v. Pei-cy's honor, atid iritrc. 
dti^ed fairii to th^ iibiice of several irien 
elf ^ciencie stdd celebrity. Who frequented 
Eitfy Spiiybtiiy's excellent diiiners. — 
E^en ilie ihf^ni|)erdnce of Df. Frump- 
fiiti^s s^^i^t wisis of service, for in cons^- 
qU^xite of his slsiertidfa, thfelt Dr. Percy 
Ki^a b^^tt iutried out of the fifbspital, in- 
<^Uii'y w4*s rRkde into the circJiitnistandes, 
9C6d ^he frf^tids of Erasitius had then an 
^'poiliunity of producing in his defence 
thfe Irish porter. His catise could not 
bfe in better Hiihdk. 

'With Hi'dt wafbith and eloqiiencd of 
^'itttude, characteristic of his country, 
the poor iytldw told his story so as to 
iSUdh every heart. Among others, it 



p^iftiedl^iy kff^'t^ ih oiKcet, just re- 
turned fHlm oHt £M?(^ oh tHe bdtifment. 
And Ky hiik H if as the iiekt % repkt- 
^ ak th^ tilBle <!>f a e'dlebBted )?eneria; 
i;^Sti tb^ c6n^i^a{i7hi tiif^n^ iip6h the 
iioAduct 6f cefi^id lird^ sdr^ofas^ CBHl 
OidbordQ^h happened t6 be on^ of the 
company ; the hj^faie of Pefcy stWck his 
eitir } but the motheht Erksdii& i^^s t^us 
brdiight to hi§ recblletitidfa, h^ ilftedd^d 
particilTarly tb -^h^t tfi^ dlKcbr v^as s&y: 
iug, aiidHttbr heitlhg two dircumsiadces; 
whlcih w^re i6 ni^M^6d #hh hnihadity 
and good setite, hi^ Lordship diit^l- oil tied 
to iivb mat ^IsVitich He dbUfd tb the 
rising bredit of th^ ^ti of hi^ did h^iliiid, 
by d^liiti^ hitti in for L^y OldbWroii^, 
who \iSs in a declining state O'f health, 
-— ^But Sir Amyks Cotlhn6yi who mi 
lotig iitefidfed her Lad^HFpi ^hdedM: 
ed with ait the bddrisss of Hat^^d, to pre- 
judice her k'^tiit ih jrbubg rivSI, ^nd 
to |)rdvedt l«r bbtbpiyih'^ i^fth her toril's 
request D^petiding 6ii.h& hmlM 

L 2 
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belief^ that he was essential to her exist- 
ence^ Sir Amyas went so far as to declare, 
that, if Dr. Percy should be sent for, 
he must discontinue his visits. Lord 
Oldborough, however, whom the appear- 
ance of opposition to his will always 
confirmed . in his purpose, cut short the 
matter by a few peremptory words. 

Sir Amyas, the soft silken Sir Amyas, 
could not for an instant stand before the 
terror of Lord Oldborough's eye— ^the 
moment he was told that he was at per- 
fect liberty to discontinue his visits — 
" his regard .... his attachment .... 
his devotion for Lady Oldborough, pre- 
vented the possibility of abandoning her 
Ladyship, he was willing to sacrifice his 
private feelings, perhaps, his private pre- 
judices, . his judgment, in short any 
thing, every thing, sooner than disoblige 
Lord Oldborough, or any of his family." 
^-Lord Oldborough, satisfied with the 
submission, scarcely staid to hear the 
end of the speech, but rang the bell. 
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ordered that Dr. Percy should be sent 
for^ and went to attend a cabinet coun- 
cil. 

Lady Oldborough received him as it 
might be supposed that a very sickly, 
very much prejudiced, very proud lady 
of quality, would receive a physician 
without a name, who was forced upon 
her in opposition to her long habits of 
rdiance on her courtly favorite. Her 
present disease, as Dr. Percy believed, 
was water upon her chest, and there was 
some chance of saving her, by the reme- 
dies which have been found successful in 
a first attack of that complaint ; but Sir 
Amj^as had pronounced, that her Lady- 
ship's disorder was merely nervous spasms, 
consequent upon a bilious attack, and 
he could not, or would not,* recede from 
his opinion 5 his prescriptions, to whicli 
her Ladyship devoutly adhered to the 
last, were all directed against bile and 
nerves. She would not hear of water oh 
the chest, or take any of the remedies 
proposed by Dr. Percy. Lady Oldbo- 



ypi^gh di^4 t^n days aftipr he yfaf calle4 

ip.— Thos? Vhp kfle^r ^o^jbiqi^ of tlie 

matter, that is, ahove nine tenths of ^ 

yphp talked ajbpuj; it, affirmed, th^^ ppor 

La(}y Ol(|ji?orougl^?s de^th was 9,cc?i3iQ^;^; 

ed by her fojljowifig tljp rjuslj y^rescrip- 

^ions of a y5)ung physici^p, whp |i^^ beefi 

forced uppp hef by Lpr/tJ. dljjbpfopgl?, 

and who, unacquainted with ?^er jl^dy* 

ship's consfiitiftiQ^, had ipisjtakt^p the 

nature of her complaint. All her J-ady- 

ship's femal^ relatioTjS j/?ipe4 m this 

clamor, fof tl^ey \fere mps* of Jbfin? 

friepds or p^rt/sans of $ir Amy^? Coijrt; 

ppy. The rftulf 9.nd conspicuous sjfS^r 

tion ^f Lord Qldborough interested Y??t 

nupibers in t|je di^cussioifj Vf^ich Jiy*? 

ci^rried op in eypry fashipp%bl/j wrd? tftp 

.4fty aftpx hpr Ladyship/s fjew^p^. 

Dr. Percy took 9 ^^cid^d ^(pp iji th|p 
ewjergency. He w?nf to tjif mjiis^t^j^, 
to wljRffi no pfje, friepd of epppay, had 
ventured 19 give th^ s^ightps^ l|int of thp 
reports in circulation. Df. Eer^y plainly 
stajij^d the facts, c(&pre^te<^, t^at his 



c1i^,r9(qter ^.nt} U^^^ fat^e of bis yf^^ Uff 

were at stake, an^ Jtii^^PJVS!)* k^ J^^' 
ship ,to ^ave the trut^, .eputyi^ji into, 
i?y^in^?9t ^i}d imp9.rtia| pjijy^ci^.— 
^ras^i^s )yas ajf5w;e pf 9II h^ has^^c^^jj^ 
in^,ki,pg .tjiis r^uest— ayyar^ tha|; he fppst 
hi^rt Lqi:4 pj5)l?orwi^'? %lifigsr^tha^ 
he must irritate him by bringing to hi^ 
view atoQce, and in this critical moment, 
a number of family qabals, of ,whicb he 
was ignorant — aware that Lord Old- 
fopi'ough '^as Qppr<^sed with ]t>usiness, 
^jiblic and pf iv^^te i and thfit, ^jjove all 
things, h^ yfSif' ?fflp9jtjient 0/ afly if^trfx- 

^n pp.pft his )>9»rs 9f ppywy.— fiv* ?^^ 

pf^fpr.^ Lord Olj^horougb'^ ip^gpfiiuQiiy. 
i^li^Qlft ^yiog 9AeY.<V<*» i>e patdpjKn 
an(^ vyrote an oiider, that propi^r, aieans 
sijtQifld be tjalfefl, to ap^e^t^ff t^^ dis^^ 

of which Udy .O^dborpugl^ 4;^. 

this pj^er^ I?y .ijh^ pur^^ns, confirij^ 
pr. Percy'? ppiivpi?, tl^|^J h^ ;^sl^.'s 
disease was jy/^r oiy |t^^ gj^^t— jSW' 
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Lord Oldborough took effectual means to 
give the truth publicity. 

** You need not thank me. Dr. Percy 
— ^You have a right to expect justice, 
more you will never want. My assist- 
ance might, it seems, have been inj uri- 
nous, but can never be necessary to your 
reputation." 

These few words— much from Lord 
Oldborough — and which he took care to 
say when they could be heard by num- 
bers, were quickly • circulated. — The 
physicians and surgeons, who had given 
in their report, were zealous in maintain- 
ing the truth ; medical and political par- 
ties were interested in the affair, the name 
of Dr. Percy was joined with the first 
names in the medical world, and re- 
peated by the first people in the great 
world, so that with surprising celerity he 
became known and fashionable. — And 
thus the very circumstance, that threat- 
ened his ruin, was by his civil courage 
and decided judgment converted into 
the means of his rising into eminence. 
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Late one night, after a busy and fa- 
tiguing day, just as Erasmus had got 
into bed, and was settling himself com- 
fortably to sleep, he heard a loud knock 
at the door/ 

"Mr. Henry, Sir, from Mr. Pan- 
ton's in the city, wishes to speak with 
you/^ 

** Show him in. So Old Pan ton I 

suppose .... Some indigestion has 
brought him to reason?'^ — 

•* Oh no such thing,** interrupted Mr. 
Henry, " I would not have disturbed 
you at this time of night for any such 
trifle, but our excellent friend Mr. Gre- 
sham'* ...» 

" What of him ?'^ cried Erasmus, 
starting up in bed. 

*' Is ill — but whether dangerously or 
not I cannot tell you. An express from 
his house in the country has just arrived j 
I heard the letter read, but could not 
get it to bring to you. — It was written to 
Old Panton from Mr.Gresham's house^ 
keeper, without her master's know- 

L 5 



ledge^ a? Ijj? has p^ opiniop pf phy siqi^ns,, 
she said, except of a yqnpg Pf • ?|^ffi}^, 
and did pot like to sen(| fpr bjm fpi: i^ji^ch 
a trifle ^s a sore throaty l^s|; it sj^oiijd 
hurt his practice to leave toyi^n ^t tlas 
season. 

^rasiQus j5tai(| to hear ijp more, l)ut 
ordered horses instantly, set out, ^^ 
travelled with all possi|}}e expedition. 
Jfe had reasoft to rejoice that he had 
not made a moment's dpiay, — He fpttf^fi 
Mr. <j)resham actually su^pcs^jLiug from 
^ quinsey — A jBurgeqn had been sf^ijt 
for from the next tpwn, but lyas uQt 
at home, i^a^q^s, the ifistap); he sfi^ 
Mr. Gresham, perceiving the d^f)g^r» 
without saying one syjlal^lp, spr^ing to 
the bed, lanced the tjirp^t, ^n^ s^yed 
the life of his valuable friend.-::7-TbQ sur- 
geon, wbp came thj? nejft dfiy, sai4 tihftt 
'f Dr. Percy pught tp b^v.e waited for his 
arpval, ancf that 9 physjpi^|) might be 
$pyerely blanaed fpp pprforming ^ 9ji|j;- 
gical opeiiation .... tha^ it was a y^ry 
indelicate fhipg*" 
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But Mx. Greshajft, ^^p jl^ fa^^ 

^jai J pojr did Df . P^rcjr, ff ho lysj? wrfjt- 
ing the foUo^JRg |et|pr ^ feif fjUJbef : 

* * * * *f Yo)a will 8jr|n|itfthjige 
if'ftlf m, my dear f'aU?ej> ^n4 all 097 
friends at horoe w'M sympfff-hv^p ]> .t^e 
joy I feel 9% s^eipg X)if? ^xce%pj map, 
%k^ l^ind firieijd, fecoy^ing ^o^^ fljy 
cjire. Thp?S are 30^ of t^e hagpy i»p- 
WRf? w^Jch, i,if m Crpfesfiop, rfipj|y 
us for years of toil^ dis^pjgffinfxq^^tg af^d 
^jl^ering?— y^S, sufferingf— rfqr ys& ti^ff^t 
^uSer with those that suffers—We mp^t 
d^ily and bpu^ly behold ev^ry fp^mpf 
p^io, acute or lingering: npoybf^s, ^e^y 
yp#r of o^r lives, w§ m»?t m Pfin9h> 
the victims of incur^ihle .(^^§e^. ISTe 
§rie doomed ^ h!?ar thfi gJJWMif: pf tj|e 
dying, ap4 tfee Jament^tigps, ^pi^Qtif^f s 
lih« r§pro?ichfis, pf surviving l^jjpqda j oft^ 
apd oftien pmsjt the capdid gnd httPl^i^ 
pby»pijfn d^plpre th^ ip?pJ£cieijK&y pf |»/? 
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art. But there are successful^ gloriously 
successful moments, which reward xxs 
for all the painful duties, all the unavail- 
ing regrets of our profession. 

This day — I shall recal to my mind, 
whenever my spirits sink, or whenever 
my fortitude begins to fail — I wish you 
could see the gratitude and joy in the 
looks of ali Mr. Gresham's servants- 
He is much beloved and esteemed — His 
death would have been a public loss, for 
the .beneficent use he makes of his 
piJncely fortune has rendered numbers 
dependent on him for the comforts of 
Fife; ■ He lives here in a palace, and 
every thing he has done, whether in 
building or planting, in encouraging the 
useful or the fine arts, has been done 
with a judicious and magnificent spirit ; 
— Surely this man ought to be happy in 
his own reflections, and yet he do^s not 
seem to me as happy as he deserves.to 

be. 1 shall stay here till I see him 

out of all danger of relapse — He has jiist 
wakenj&d— — ^Adieu for. the present.'' 
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In continuation of this letter, the fol* 
lowing was written the next day. 

** All danger is over — my friend is- 
convalescent, and I shall return to town 
to morrow — But would you think, my 
dear father, that the real cause of Mr. 
Gresham's being unhappy — is Patron- 
age ? — By accident I made use of that 
word in speaking of Old Panton's quar- 
rel with me, and he cursed the word the 

moment I pronounced it ^* Yes !'* he 

exclaimed, " It is twice accursed, once 
in the giving, and oiice in the receiving." 
— Then he began, in a most feeling 
manner, to describe the evils attendant 
upon being a patron — He has done bis 
utmost to relieve and encourage genius 
in distress 3 but among all the poets^ 
painters, artists, and men of letters, 
whom, in various ways, he has obliged, 
he has scarcely been able to satisfy the 
vanity or the expectations of any. — 
Some have passed from excessive adu- 
lation to gross abuse of him — many more 
torment him continually with their com- 
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plaints and inv^ctivi^^ ^g^lp^t e^ch Qther ; 
and, insteftd of h^yiqg dWP gQpd hy W 
generosity, he ^ftds %h^t in 9 Vftri.ety of 

ipsteoc^s, q£ vhich b^ d^t^iled thp cir- 

CJ^msliaflige^, Jxe bap doqe jpixdi n^ijfihief, 
ajjd, a§ hp s^ys, infinity i^HJury tp ^js 
pjyn peace of mind — for h^ has bur- 
4.ened hipj3elf wi^h tljg c^r^ of 3 nuoib/sr 
pf RPQp!?. )ybo canqpt l?p naade h^ppy. 
-TrHi? bas tp d^aj wiih roep bMJ; p^rti^Uy 
quUivatf d ; with takntSy upaccQtpp^ni^ 
by reason, jjqistice, or liberality of $^0- 
tjmept. — Myith great ie,ejifig bims^lf, be 
pufferjs fkcxftpiy from all their jfialpjisies 

■ 

mi qu^rrel§> and from the qear anjJ per- 
petual viejw of thp littleness by which 
ar);;§ts top pften degr^dj? )thein?.i^lvies.-rrTr- 
iinother map in ]^r. Gresbaia's siti^^- 
^on Kyonid becpme i^ ipisaptbr9pi$J;, and 
ii^ould cpipfort himsj^lf by railing agaiD^t 
jth^ ingrati^qdp of mankipd) bt|t this 
iKpjild npt cpmfprt Mr. Qresbam.— He 
Ipyes bis ffeUpw-pre^turps, and sees tb^ir 
ff^lps in ^orrpiy rather than in ^ger. 
—I havp known him, and intiift^t^ly 
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fpr a considefal^,^ *jf??l?» a^.4 7?* ? *J?^J?J 
heard hjm gpgfj^ od thjs^^i^bj^ct ImjI ontjp 
befoj-,^, wlijjp the p?iio.ter, ,wbom I »j5!?4 
to call the irritalble g§nii}9> bad carica- 
tured him ip r^turp for jill hjs J^iAfJ- 
ness. 

** Thpijgh it U pot e?sy to change 
the h|tb|ts, or to alter the views and ob- 
jects of a man like Mr. Gresham, past 
jtfe^' q?(?ridi^ of lifp, yptj cannot help 
flattjering my?^If, that thjs might i}p eC- 
ftpted. U b« wpnj^, by o»fi tpld ^^fptt, 
sliake p^ tt^^$p dependant^, th^ evening 
Hf,. b}» (|ay? m\g\\p ygt b^ spvfsn^ ^fjfl 
Jl^BBX* Ps W?^nt9 fr;^»(Js, ^^otjjTfjf^^lfi^. 
•^1: t^aye a4-vise4: hin|» as soon as bi^ 
sfegngth will permi^, t^ t^jie 9 IftUp 
Iflpr, jybifih wil? bfjpg hiiji iolo yqor 
gffft qf the coui^tfy. }1^ yfis)}^f m}ich. 
$Q b^ppwg acqjj^jqtp^ with ^U qj^iV fe- 
mjly, and I hj^ye gi.ven l)i<» a flo^ ftf 
intrqdvictipn, Ypn, qtjy ,d.e§r, fe^hgr^, 
can say to him more than I could with 
prop.i;i?ty. 

" Mr. Gresb^ f^ppws ^W ^9 ^99^1^P 
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as well as to give. — He allows me to 
have the pleasure of proving to him, 
that, where my friends are concerned, I 

am above pecuniary considerations. 

My love to my dear mother, Rosamond, 
and Caroline. 

• Your affectionate Son, 

K Percy/' 

Though Mr. Gresham would not hurt 
the feelings of his young friend and phy- 
sician, by pressing upon him at the mo* 
ment any remuneration, or by entering 
into any calculation of the loss he would 
sustain by his absence from London at 
this critical season, he took his own 
methods of justly recompensing Dr. 
Percy. — Erasmus found at his door, the 
day after his return to town, a plain, but 
excellent chariot and horses, with a note 
from Mr. Gresham, written in such terms 
as precluded the possibility of refusing 
the offer. 

The celebrated London physician, who 
said that he was not paid for three weeks* 
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Bttendance in the country, by a draught 
for two thousand pounds^ and who^ 
when the pen was put into his own hands, 
wrote four in the place of two ^ would 
smile in scorn, at the generosity of Mr. 
Gresham, and the disinterestedness of 
Dr. Percy. 



. ' 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



Letter from Caroline to Erasm^. 

'' My dear Erasmus, 

VouR friend and patient^ 
Mr. Gresham^ was so eager to take your 
advice^ and so quick in his movements, 
that your letter, announcing his intended 
visit, reached us hut a few days before 
his arrival at the Hills.-^And . . . Mark 
how great and little events, which seem 
to have no possible link of connexion, 
depend upon one another— ^Alfred or 
Mr. Gresham must have sat up all night, 
or slept on the floor, had not Alfred, 
that morning, received a letter from 
Mrs. Hungerford, summoning him to 
town to draw her son's marriage settle- 
ments — It is thought that Col. Hunger* 
ford^ whose leave of absence from his 
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regiment has, by. special fey^qf^ l^pen jrfi- 
P(;ated|y renewed, will be vjsxy soQ^i aeajt 
.abroad.— JLa^y ^li^^J^ P^ipbr^ ^ 
t}^erefore, c9P^ented to bjs u^.ge;it, d^^ 
for theij: immediate unioo; a^d Alff/^ 
jyill, I aiij sure, give then? as l,ittie rj^9fi 
a^ possij^Je to coiqplain pf tl}e laj^'s 
d^ay. Lady EUfZj^betb, whp ^as a}l 
that ji^ciaofi pf i^iod and true cpu^,^^, 
lybi^b yop knoyir is sp compjistely qqjqa- 
j^^ible yf'itl^ Ijbe if)os( perfecit gentleness 
of disposijLipD and softjciess, even tipi^^ity 
pf napnneff, res.9|ves t/j l^^vfi 3II jjpr i;«- 
l^tjons 9jad ftien^?, and to go ^rp^. 
$be says, she ki?.^w what Rprififies fb/e 
ipjgi^j; make in marrying ^ spicier, . ai»^ 
she 13 B^par^d tp ijo^jse th$fp ^ii^p^t 
^mt^'^Ofi or repipiflg. 
« ^n4 9oy tp retiwrft Jp ypw friewJi 

f he mpre we like >?i(n, P/stbws bfi^r*^^ 
o^f" JH4^^ent ^ litUe ,^t i^m ^S ^ Ifwd. 

of yW J ?>»*» Mfipen4?ftt|y o^ tjii? fiilp- 
ppsses^ipn, ]ifr^ shpi^> I Itppp, soon 
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have discovered his merit. ' He is a good 
English merchant. Not a * M. Friport^ 
qui sgait donner, mais quine sf ait pas vivre* 
but a well-bred, well-informed gentle- 
man, upright, liberal, and benevolent, 
without singularity or oddities of any 
sort. His quiet, plain manners, free 
from ostentation, express so well the 
kind feelings of his mind, that I prefer 
them infinitely to what are called po- 
lished manners. - Last night Rosamond 
and I were amusing ourselves by con- 
trasting him with our recollection of the 
polished M. de Tourville — but as you 
were not at home at the memorable time 
of the shipwreck, and of M. de Tour- 
ville*s visit, you cannot feel the force of 
our parallel between these two beings^ 
the most dissimilar I have ever seen— 
an English merchant and a diplomatic 
Frenchman. — ^You will ask, what piit it 
into our heads to make the comparison ? 
A slight circumstance, which happened 
yesterday evening.-*—— Rosamond was 
flowing Mr. Gresham some of my draw-* 
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iBgs^ and among them the copy of that 
beautiful miniature in M. de Tourville's 
snuff-box — My father told him tlie his- 
tory of Euphrosine^ of her German 

prince, and Count Albert. Mr. 

Gresham's way of listening struck us, 
by it's contrast to the manner of M* de 
Tourville — and this led us on to draw a 

parallel between their characters. 

Mr. Gresham, instead of shrugging his 
shoulders, and smiling disdainfully — like 
the Frenchman, at the quixotism of the 
young nobleman, who lost his favor at 
court by opposing the passion of his 
prince, was touched with Count Albert's 
disinterested character, and quite for- 
getting, as Rosamond observed, to com- 
pliment me upon my picture of Euphro- 
sine, he laid down the miniature with a 
negligence, of which M. de Tourville 
never would have been guilty, and went 
on eagerly to tell some excellent traits of 
the Count — For instance, when he was 
a very young man in the Prussian 
or Austrian service, I forget which^ 
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in the heat of siii engagement h6 had hi^ 
sabre lifted ovet the heacl of dne of tlie 
enemy's officers, when, Ibdktng down, 
he ijaw that the officer's ri^ht arrh wd^ 
brofeerr. The Count fttntiediaSely st'6p- 
ped, took hold of the diskbled 6Bc6t*i 

bridle, and led hini dff to a p1a(ce of 

» 

safety.— :—Thi& a;ria fh'any other aheb- 
dotes Mr. Gresham h'eard, when' he spent 
« s6me tSifie dn the CbritiHen't a few years 
stgd, wffltst he \vas ft^&nsactiiig sbiri^ 
cdmmercii^r bifeihe^s.^-^ — Hh had fiill 
op^oi'funities of Ied,riiing (he dprnrbH^ 6'f 
diffei^ht- |JdftY6s; and Ke s'aysy thiii H 

iii G^rittan/, whlftfe^f the hef^Mkr^ 
pflfide shdtfia siicifefea ib tUB iUfSne, 
that Cduttt Albi^ft AltdHbafg fhrpt be 
bis rittniStfer. 

" By th'6 by, M^. GrtshaiSj; tbbugh 
be i'3 r&fhef> kii emt\y mati, UM IboM 
rgiiia^kibly 660I diid' c<:>Aei|$6si§cl, show^ 
mme wafffith af youth, whenever arfy of 
his f^nhgs are toudh^. He Has ebthu- 
siaSttl 6f Character, tli'diigh mi df ^ari- 



ner. M. de Tdurville had enthusiasm of 
jiiAnn^T, brit hot of chdractef . 

** I wiish you tould see how ihiidh toy 
father is |)Iea^^ V^rith your friend. — He 
h«$ frdi(beiitly repeated— that Mn Gre- 
ilisLiny Idft^ as he has been trained in (he 
lif&bf^ti^ of merdanfile life, is quite free 
from the spirit of itoohopdly in i^mall 6'r 
great affaii's. My father rejoices, that 
his 6on has made suth a friiend. — Rosa* 
mond' charged me to leave her t-oota tb 
tvrite td you lit the end of my letter ; 
but she is Hsteriifig so intentty to Sdthe- 
thing* Mr. Gresham is telling her, that I 
do not bdieve i^he will write onfe liiie. I 
hedr d feW w6tlSi&, which so tnufeh e^fcile 
ifiy curiosity, fhat I ffiusf go cffld Ifsteti 
t06^— Adi6u. 

A^ffcfdtiottately yotift, 

Caroline Percy/' 

AnbtKer letter ftbtti Caifblihe t6 foas- 
ifiiis; d^t^a sdihe W^^ks alter thh pre- 
ceding : 
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Tuesday^l^thn ■■. 
" Yes, my dear Erasmus, your frieud> 
Mr* Gresham> is still with us ; and he 
declares, that he has not, for many 
years, been so happy as since he. came 
here. He is now sufficiently intimate in 
this family to speak of himself, and of 
his own feelings and plans. You, who 
know what a horror he has of egotism, 
will consider this as a strong proof of 
his liking us, and of his conBdence in 
our regard. He has related many of the 
instances, which, I suppose, he told you,' 
of the ingratitude and disappointments 
he has met with from persons whom he 
attempted to serve.*--He has kept us all, 
for hours, Rosamond especially, in a 
state of alternate pity and indignation 
For all that has happened, he blames 
himself more than he blames any one 
else and with a mildness and candor, 
which makes us at once admire and love 
him, he adverts to the causes of his own 
disappointment. 



i^l^ffil au^iiTij«rt«i B»J;PftP»fiW ©an b«,-.Trm. 
« ;/l the flrocjlucliiftns. b»K«l F^fli W#«ife 
^ey wiW wake tbe>ir q>w w%yrrrr,-rJf 

p«»f spi}^ *S »^eM :?s. oil tfywgs i hff. kiis. j^ 

siders the trade of.a.patroq..*6 of^M tft* 
9>P(5t tlK»«lri^s,, ^8 it ^, l|h^,J9ast,',?|sefal, 

tq *lNrff;n^ ip^^ipr((?^g4p$,--cmiyin^<jl 
tJjSt i|t w »>u<?J?, l^t}^^^ |H». leavie :artists apd 
n^H ,9f lpjtt«fis .tp. ^^va^fif tfte^i^elyes by 
tt^eir Kaiyipi ^^Jitf* W^ tft Ifit the coa^pe- 
ti|;io^. off tfti^nls Ajiosk f^ly. wUhflut thft 

, VOL. It, M 
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iot^erencei or, as he expressedit^ any 
of the bounties and drawbacks, of patron* 
age. .f But then/ he added, with a 
sigh^ ^ I am an isolated being — Am I to 
pass the remainder of my days without 
objects of interest or affection ?—— While 
Constance Panton was a child^ she was 
an object to me, but now she must live, 
with her parents, or she will marry, at 
all. events she is rich, — and is my wealth 
to be only for my selfish gratification ? 
— How happy you are, Mr. Percy, who. 
have such an amiable wife, such a large 
family, and so many charming domestic 
objects of affection T— 

*' Mr. Gresham then walked away 
with my father to the end of the room9 
and continued his conversation in a low 
voice, to which I did not think I ought 
to listen, so I came up stairs to write to 

you. 1 think you told me, that Mr. 

Gresham had suffered some disappoint- 
ment early in life, which prevented his 
marrying } but K I am not mistaken, his 
mind now turns again to the hopes of 



dotaestio happiness. — If I am not mis- 
taken, Rosacqond has made an impres- 
siQn on his heart. I have been as con- 
veniently and meritoriously deaf, blind, 
and stupid for some time past, as possible 
— But though I shut my eyes, and stop 
my ears, yet my imagination wiU act» 
and I can only say to myself, as we used 
to do when we were children, 

" I will not think of it till it comes, 
that I may have the pleasure of the 
surprise — * .»»»#* 

Affectionately yours, 

Carolikb Percy/* 

, . ■ • *. 

Caroline was right— ^^ Rosamond had 
made a great impression upon Mr. Gre- 
sham's heart.-^— His recollection of the 
difference between his age and 'Rosa- 
mond's; and ' his* conscioushess of the 
want of the gayety and attractions of 
youth, rendered him extremely diffident, 
and for some time syppressed his passion, 
at least delayed the declaration of his 
auachtne«t. But . Rosamond . seeded 
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evidently to like his company and eon^ 
tersation^ an^ she showed that degree of 
esteem and interest for hin», which, he 
flattered himself, might be improved into 
a more tender affection. iJe ventured 
to make his proposal — He applied first 
to Mrs. Percy, and entreated that she 
would make known his sentiments to her 
daughter. 

When Mrs. Pfercy spoke to Rosamond, 
she was surprised, by the very decided 
refusal which Rosamond immediately 
gave. Both Mrs. Percy and Caroline 
were inclined to think, that Rosamond 
had not only a high opinion of Mr. Gre- 
sham, but that she had felt a preference 
for him, which she had never before ishowii 
for any other person — and they thought 
that, perhaps, some refinement of de- 
licacy about accepting his large fortune, 
or some fear that his want of high birth, 
and what are called good connexions, 
would be objected to by her father arid 
xpother, might be the cause of this re- 
fusal. Mrs, Percy felt extremely anxious 



tt> explain her <iwfi s^kitii&e&ts^ . and 
fuller to iiiicknBtAnd RosAtoonA's feeltog&r 
-^In ihU imv^iity. Carotin^ ; joihed m^t 

and brdent affitotiota^ \^higl^ Ro^^kv^nd 
had eveir shown for hei!|» v^ihen tiie in*^ 
tere»ts of bfer heart w^He in qttestioi^r 
wefe 6tMng in. Cartiline's^ reeoUeOiiODr 
and «hes8 were now. fuUy relufrbf^ 
Ci»rolina thoiiigbt Mn Gfesham wa» to<^ 
old to h^r sibtec, but sbe^c^a^idfired that 
tfaib objeelii^B, ^iffid' all ^het9, dho«I4 
yield 4lo ^ Rosaimtf Qbd'^ <iwii opinion and 
tastb. Sbe agrej^d wilh hser mpther ia 
iiskagimng, that Ho^atsi^nd <was n^ot qiiite 
indiffieoent to fhii otekit atid to hi« attach- 

Mtb. Petty begafa bjr. f^s^Oring Ko^a* 
i»f0ikd,.th4t/she dioald be Ic^ entirely at^ 
liberty to decide according to hev own^ 
judgmientand lielslings.?^ . , 

" Y<m bavenduj my/flear^ feow .jrout 
father and I hakrfe abted towards your 
SKit^ j and yon mdy be mre, thai we shall 
show you eqtial j wltiQe. Thodgh ff arents- 
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are accused of always ratings ^ a good 
estate above a faithful lover^' yet you 
will recollects that Mr. Barclay's good 
estate did not induce us to press his suit 
^ith Caroliue. Mr. Gresham has a large 
fortune; and, to speak in Lady Jane 
Gfauville's style, it must be acknow^ 
ledged, my dear Rosamond,, that thi» 
would be a most advantageous match ; : 
but for this very reason we are parti- 
cularly desirous, that you should deter- 
mine for yourself-^-'^At the samie time let 
me tell you, that I am a little surprised by 
the promptness of your decision— ^Let 
me be sure, that this negative is serious 
-^Let me be sure, that I rightly under- 
stand you, my Love — Now, when only 
your own Caroline is present, tell me 
ivhat are your ol^ections to Mr. Gre- 
sham?" ^ 

Thanks for her mother's kindness:^ 
thanks, repeated, with tears in her eyes, 
vrere, for a considerable, time, all. the 
answer that could be obtained from Ro- 
samond. At length, she said : 
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«< Without having any patrttculftf ob^ 
jectioQ to a person^ surely^ if I cannot 
love hini, that is sufficient reason for my 
not vv^ishing to marry him'' — 

Rosamond spoke these words in so 
feeble a tone, and with so much hesi«- 
tation, coloring at the same time . so 
much, that her mother and sister were 
still uncertain how they were to undo^ 
stand her {^--and Mrs. Percy replied : 

•* Undoubtedly, my d^ar, (f, you can- 
not love him— *but that is the question. 
Is it quite certain that you cannot love 
him?" 

•* Oh ! quite certain ... . I believe." 

** This certainty seems to have come 
very suddenly," said her mother, smil- 
ing. ; :.r 

*^ What can you mean, mother ?" 

" I mean, that you. did not show any 
decided dislike to him. till withjn tbesf 
few hours, my dear." 

*• Dislike !— I don't feel .... I hope 
I don't show any dislike*^! am sure I 
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dtoiiki be TSiy ^ligmteAil . . i i k 0n the 
contrary . . . It irouM be jmpolssibte for 
My bt)dy5 wJidn gdod Ibi'aliy.thiti^, t^ 
dislike Mr. Cffeihamr." .• 
• ^sTlvra joa cfiih neither like Imr, faor 
disl&e bim?^^Ybtt ahs in a static of'^b- 
Mliite indifferencb." - 

^'•Thfct isi except . wf. gfktltiiderJ^mt 
tiltide for all hrs kindnbs3 to ErasmiiSi 
and Ibr his pa^tiaiil^ to me^-^gfiaiitiide 
I certainly feeh'' ^ 

^ ^* A«d efidieein ?" - r 

^t Yei^ to be srtre, esteem^ '-'**• 

*' And I think,*' continued her ilio<- 

t'ber^ '^ ijhat beford he (kMfvnUtfeA this 

tfjrtme of pntpoBitig ief yiyo, Resakhotid^ 

ydtt uded to sh^ febme ef tfte indigim^ 

tion of a good friend against those un* 
grateful jj^eople t«(ho'used him M if\f.'' 

«* Indignation ! ye;s," interrupteid Ro- 
IHtlti^nd, *^ Vvho oDuId AvM ifeeliog ht^ 
dignation ?" 
' « And pity ?^I think i feWe h^ird 

jrotiiSitpMiss ptty for poor Mt ; GretsbaiBi/^ 



<^ WeW, Ma'am, because be really 
was very much to be .pitied— ^Don't yoU: 
thiftkfeo?" 

"I do — und pity . • . you know to 
what it is ,aki*i ?" said Mrs. Percyj. 
smiling. 

'^ No, iodi^, iQjiother» you aeednot; 
smile-^-4iOT you, Caroliae— for the sort 
of pity which I feel is not akia to • . .it: 
was lAerely pity, by itsdf plain pity- 
Why ,sh«ii>ki people ina^tgiae and insist 
opoil ity itfaat inoi^ is felt than is ex-- 
pressed?" . - , ^ 

*5 My dear/' ^aid Mrs. Percy,/* I 
do not insist, uf^oa your feeiiug more - 
than you really do^ — But let us see — ^You 
we in a date of absolute indifference, ^ 
sbaA yet you feel iesteem, indignation^.. 
{iity-^Haw is this;, Rosfimond?! How 
can thtisibe ?•'...« 

" Very easity, Ma'aiQ, because, . by, 
afobolMe^nd'^fiibtfeaoe, I mean « ... Oh 1 - 
you :kiiow<. very iwell ^HmM I. meaa ..... 

absolhte inflUffitfteace as tb " 

M 5 
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** Love, perhaps, is the word whieh 
you cannot pronounce this tnotning''— « 

" Now, mother ! ■ Now, Caro- 
line?— -You fancy that I love him 
•—r—^But • only tell why , supposing there 
were any if in the case on my side . . . 
tell me only VbhyX should refuse him ?'' 

**'Nay, my dear, that is what we wait 
to hear from you/' said Mrs. Percy. . . 

•* Then I will tell you, why,", said 
Rosamond— '< In the first ^ place, Mr. 
Gresham has a large fortune, an() I hate 
none. And I have the greatest horror 
of the idea of marrying foie money, . or of 
th^ possibility of it's being suspected, that 
1 might doso'^' 

•* I thought that was the fear !'V cried 
<7ardtine; ^^but, my dear Rosamond^ 
with your generous mind you know it is 
quite knpossible, that you should marry 
from interested motives.'* 

*< Absolutely invpossiUe,'^ said her 
mother <^ And when you are) sure of 
your ewA mind^ it tvould be weakness^ 
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my dear> to dread the suspicions of 
otbersy even if soch were likely to be 
formed"— 

- *' Oh ! do not, my dearest Rosa-, 
moud^'* said Caroline,; taking her sister's^ 
hand, pressing it between hers,, and. 
speaking in the most urgent, almost sup- 
plicating tone, do not, generous as you 
are, sacrifice your happiness to mistaken, 
delicacy !" rr 

** But' ! ■ . s aid Rosamond,, after a 
moipent's silence — '< But you attribute 
more than I deserve to my delicacy and 
generosity. I ought not to let yon think 
me so much better than I really am ■ 
I had some other motivet^— — Yon wilt 
think them very foolish . .. . very ridi- 
culous . . * perhaps wrong— —But you 
are sa kind and indulgent to me,. mo<^ 
ther, that I wrll tell you all my follies. 
—I do not like to marry a man who iai 
n4it a hero— —You are. very good npt.ta 
laugh, Caroliaie''— :— 

^< Indeed,. I am loo seriously interest- 
ed at present to laugh!' — ^said Cacolij^ei. 



« Afad /61i mast b6 iS^n^Ale,'* i6bnti- 
litied llol^rfiond," thial I ciouM not, by 
any effort of imagination, or by Afey il- 
luSioti of IbVfe, dorivert i *nian of Mr. 
Gi'eslVanl*!^ tirfite of fife dfttf appeardtee, 
with his wig, atid sbb^t kihd of under- 
sVanding, into i heVo/' 

*^ As to the ^g,** replied Mi-s. Percy, 
*» you will recolVect, that both SiV Charles 
Grandison and Lovelace wore wig^-Bilt, 
my dear, grantiiig that a man catinot, 
in thiese days, be a hero in A wig ; aVid 
granting, that a hi^ro cannot, or should 
riot, have a sober under^anding, will 
ybii give ra6 lekVe t6 ask, Whether yOti 
have positively digt^mined; tliat iWhe 
But hdrdds land hisi'pines Ishoiild ^ive, olr 
love, or marry. Or life hSppy in this 
mortal world ?" 

^^ ^ehVkn forbia P siM kb^aAiohd, 
" particularly a& 1 am riot ^ h^y^Snte;** 

*»^ Arid as orily a few huliaf^a mlK 
lions of people in The world dre iri thfe 
sariie cdhditiori,'\^aded MVs; PSHcy.— 

*^ Ahtl ttibse, pfethaps, riot this Ifiust 
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happy 6f httWati b^iftgs/' isaid CaroliW6 
— " Bfe that a^ it may, I think it catitvot 
bfe denied, that Mr. Grestetn hai^, in a 
high d6j^rW, otie erf the qualities which 
ought to diBtinguiiSh a hero." 

<•* What ?** said Rbiyftttiond, eagerly. 
" GeAterOSity," i-eplifed Cai^oline— 
" and his fer^e fotttittfe, jVuts it in his 
pow* to show ttttit qttalifty upoh a sicale, 
more ext^ded tftan is lisaaMy all0w6d^ 
even to thfe hfel'des of romance." 

" Tri3te-i— very tt'iie" — said Roisamond, 
smilil^g^-^^** generosity might Artifce a he- 
rb of fein* if he were not ... a ftie^chaht 
... a merchatii !-^A P^Wy ought not tb 
marry a fnertehant.*' 

" PeiE'hai^, my deat," said Mrs^.* PJftN 
cy> ^' y Wi dbh't kttbw that hdff, aft le*^, 
(^ all tJib iTOblltty in Ettgland, h'ave 
married into the families of merchants; 
the^efore, in thteoplhioii^of hftff thfe iio- 
bilHy of Englattd, thcfre dan be nbthibg 
diiscr^ftable or detogitbry in stich aYi 
allTance.'' 
"I kno^, Ma*ato, stldi thihgj? arc. 
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but^ then, you will allow, they are 
uwially done for money, and that makes 
the matter worse. If the sons of noble 
families marry the daughters of mercan- 
tile houses, it is merely to repair the fa- 
mily fortune. But a nobleman has great 
privileges. — If he marry beneath himself^ 
bis low wife is immediately raised by her 
wedding-ring to an equality with the 
high and mighty husband — her name is 
forgotten^ in her title, — her vulgar rela^ 
ttons are left in convenient obscurity ; 
the husband never thinks of taking no« 
tice of tbem i and tf^ wife, of course^, 
may let jt alone if she please^-— But a 
woman, in our rank of life, usually bears, 
her husband's name> and must also bear 
all his relations, be they ever so vulgar 
-— <Now, Caroline,, hooestly-^haw should 
you like this ?" 

'^ Honestly^ not at all/' said Caro-^ 
IJne^ ** but as we cannot have every 
thing we like,, or avoid every thing we. 
dislike in life, we must balance the good 
against the evil, when we are to make 
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ottf choice-^And if I ibund certain ami* 
able, estimable qualities in a character, 
I think that I might esteem^ love^ and 
marry him, even though he had a vul- 
gar name, and vulgar connexions. I 
fairly acknowledge,: however, that it 
must be something superior in the man's 
character, which could balance the ob« 
jection to vulgarity in my mind." 

** Very well, ray dear,'* said Rosa* 
mond, *' do. you be a martyr to vulga* 
rity and pfailQSo{[>hy» if you like it — but 
excuse me, if you please-.-Siacc you,, 
who have, so much strength of mind,, 
fairly acknowledge, that this objection is. 
barely to be overcome by your utmost 
effprts, do me the favor, do me the jus- 
tices pot to expect from me a degree of 
civil courage quite above my powers/' 

Caroline still believing, that Rosa>» 
mond was only brining forward all the 
objections that might be raised against 
heir wishes, replied — 

<< FortttnateIy» my dear Rosamond^ 
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ydU ^t^ Viot oaUed upon for any isucb* 
ellbrt of philosophy, for Mn Grerfonam ih^ 
n6t Vulgar, -iw^r h evisn his bam^ vulgfcr,. 
and \^ cMHicH; hare ^y tnlgar mlations^ 
Ifecau^^ he has no relations of any de- 
scription — I ii^ea^rd bitn i$ay, Ihe other 
d^y, that h€i \Vfts an isolated being." — 

""^ Tteit i^ ft aoni^t,'' i^d Rosamond, 
laughing, " that h a gt^eiit thing in his 
favoh^but if he hafs niJt rihtionrs he has 
c6nnfexionSi Wh«t db you think of 
thbfee horriblfe PahtcMjfe? Thi* iiistant t 
thi'nk I a^feOM ]?anW)*i. cooling himself 

^^ig ptrshed bfefdk— ^WiSsteoat unbut- 

roned-^and pt^ttft)eVaht Wf^. Patiton 
^th tifei^ b^y wig And aWificial flowers. 
AM ttot t!« PAntkyri^ ^hiy, *Wt you ittay 
b^ Blii^ Ute^'^Bh^hoM^^ of St. Maty 
Axecot*Yr^ys, tll)afft\^baia^iyr ft^rth npbh 
Jlf^.^Gre'^/iflm, vv-ith bverw^^hi^itig fopfce,* 
aftA t^li pitttiteiNfefcip and bW-Sc^uailtlt- 
aiibe-sak^ dlatmfe upoh h^r pliWie no- 
tice and private intimacy^Ooriaf*^. cfiift^^ 
my deat Cartyfitte, dfen-f'sfj^fc-Hgaihst 
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j^HT conscieoGie-^Xou Ju^ow you newer 
c(HiM whjtistand the hofflQ$ of vulga-^ 



rians.'^ 



(f 



These viilgarians m buckram^!' said 
CM^Iine^ ^' have growaticom two to two 
buildred in a trices in your imagiaitA 
tion^ Rosamond-:— but conskler that QM 
PaRtt>p> «)gain6t wliom y^u hai/ie sqoh an 
invincible horror* will, now that he has 
^Uarrettfd with Ertsnra^ ^obably very 
sooil eat hiiKUself oat <^ the world ^ and 
I don't < see that you are bound to Mr. 
Oredham'sdeftd pertn^'i^ widow — Is this 
your oidy ol^'ection to Mr. Greshatti ?" — 
«* My only ol^ectton ! — Ofe ! no, don't 
flatter yourself, that m killing Old Pau- 
ton you have struck off all my objec- 
tHmfl^Iodepeiidently of vulgar relfttions, 
or cdnfiiexions, my grand objectioa' re- 
n^aittS — But I will address noiyjself to xny 
mother, for you ate not a jgood person 
for judging of pr^udiceS'i-'You really 
don't understand theai, my dear Oaro- 
line^^Oite might as; well talk to S<K^aite& 
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-«->You go to work with logic^ and get 
one between the horns of a wicked di- 
lemma directly — ^I will talk to my mo-- 
tber^ she understands prejudices/' 

^^ Your mother thanks you/' said 
Mrs. Percy, smiling, " for your opinion 
of her understanding/' — 

*' My mother is the most indulgent 
of mothers, and besides, 'the most can->> 
did, and, therefore, I know she will 
confess to me, that she herself cherishes 
a little darling prejudice in favor of birth 
and family, a leetle prejudice • • • well 
covered by good nature and politeness 
* * * but still a secret, invincible anti- 
pathy to low-born people/' 

" To low-bred people, I grant. " 

" Oh, mother ! you are . upon your 
cdndori my dear mother, not only low-- 
bred, but low-born, — confess you have 
a, what shall I call it ? . . . an indispo^ 
sition towards low-born people/' 

** Since you put me upon my candor," 
3aid Mrs. Percy, ^^ I am afraid I must 
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confess, that 1 am caiiscio«s of a little of 
the aristocratic weakness yon impute to 
me/' 

^* Impute I — ^No impntation in my opi- 
nion," cried Rosamond. '^ I do not think 
it any weakness*" 

'' But I do—" said Mrs. P«rcy, « I 
consider it as a weakness ; and bitterly 
sbottkl I repcoach myself^ if I saw any 
weakness, any prejudice of mine, influ- 
ence q[iy chiidrea injuriously in the most 
material circumstance of tl^eir lives, and 
where their happiness is. at stake««*-*So,my 
d^ar Rosamond, let me entreat • . • •'' 

'< Oh ! mother, don't let the tears come 
into your eyes, and withou^t any entrea* 
ties, I will do just as you please." 

/'My love," — said Mrs. Percy, "I 
have no pleasure but that you should 
please yourself— ^and judge for yourself 
•rr^without referring to any prepossession 
of . mine.^ — And lest your imagination 
should deceive you as to the extent of 
my . aristocratic prejudices, let me ex* 
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plaids Tlie imi^positvmy. . ^hioh I bave 
ackaQwiedged I &el towaixis lowfborit 
people^ arises, I believe, chiefly from' "my 
taki«gr it for pmt^^^ tb^t tbey-eabnot 
ht ihoroogWyi well-bred. I have i^ooi^ 
dentally seen examples bf people of in-^* 
f<iribr birtb/^wfad^ tHoogb 4be|F had Hsea 
to'liigii stfautioi^'and though tibey faad^ae^ 
quired^ ki a. certain de^ee, polite U»an^ 
nerfai, iapd bad been inetamprpbosed fagr 
fishion^ to ali oufewcrd appbltrance^ into 
p^fect gebtry^ ytet bstrayed some maribs 
of tliefi*-eriigifti, <or o£ their early. ^dttci<«> 
tion, wben^^r f^oir {i^s^ont^ or XhiiW 
inv^t^ts y»krt f otohed : t\im sotnle ^wk- 
vi^HyA geSflftlte, fsKMye yiiigar e^preseioti^ 
some meltn olr M^toetii^vy sbntiitiefit, 
sbme bttbitaal tKfntf^f^lion ei^f haifid^ ie- 

^* TWie, true ! ttadi^t tme V cried Rd- 
slattimid.-^" It tii^uit-es i%ti gei^^mitfitts, 
aft ifetet^ to wash orife ihki ^tn tft vuU* 
gatrity. Neither a getatlinAatti mt a geStt* 
tl^v^o^^n ean b6 made, in lesi^ thui^ tt(<> 



geftepMions: Tbev^one; I nerer will 
marry a low-born mfm^ if he had every 
perfection under the san/' 

^^N*y> my dear, that is too strong," 
iiaict Mrs. Pircy. — " Hear me, my dear* 
est Rosamond. I was going to tell you, 
that my experience has been so limited, 
that I am not justified in drawing from 
it any general eonclnsion. — ^And^ even 
to' the most positive and rational ge* 
neral rules, you know there are excep- 
tions/* 

'< Thatr' is a fine general softening 
clause,'* said Kosamond', ♦' but new po** 
sititely, mother, would' you have ever 
consented to marry a merohaol ?^* 

« Certainly, my dear, if your fitber 
had* been* a merchant, I should have tnuv* 
ried him,** FepUed Mrs- Peroy^ 

* Well, I except my fother; To pot 
the questidtt more .Mrly, may I ask, do 
you wishthatyopr daughter should marry 
a merchant?^' 

^^ As I endeavored tc^ e:&)plain- to yo» 
before, ikht depends ecitin^iy upon wka(^ 
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the merohant is, and upon what my 
daughter feels for him." • r 

Rosamond sighed. 

^' I ought to observe, that merchants 
are nour quite in a different class frooi 
what they were at the first rise of com- 
merce in these countries, "^ continued iier 
motheri—" Their education, ^t heir habits 
of thinking, knowledge, and mannersj 
are improved ^ and consequently, their 
consideration^ their rank in society, is 
raised. In our days, some of the best 
inibrmed, most liberal, and most respect- 
able men in the British dominions, are 
merchant$.'-«-I could not, therefore, object 
to my daughter's marrying a merchant, 
bat I should certainly ioquire. anstiously 
what «ort of a merchant be^ was,-—! do 
not mean» that I should inquire wh6<^ 
tber he was concerned in this or that 
branoli df commerce, but whi^ther his 
mind was free from every thing mer<ee- 
nary and illiberal. — I have done so with 
respect to Mr. Gresham> alqd I q$en as- 
sure you solemnly^ that Mr..Gresham*s 
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Want of the advantage of high birth is 
completely counterbalanced in my opi« 
nion: by his superior qualities. I see in 
him a cultivated, enlarged, generous 
mind. — I have seen him tried, where his 
passions and his interests have been nearly 
concerned, and I never saw in him the 
sKghtest tincture of vulgarity, in manner 
or sentiment. Therefore, my dear daugh- 
ter, if he has made an impression on 
your heart, do not, on my account, con^ 
ceal or struggle against it ; because, far 
from objecting to Mr. Gresham for a son 
in law, I should prefer him to any gen- 
tleman or nobleman, who had not his 
exalted character." 

*^ There!'' cried Caroline^ with a look 
of joyful triumph^ '^ there! my dear Ro- 
samond, now your heart must be quite 
at ease 1" 

But looking at Rosamond at this mo- 
ment, she saw no expression of joy or 
pleasure in her countenance ; and Caro- 
line was now convinced, that she had 
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• • ■ ' , 

been mistaken about Rosamohd*^ 'fbel^^ 
ings.^ 

" Really and truly, mother, you think 
all this." 

«' Really and truly, my dear, no mo- 
tive upon earth would make me disguuse 
my opinions, or palliate even my pi^ju- 
dixies, when you thus consult me, and 
depend upon my truth. — And now, that 
I have said this much, I will say no 
more, lest I should bias you on the other 
firde: I will leave you to your own ex* 
eeHent understanding and* affirctionate 
heart.*' 

Rosamond'^ affectionate heart vtras 
touched so by her mother^s kindiieiK^, 
that she could not, for some minutes, 
repress her teistrs. When she recoyared 
her. voice, she assured her motcher and 
Caroline, with a seriousness and an earn- 
est frankness, which ' at onee convinced 
them of her truth, th^t she had net the 
slightest partiality for Mr. Gresham. 
9tie said, she bad feared, that her friends 
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might wish for the match, and that be- 
ing conscious, she had no objection to 
make to Mr. Gresham, except that she 
could not love him; she had hesitated 
for want of a better reason, when her 
mother first began this cross examina- 
tion. 

Relieved by this thorough explanation, 
and. by the conviction that her father, 
mother, and sister, were perfectly satis- 
fied with her decision, Rosaimond was 
at ease, as far as she herself was con- 
cerned. But she still dreaded to see 
Mr. Gresham again. She was exces- 
sively sorry to have given him pain, and 
she feared not a little, that in rejecting 
the lover she should lose the friend. — — 

Mr. Gresham, however, was of too 
generous a character to cease to be the 
friend of the woman he lov^d, merely 
because she could not return his passion 
— It is wounded pride, not disappointed 
affection, that turns immediately from 
love to hatred. 

Rosamond' was spared the pdn of 

VOL. II. N 
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peeing Mr. Gresbam again at tfars time^ 
for he left the Hilfs, and set <>ut imme« 
diately for Londcm^ where he was re- 
called by news of the sodden death of 
his partner. Old Mr. Panton had been 
found dead m his bed, after having sup- 
ped inordinately the preceding niglit 
upon edpie. It was indispensably ne-* 
cessliry> that Mr. Gresham should at* 
tend at the opening of Panton's will» 
and Mrs. Panton wrote to represent this 
in urgent terms. Mr. Henry was gone 
to Afnsterdam 5 he had> for some time 
previously to tlie death of Mr. Panton> 
obtailied the partnership's permission to 
go over to the Dutch merdhants, their 
correspondents in Amsterdam, to fill a 
gituation in their house, for which his 
knowledge of tlie Dutch, French, and 
Spanish languages eminently qualified 
him. . 

When Mr. Henry had solicited this 
employment, Mr. Gresham had been 
unwifling to part with him, but had 
yielded to the young man's earnest en* 
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treaties, and to the idea that this change 
would, in a lucrative point of view, be 
materially for Mr. Henry's advantage. — 
Some apology to the lovers of romance 
may be expected for this abrupt tran- 
sition from the affairs of the heart to 
the affairs of the counting-house, but so 
it is in real life — We are sorry, but we 
cannot help it-^We have aeidier senti- 
ments nor sonnets ready foiF every occa- 
sion. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



. LHter fnm Alfred;, 

■ . * ' 

TtnB appears to have been written some raontti^ 
alter tlie facation spent at the Hitls. 

4 

'^ Oh ! thoughtless moriafa^ ever blind to fate, 
'* Too soon dejected^ and too sootf elate/^ 

You remember, I am 
stire, my dear Father, how angry we were 
wme time ago with that man, whose 
name I never would tell you, the man 
whom Rosamond called Counsellor Name- 
less, the lawyer, who snatched . a good 
point from me in arguing Mr. H$tuton'& 
canu. This very circumstance his been 
the means of introducing me to the no* 
tice of three men, all eminent in their 
profession, and each with the same incli- 
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CHAPTER XXI L 



. Letter frcm Alfreds 

■ ' ' ' 

TtnB appears to have been written some inontti^ 
a^r ilie facation spent at the Hilb. 

" Oh ! thoughtless moriali^ evo* blind to fate, 
" Too soon dejected^ and too sootf elate/' 

You remember, I am 
stire, my dear Father, how angry we were 
MHne time ago with that man, whose 
name I never would tell you, the man 
whom Rosamond called Counsellor Name- 
less, the lawyer, who snatched . a good 
point from me in arguing Mr. H$tuton's 
cause. This very circumstance h)fs been 
the means of introducing me to the no* 
tice of three men, all eminent in their 
profession, and each with the same incli- 
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nation to serve me^ according to their re*- 
speclire powers.— A solicitor^ — ^a barris- 
ter^ and a judge. — Solicitor Babington^ 
(by the by^ pray tell Rosamond in answer 
to her question^ whether there is an ho- 
nest attomey~-that there are no such 
things as attorneys now in England^ they 
are all turned into sciicitors and agents^ 
just as every shop is become a warehouse, 
and every service a situation.— ^Solicitor 
Babington, the solicitor employed against 
us in that suit, a man who knows, with*^ 
out practising them, all the tricks of the 
trade, and who is a thoroughly honest 
man, saw . the trick that was played by 
Nameless, and took occasion afterwards 
to. recommend me to several of his^<>wn 
;qlients. Upon, the strength of this point 
briefs appeared on my table, day after 
day-r-rtwo guineas^ three guiiKpas— ^five 
guineas! comfortable sight !-^But far 
more coQifortali^le, n^re^ratifying the 
kifp^doe^ft , of Counsellor Friend — Friend 
; by iiame, and Friend by nature-r-A more 
;teiWoleQt man never existed.-— I am sure 



the ptdfegBiott o£ the law has not CMk 
traeted bis- hearty and yeM. jmmi never saw 
or can doriceive a' nfafi- moreintdvA upon 
lu» bttsineBs.-^I lieli^ra be fats, dHnfes^ 
and sleeps upon law } he has the repota- 
tioa, iat conse^peace^ <rf bemg one of tile 
ttMiAidesli of cmr lav«9}reiESi^--tfae best opinkiai 
iivEnglaluk — He seeme to make th6 canse 
eS every ol'ieDt his ovm, and is as anxious 
as' if Im^ private property depended oa 
thcf fate of eaek suit. Me Sets me a finpe 
eatsampie of labor, persevdrance, pi^fe^ 
sional enthustasm^ and rectitude. He is 
OMr €xf the veitybest frfends a young Ism^ 
y^r like me eonld havii^ he puts fti« in the 
Way I sfaouUk go, and keeps me m it by 
ehawtng that it ki not a mattet of obancse^ 
bttt of certainty, that tiM ia the right road 
1m fbrtuitie, mud to fame. 

*' Mn Friend has sooiethties a way of 
pHyiDg a eompiioicint, M if he irai^ mak- 
ing a reproach, and of doing a fav(M*, as 
w mutter of tottrse4'^JtMA noir, I met 
hmiv ^^ ^ propod to ooihe (^>servations 
1 bappeiied to mi^e on a ea«ise, in which 
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ke is engaged,, — He said to me^ as if he 
wasi half aogry, though I knew he was 
thoroughly pleased » 

*' ' Quick parts ! yes, so I see you 
have — but lake care ! — In your profession 
'tis often * Most haste, worse speed'— 
Not but what there ate happy exbep- 
tioi)5, eKampIes of hiwyers, who have 
combined judgment with wit, industry 
with genius, and law with eloquence. 
But these instances are rare, very rare ; 
for the rarity of the case worth studying. 
Therefore dtne with me to hiorrow, and 
I wiH introduce you to one of these ex- 
cef^tions.' 

*• The person in question, I opine, is 
the Lord Chief Justice — and Friend could 
not do me a greater favor than to intro- 
duce me to one whom, as you know, I 
have k>ng admired in public, and with 
whom, independently of any professional 
advantage, 1 have ardently wished to be 
aicquainted. 

** i have been told .... I tfannot tell 
yon what — for here's the bell-man. — ^^I 
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don't wonder * the choleric man' knocic- 
^d down the postman for blowing his horn 
in his ear. 

Abruptly yours, 

Alfbed Pibcy/' 

* 

Alfred had good reason to desire, to be 
acquainted with this Lord Chief Justice. 
Some French writer saySj ** 2u*il faut 
plier le^ gran4es qiles de V Eloquence pour 
entrer dans un salon.'* — ^The Chief ,J,usr 
tice did so with peculiar ease. He ppsr 
sessed perfect conversational tact, with 
great powers of wit, humor^ and all thaf; 
felicity of allusion, which an uncommon-r 
ly recollective memory, acting on stores 
of various knowledge, can alone cofnr 
mand. He really conversed } he did not 
jnerely tell slories, or make bon-motSj» or 
confine himself to the single combat of 
close argument, or the flourish. of decla- 
xnation ^ but he alternately followed an4 
led, threw out and received ideas, knowr 
ing how to listen full a$ well as how to 
talk, remembering always Lord Cbes|«r* 
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field's dxi^neftcdd masdm, ** That it is 
easier to hear^ than to talk yourself into 
the good opinion of your auditors/' — It 
was not) however, from policy, but frotti 
benevolence/that the Chief Justice made 
so good a hearer. It has been said, and 
with truth, that with Him a gopd point 
never passed unnoticed in a public courts 
nor yv2LS^ good thing ever lost upon him 
in private company. Of the number of 
his dwn good things fewer are in circu* 
lattfoti than might be expected. The best 
conversation, that which rises from the 
occasion, and which suits the moment^ 
'Staflfbrs most from repetition. Fitted pre^ 
cisely to the peculiar time and place> the 
b^t things cannot bear transplanting. 

The day' Alfred Percy was introduced 
to the Chief Justice, the conversatioti 
b^gdn, frote some slight remarks made by 
onef of the company, on the acting of 
Mrs; Siddons. A lady who had just been 
' reading the Metnoirs of the celebrated 
Fipench actress. Mademoiselle Clairon, 
«pokie of the astonishing pains^ which she 

V(5 
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took to study her parts, and to acquire 
what the French call V air noble, coati* 
mially endeavoring) on the most tomman 
occasions, when she was off the stage, to 
avoid all awkward motions, and in her 
habitual manner to preserve an air of 
grace and dignity. — ^This led the Chief 
Justice to mention the care« which Lord 
Chatham, Mr« Pitt, and other great ora- 
tors, have taken to form their habits of 
speaking by unremitting attention to 
their language in private, as well as iti 
public. He maintained, that no man 
can speak with ease, and security, in 
public, till custom has brought him to 
.^eel it as a moral impossibility, that he 
could be guilty- of any petty vulgansm, 
or that he could be convicted of any- 
capital sin against grammar. 

Alfred felt anxious to bear the Chief 
Justice farther on this subject^ but the 
conversation >vfs dragged b^ck %o Made- 
moiselle Clairon. The i^tdy, by whom 
she was first mentioned, de^ls^red stfe 
thought that all Mademoiselle Clairou's 
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9tadjriiig must hiiTe made her a very 
unnatural a£tres8.*«-The Chief Justice 
quoted the answer^ which La Clairou 
gave when she was reproadied witih 
having too much art. 

•* De Part / et que vaudreii^an done 
que feusse^ Etois-je Andromaquef^^ 
Etois^je PhSdrer 

Alfred observed^ that those who com* 
plained of an actress's having too much 
art^ should rather complain of her having 
too little, of her not having art enough 
to conceal her art. 

The Chief Justice honored Alfred by 
a nod and a smile. — 

The lady, however, protested against 
this doctrine, and concluded by confess* 
ing, that she always did, ^* and always 
should, prefer nature to art/' 

From this commonplace ' confessieD, 
the Chief Justice, by a playful cross^ex* 
amination, presently made it apparent, 
that we do not always know what we 
mean by art, and what by nature ; thait 
the ideas are so mixed in ctviUxed 
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society^ and the ivords so inacciiratdy 
vaed, both in common conversfttioti^ 
and in the writings of philosopheis^ 
that no metaphysical prism . can sepa- 
rate^ or reduce them to their primary 
meaning.— Next he touched upon the 
distinction between art and artifice.—- 
The conversation branched out into re« 
marks on grace* and affiactation^ . and 
thence to the different theories of beauty » 
and talBtej wiAh all which he joJoyed with 

a master's iiand. ; ^ 

A man accustomed ,to . speak to ntim« 
bers perceives imiAediately when; his au* 
ditors seize his ideas, and knows inrtant- 
ly^by the assent, and expression of the 
eye, ip whom they are new, or to whom 
Ibey are fiumliar. The Chief Ju&tice 
discovered, that Alfred Percy had superior 
JcAOwtedge, literatiupe, and talents, even 
befc^e^^ spoke, hy his mianner of listen- 
ing.*-r-The conversation presendy passed 
ifom Pairnoble to k style mble,. and. to 
ilie French laws of criticism, which pro^ 
hibik the descending to aUusiiMis to arts 
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Jhnd manitfactareff. Tbig subject be dis- 
cussed deeply, yet rapidly, observed how 
taste 18 influenced by different govern* 
snents and manners — remarked bow -the 
strong, line of demarcation formerly kept 
in France between^ the nobility and the 
citizens had influenced taste in writing 
and in eloquence, and how our more />(^- 
pular government not only admitted" aU 
Ju»ons. to the occupations of the lower 
classes-*-«but required them. - Our orators 
at elections, and in parKaoaent, : must 
speak so as to oome home to the feelings 
and vocabulary of constituents. - Exam- 
pfes from . Burke, and others^ the Chief 
Justice said.might be brought in support 
of this opinion i 

Alfred was. so fortunate as to reeoHect 
some apposite illustrations from Borke^ 
and from several of our great ^orators^ 
Wyndham, Erddne, Mfu^kintosh, and 
Rpi^illy. As Alfred spoke, the Chief 
Justice's eye brightened with, approba^ 
. tjpn,' and it was observed, that he aller. 
.wiirds addressed to him* nartioiilarlv his 
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co«i?ersatioii» and, more flattering stitt, 
that he went deeper ioto the subject, 
which he had beeh discussing. From one 
of the passage which had been mentieai- 
ed, he took occasion to answer the argn* 
meat of the French critics, who justify 
their taste, by asserting that it is the taste 
of the ancients. Skilled in classical, as 
in modern literature, he showed, that the 
ancients had made allusions to arts and 
manufactures, as far as their knowledge 
went; but, as he. observed, in modem 
times new arts and sciences afford fresh 
subjects of allusion unknown to the an- 
cients, oonsequently we ought not to re- 
strict our taste by exclusive reverence for 
classical precedents. — On these points it 
is requisite to reform the pandects of 
critieism.-^ 

Another passage from Burke, to which 
Alfred bad alluded, the Chief Justice 
thought too rich in ornament. ^* Orna- 
ments,'^ he said, ^* if not kept subordi- 
iM^, however intrinsically beautifiil, in- 
jure the generftl effect, — ^therefore a judi* 
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ciou orator will sacrifice all such as draw 
the attention from his principal design/' 
Alfred Percy, in support of this opi- 
nioDy cited the example of the Spanish 
painter, who obliterated certain beautiM 
silver vases^ which he had introduced m 
a picture of the Lord's Supper, because 
he found that, at first view, every spec- 
tator's eye was cavght by these splendid 
ornaments, and ev^ry one extolled their 
exquisite finish, instead of attending to 
the great subject of the piece. — 

Tiie Chief Justice was so well pleased 
with the conversation of our young bar- 
rister, that, at parting, he gave Alfred 
aa invitation to bis bouse. The cbnver- 
sation had been very different from what 
might have been expected. Metaphy- 
sics — belles-lettres — poetry — plays-^ cri- 
ticism — what a range of ideas, far from 
Goke and Seldon, was gone over this 
evening in the course of a few hours. Al- 
fred had reason t^ be mone and more con- 
vinced of the truth of bis father's favorite 
doctrine, that the general cultivation of 
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the understandings and the aoqairemieiiA 
of general knowledge^ are essential ta the 
attainment of excellence in any prQfe8«. 
sion, useful to a young man particolariy- 
in introducing him to the notice of va-*^ 
luable friends ;and acquaintance. 

An author well skilled in the worst 
parts of human nati^^re has asserted^ that 
*' nothing is more tiresome than praises 
in which we have no noanner of share. "*—*- 
Yet we^ who have a better opinion of our 
kindy trust that there, are some, who catt 
sympathize in the enthusiasm of a young 
and good mind, struck with splendid ta- 
lents^ and with a superior character^ 
therefore we venture to insert some of the 
warm eulogiums, with which we find our 
young lawyer's letters filled. 

'^ My deaa Fatbbi^ 

I have only a few moments 

.to wrile^.but cannot delay to answer 

.your, question about the Chi^ Justice.-^ 

jyUaj^intcd — no danger of that^-«^he tac 

surpasses my expectations. It has been 
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!iaidj that he never opened a book» that 
he never heard a common ballad, or saw 
a workman at his trade, without learning 
something, which he afterwards turned 
to good account. This you may see in 
his public speeches, but I am more com- 
pletely convinced of it, since I have heard 
him converse. His illustrations are drawn 
from the workshop, the manufactory, the 
mine, the mechanic, the poet, from 
every art and science, from every thing 
in nature, animate or inanimate. 

/ From gen», from flames^ from orient rays of ligbt. 
The richest liutre makes his purple bright*' 

<' Perhaps I am writing his panegyric, 
because he is my Lord Chirf Justice, and 
because I dined with him yesterday, and 
am to dine with him again to morrow. — 

Yours affectionately, 

Alpbbd Pbsct.^ 

In a subsequent letter he shows, that his 
admiration increased instead of diminish- 
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iog5 upon a vskore intimate aeqiiaihtene^ 
with it's object 

** High station," says Alfred- — ^< ap- 
pears to me much more desirable, since I 
hav« kBOwn this great mafi. He makes 
rank so graoious, and^ shows, that it is a 
pleasurable, not a * painftil preeminence^ 
when it gives the power of raisiqg others, 
and of continually doing kind and gene- 
rous actions. Mr, Friend tells me, that, 
before the Chief Justice was so high as he 
is now, without a riral in his profession, 
he was ever the most generous man to 
his competitors. I am sure he is now the 
most kind and condescending to his infe- 
riors. In company he is never intent 
upon himself^ seems never anxious about 
his own dignity, or hi^ own fame. He 
is sufficiently sure of both to be quite at 
ease. — He excites my ambition, and ex- 
alts the nature and value of that ambi- 
tion. 

" He has raised my esteem for my 
pfX)fcssion, by ishowing the noble use that 
can be made of it, in defending right and 
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vittvi^.'rrlie h&$ done my m\ni good ui 
aoothe^ way»-**^He has shown me» tbint 
professional labor is not uacompatibla wilh. 
domestic plea^uresw — I wish you could 
se^ him as I do, iq tbq midst of. hiis fami«* 
ly>t with hi& fine, children playing about 
him^ with bis wife, a charming CHUivatad 
woman, who adores him, ^od who ib hig 
best compauion a^ friend. Before I 
knew the Chi^f,Jufiticj9i I had seen other 
great lawyers a^d jud^es^ some oi tbeol 
crabbed old bachelors, others uneasily 
yoked to vu^ar help*mates*-4iavii^ mar^ 
rifid e^rly in life woiwi^ whom they bad 
dragged up as they rose, bu(t who wer^ 
always pulling tbem down,*~had seen 
some of these learned men sink into 
mere epicures, and bf^coocne dead to intel- 
lectual enjoymeat-^^thers^ with higbtr 
minds, and originally fine talents, I ha4 
seen in premature old age„ with underr 
standings contracted and palsied by par* 
tial. or overstraiped exertioo, worn out 
mind and body, and only late^ very late 
in life, just attaining wealth and honors. 
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when they were incapable of enjoying 
Ihem. This had struck me as a deplor- 
able and discouraging spectacle — a sad 
termination of a life of labor. — -But now 
I see a man in the prime of life^ in the 
full vigor of all his intellectual faculties 
and moral sensibility, with a high cha- 
racter, fortune, and professional honors, 
all obtained by his own merit and exer- 
tions, with the prospect of health and 
length of days, to enjoy and communi- 
cate happiness. Exulting in the sight 
of this reisplendeht luminary, and con- 
scious, that it will guide and cheer me 
forwards, I * bless the useful light." — 

Our young lawyer was so honestly en- 
thusiastic in his admiration of this great 
man, and was so full of the impression, 
that had been made on his mind, that 
he forgot in this letter to advert to the 
advantage, which, in a professional point 
of view, he might derive from the good 
opinion farmed of him by the Chief Jus- 
tice. In consequence of Solicitor Bab- 
ington's telling his clients the share 
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wUch Alfred had in winning Colonel 
Hauton's cause^ Alfred was employed 
in a suit of considerable importance) lot 
which. a great landed property was at 
st^ke. , It was one of those standing 
suitS) which last from year to year^ and 
which seem likely to linger on from ge- 
neration to generation. Instead of con- 
sidering his brief in this cause merely 
as a means of obtaining a fee ; instead of 
contenting himself to make some motion 
of course, which fell to his shared, Alfred 
set himself seriously to study the case^ 
and searched indefatigably for all the 
precedents that could bear upon it. He ' 
was fortunate enough, or rather he waa 
persevering enough, to find an old case 
in point, which had escaped the atten-^ 
tion of the other lawyers. Mr, Friisnd 
was one. of the senior counsel in this 
cause, and he took generous care, that i 
AIfred'9 merit should not now, as upon 
a former occasion, be concealed. . Mr; 
Friend prevailed upon his brother bar.- 
risters to agree, in calling upoa Alfred 
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to speak to his own case in powi^-^Axid. 
the Chief Justice, who presided, i^d, 
** This case is new to me,— This had es- 
caped me, Mr. Percy 3 I most take aiio* 
ther day to reconsider the matter, before 
I can pronounce judgment/' 

This from the Chief Justice, with the 
sense which Alfred's brother barristers 
felt of his deseriring such notice, 'was of 
immediate and material advantage to our 
young lawyer. Attorneys and Solicitors 
turned their eyes upon him, briefs began 
to flow in, and his diligence increased 
with his business. As junior counsel, 
he still had little opportunity in the com- 
ason oourse of things of distinguishing 
btms^ir, as it frequently fell to his share 
only to say a few words; but he never 
failed to make himself mfaster of every 
case, in which he was employed. And it 
happened one day, when ithe senior 
oovcnsel was attending in slnother court, 
thb Judge called upon the next bar- 
riBfcir, 

** ^Mr. Trevors— Are you pvep^ired?" 
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^ My Lord .... I tan't say no, 

my Lord^'*-«-^ 

Mn Percyi are you prepared ?*' 
Yes— my Lord." 

So I thought — ^always prepared-^ 
Go on. Sir — Go on, Mr. Percy." 

He went on, and spoke so ably, and 
with such comprehensive knowledge of 
the case, and of the law, that he obtain*^ 
ed a decision in &vor of his client, and 
established his own reputation as a man 
of business and of talents, who was aU 
wcofs prepared^ — For the manner, in which 
he was brought forward and distinguished 
by the Chief Justice, he was truly gTate*> 
ful. This was a species of patronage 
honorable both to the giver and the i^ 
iceiver. Here was bo £RV0r shown dis^ 
proportionate to ideserts, bat iiere was 
just distinction paid to merit, and gener- 
ous discernmeat giving talents opportd- 
jiity of developing tbemfselves* These 
opportunities would only have been the 
ruin of a mau, who could not sbow him* 
«elf equal to Ihe 'occasion ; but this was 
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not the. case with. Alfred. His capacity^ 
like the fairy tent, seemed to enlarge so 
as to contain all that it was necessary to 
comprehend : and new powers appeared 
* in him in new situations. 

Alfred had been introduced by his 
bro^l^er Erasmus to some of those men 
of literature, with whom he had become 
acquainted at Lady Spilsbury's good din- 
ners.r— Among these was a Mr. Dunbar, 
a gentleman, who had resided for many 
years in India, from whom Alfred, who 
constantly sought for information from 
all with whom he conversed, had learn- 
ed much of India affairs. Mr. Dunbar, 
had collected some curious tracts on 
Mohammedan law, and glad to find an 
intelligent auditor on his favorite subject, 
a subject not generally interesting, he 
willingly communicated all he knew to 
Alfred, and lent him hjs manuscripts and 
sci^rce tracts, which AlfriKi, in the many 
leisure hours that a young lawyer can 
command before he gets into practice, 
had studied, and of which he had made 
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himself inftsiter. <This was again ac6ord-» 
ing to his father*s favorite principle, that* 
all knowledge may be useful. It hap- 
pened a considerable time after waitls,^ 
that the East-India Company bad a cause, 
•• . . . one of the greatest causes .ever' 
brought before our courts of law, relative 
to the demand of some native bankers in 
Hindostah against the Company for up- 
wards of four millions of money. This 
Mr. Dunbar, who had a considerable in- 
terest in the cause, and who was intimate 
with several of the directors,* recommend- 
ed it to them to employ Mrl Aifred Percy, 
who, as- he knew, bad had ample means 
of information, and^who had stndied a 
subject,' of which few of his brother bar- 
risters had. any knowledge. The 'very 
circumstance of his being employed in a 
cailse of such importance was of great' 
advai^tage to him ; and the credit he gained 
by Accurate and uncommon knowledge 
in thecoui'se of the suit a(t bnce raised- 
his reputation among the best judges, and 
established hini in the courts. 

VOL. II. O 
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. Oa another occ^iop^ Alfred's moral 
character was as serviceable as his lite- 
rary taste had been^ — in recommending 
him to his clients. Buckhurst. Falconer 
had introduced him to a certain Mr. 
Clay, known by the name of French 
Clay. In a conversation after dinner, 
when the ladies had retired, Mr, Clay 
had boasted of his successes with the 
fair sex, and had expressed many, senti* 
ments, that marked him for a protligate 
coxcomb. 

Alfred felt disgust and indignation for 
this piu^ade of vice. There was one offi- 
cer in company, who strongly sympa- 
thised in his feelings ; this led to further 
acquaintance^ and mutual esteem. — This 
officer soon afterwards married Lady 
Harriot ,a beautiful young woipan, 

with whom he lived happily for som^ time, 
till .unfortunately, while her husband was 
abroad with his regiment, chance brought 
the wife, at a watering pla(;e^ into the 
company of French Clay, and impru- 
ience, the love of fl^tt^ry, coquetry, and 
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self-conrfidence^ made hef a victitn to his 
vanity. — Love he had ii6ne — nor she 
either — but hef disgrace wa^' soon disc<y- 
vered, or revealed ; and her unhappy and 
almost djstraeted husband rinmedilately 
commenced a suit against Clay. — He 
chose Alfred Percy for his counsel . In 
this canse^ where strong feelings of indig- 
nation were justly roused, and where there 
was room for oratory, Alfred spoke with 
such force and pathos, that every honest 
heart was touched.^-*-Thfe yerdict of the 
jury showed the impression which he 
had made u]^on thei^; his speech was 
universally admired, and those who had 
till now known him only as a man 
of business, and a sound lawyer; were 
surprised to find 'him suddenly display 
such powers of eloquehfce. Counsellor 
Friend's plain advice t6 him had alWays 
been, 

<« Never harangue about nothing — if 
your client require it, he is a fool,, and 
never miild him 3 never speak till you've 

O S 
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something to say« and then say only what 
you have to say." 

'^ Words are like leaves, and where tbey most 

abound^ 
'' Much fruit of solid sense is seldom found.'' 

Friend now congratulated Alfred with 
all his honest affectionate heart, and said» 
with a frown that struggled hard with a 
smile^ 

" Well! I believe! must allow you. to 
be an orator.-^But^ take care— don't let 
the lawyer merge in the advocate. Bear 
it always in mind, that a mere man of 
words at the bar . . i. or indeed any where 
else ... is a mere man of straw.'' 

The Chief Justice, who knew how to 
say the kindest things in the mpst polite 
manner, was heard to observe, that, . 

" Mr. Percy had done wisely, to begin 
by showing that he had laid a solid foun* 
dation of law, on which the ornaments 
of oratory could be raised high^ and sup- 
ported securely." — 
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Trench Clay's flr^/r with Lady Harriot 
had been much talked of in the fashion- 
able world 'y from a love of scandal^ or a 
love of justice, from zeal in the cause of 
morality, or from natural curiosity, her 
trial had been a matter of general interest 
to the ladies, young and old. Of conse- 
quence Mr. Alfred Percy's speech was 
prodigious^ read, and, from various mo- 
tives,, highly applauded. When a man 
begins to rise all hands ... all hands but 
the hands of his rivals, are ready to push 
faim up, and all tongues exclaim, 

** 'Twas I helped;" — or, " Twas what 
I always foretold !" 

The Lady Angelica Headingham now 
bethought herself, that she had a little 
poem, written by Mr. Alfred Percy, 
which had been given to her long a^o by 
Miss Percy, and of which, at the time 
fihe received it, her Ladyship had thbuglit 
' so little, that, hardly deigning to bestow 
tbe customary tribute of a compliment, 
^ had thrown it; scarcely parosed^ into 
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her,i?^^rHip^ box. It;. w^s now. wovth. while 
tp rumnwgefor it, j^qd now, when the 
author h;^d a namey her Xftdyship disco- 
vered ^* that the poem was charming! 
absolutely charming ! — Such an,e^rly in- 
dication, of talents ! -3uch a.happy promise 
qf genius ! — Oh 1 she had always foiie^oen, 
that Mr. Alfri^d Percy would noake an 
uncommon figure in the world !'* — 

'' Bless me! does your Ladyship kQOw 
him ?" 

• Oh! intimately !-T-Th?i:^ 15, I nev/er 
saw Am exactly — but all his faipUy I've 
J$:i^own intimatejy — ^ages ago in the 
country." 

^\ I should so l\ke to meet, .him.<^— And 
4o pray .give |ine a copy of ,the vf^rses.— 
^nd nie !— and me ! " 

To work went the pens of ^ ^be le- 
gale amateurs, in . scribl^Iing copicjS of 
^^ J'he Laujj/er's M^-^di^fJ' — And swAy 
, ^^t the faif patroiOQSs in s^rch of j^h^ 
autl;ipr> r-T introduiQed herself wi^h ^n- 
a))ashed grace^ invited him for ^^ Kfon- 
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day, Tuesday^ Wednesday, Thursday*— 
Engaged ! how ttnfortiiiiate.-«^WeI]> for 
next week? — a fortnight hence> three 
weeks, .positively she must have him at 
her conversazione — She must give him 
<^-«No, he most ^ve her a day, he nnist 
consent to lose a day. — So many of her 
friends and real judges were dying to 
see him/' 

To save the lives of so many judges, 
Alfred consented to lose an evening-—* 
the day was fixed — Alfred found her 
conversazione very brtlKant — ^was ad* 
ittired — and admired others in his turn 
as much as was expected. — It was an 
agreeable variety of company and of 
thought to him, and he promised to go 
sometimes to her Ladyship's parties.«*^ 
A promise which delighted hter much,, 
particularly as he had dot yet given k 
copy of the verses to Lady Spilsbury. 
Lady Spilsbury, to whom verses quickly 
worked round, was quite angry, that het 
friend Erasmus had not * given her an 
early copy,, and now invitations the most 
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pressing came, from Lady Spilsbttry to 
her. excellent literary dinners. If Alfred 
had been so disposed, he mighty among 
these fetchers and carriers of bays^ have 
been extolled to the skies ; -but be had 
too much sense and prudence to lose the 
substance for the shadow^ to sink a solid 
character into a drawing-room reputation. 
Of this he had seen the folly in Bnck^ 
hurst Falconer's case, and now, if any- 
further warning on this subject had be^i 
wanting, he would have taken it from 
the example of poor Seebrigbt, the poet^ 
whom he met the second time he went 
to. Lady Angelica Headingham's. Poor 
Seebright, as the world already began to 
call him> from being an object of admi- 
ration, was beginning to sink into an ob- 
ject of pity. . Instead of making himself 
independent by steady exertions in any 
respectable profession, instead of making 
his way in the repubdic <^ letters by 
some solid work of merit, he frittered 
away bis time among fashionable ama-. 
teurs, feeding upon their flattery, and 
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living on in the vain hope of patronage. 
Already the flight of his genius had been 
restrained^ the forceof his wing imfiaired; 
instead of soaring superior^ he kept ho- 
vering near the earth ; his *^ kestrel cou- 
rage fell^'' he appeared to be almost 
tamed to the domestic state to ivhich he 
was reduced — ^yet now and then a rebel 
sense of his former freedom, and of his 
present degradation, would appear. — > 

^* Ah i if I were but independent as 
yoil are i ■ If I had but followed a pro- 
fession as yOu have done/' said he to 
Alfred, when, apart from the crowd, 
they had an opportunity of conversing 
confidentially* 

Alfred replied, ^^ that it was not yet 
too late, that it was never too late for a 
man of spirit and talents to make him- 
self independent : he then suggested to 
Mr. Seebright various ways of employ- 
ing his powers, and pointed out some 
useful and creditable literary undertake 
ings, by Ivhich he might acquire reputa- 
ltion« Seebright listened, his eye eagerly 

05 
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.catching at. each n^w idcA the first pip- 
ment, the niext tarnipg off. to $omethi9g 
elsej raising objections futile or fastidiT 
0U8, seeing ^nothing impossible in my 
dream of his imagination^ where no ef- 
fort of exertion was requisitei, , but fold- 
ing every thing impracticable wheo he 
came to sober reality, where he was 
called uppQ to labor. In fact, he wm 
one of the sort of people, who do not 
know what they want^ or wbal. they 
would be, who complain and oompl^^n, 
disappointed and discontented, at having 
sunk below their powers ajid theii; hopes, 
and are yet without capability of perse* 
vering exertion to emerge .from theij* qb- 
scurity. Seebright was now become an 
inefficient beiixg, whom no one could asr 
sist to any good purpose. Alfred, after 
a long, mazy, fruitless conversation, av^s 
convinced that the case was hopelesjs^ 
and, sincerely pitying him, gave it up a|i 
irremediable. — ^Just as Alfred had com? 
to this conclusion^ and bad sunk intp 
silence, a relation of his, whom he ba^ 
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not seen for a coni»iderable time, entered 
the room, and passed bj without no- 
ticing him. She was so much altered 
in her appeslrance, that he could scarcely 
believe he saw Lady Jane Granville. 
She looked out of spirits, and care-worn 
— he immediately observed, that less 
attention was paid to her than she used 
to command, she had obviously sunk 
considerably in importance, and ap- 
peared to feel this keenly. Upon in- 
quiry, Alfred learnt, that she had lost a 
large portion of her fortune by a law- 
suit, which she bad managed, that is to 
say, mismanaged for herself; and she* 
was still ^t law for the remainder of her 
estate, whicl^, notwithstanding her right 
was undoubted, it was^ generally sup- 
posed that she would lose, for the same 
reason that occasioned her former failure,, 
her pertinacity in following her own ad- 
vice only. Alfred knew that there had 
been some misunderstanding between 
Lady Jane and his femily, that sb^ ha:d 
been ofitended by his sister GarolineV 
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having declined accepting her invitatian 
to town, and from Mr. and Mrs. Percy's 
having differed with her in opinion'' as 
to the value of the patronage of fashion. 
Notwithstanding all this, he was con- 
yinced that Lady Jane, whatever her 
opinions might be, and whether mis- 
taken or not, had been actuated by sin- 
cere regard for his family, for which he 
and they were grateful; and now was 
the time to show it, now when he was 
coming into notice in the world, and she 
declining in importance. — ^Therefore, 
though she had passed him by without 
recognising him, he went immediately^ 
and spoke to her in so respectful and 
kind a manner — paid her the whole even* 
ing such marked attention, that she was 
q^ite pleased and touched. In reality 
she had been vexed with herself, for hav- 
ing persisted so long in her resentment^ 
she wished for a fair opportunity for a 
reconciliation, and she rejoiced that Al- 
fred thus opened the way for it. She 
invited him to come to see her the next 
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day, observing, as she put her card into 
his hand^ that she no longer lived in her 
fine, house in St. James's Place. Now 
that his motives could not be mistaken, 
he was assiduous in his visits, and when 
he had sufficiently obtained her confi- 
dence, he. ventured to touch upon har 
affairs. She, proud to convince him of 
her abilities as a woman of business, ex- 
plained her whole case, and descanted 
upon the blunders and folly of her soli- 
citors and counsellors, especially upon the 
absurdity of the opinions which she had 
not followed. Her cause depended upon 
the replication she was to put in to a plea 
in special pleading : she thought she saw 
the way straight before her, and exclaim- 
ed vehemently against that love of the 
crooked path by which her lawyers seem- 
ed possessed. 

Without disputing the legal soundness 
of her ladyship's opinion in her own pe- 
culiar case, Alfred, beginnihg at a great 
distance from her passions, quietly un- 
dertook, by relating to her cases which 
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had fallen under his own knowledge^ to 
convince her^ that plain common sense 
and reason could never lead her to the 
knowledge of the rules of special-plead* 
ing, or to the proper wording of those 
answers, on the letter of which the fdte 
of a cause frequently depends. He con- 
fessed to her> that his own understanding 
had been so shocked, at first, by the ap- 
parent absurdity of the system, that he 
had almost abandoned the study, and 
that it had been only in consequence of 
actual experience, that he had at last 
discovered the utihty of those rules. She 
insisted upon being also convinced before 
she could submit ; but as it is not quite 
so easy as ladies sometimes think it is, to 
teach any art or science in two words, 
or to convey, in a moment, to the igno* 
rant, the combined result of study and 
experience, Alfred declined this task, 
and. could undertake only to show her 
Ladyship, by asking her opinion on 
various cases which had been decided in 
the courts, that it was possible she might 
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be mistaken ; and that, however superior 
her understanding, a court of law wouM 
inrallib]y decide according to it's own 
rules, 

** B*it good Heavens I my dear Sir,'* 
eKcIaimedLadyJane,^' when, after I have 
paid the ai^ount of my bond, and every 
farthing that I owe a creditor, yet this 
rogue says I have not, is not it a proper 
answer, that I owe him nothings?" > 

" Pardon me, this would be coUsidered 
as an evasive plea by. the coiirt, or as a 
7iegative pregnant '^ 

" Oh, if you come to ywxr negative 
pregmntSy' cried Lady Jane, •* it is 
impossible to understand you — I give'up 
the point." 

To this conclusion it had been Alfred's 

» 

ol^'ect to bring her Ladyship, and when 
she was fully convinced of the insuffi^ 
cient limits of the human . ... he 
never said the female, understanding, to 
comprehend these things without the aid 
of me!n learned in the law, he humbly 
offered his assistance to guide her oat of 
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that labyrinth, into which, unwittingly 
and without any clew, she had ventured 
further and further, till she was just in 

the very jaws of nonsuit and ruin. 

She put her affairs completely into his 
hands, and promised, that she would no 
further interfere, even with her advice^ 
for it was upon this condition, that Alfred 
engaged to undertake the management 
of her cause. Nothing indeed is more 
tormenting to men of business, than to 
be pestered with the incessant advice — 
hopes and fears — cautions and explana- 
tion! — cunning suggestions — superficial 
knowledge, and profound ignorance, of 
lady or gentlemen lawyers. — Alfred now 
begged and obtained permission from the 
court to amend the Lady Jane Gran* 
ville's last plea, — he thenceforward con- 
ducted the business, and played the game 
of special pleading with such strict and 
acute attention to the rules, that there 
were good hopes the remaining portion 
of her Ladyship's fortune, which was 
now at stake, might be saved. He en- 
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deavored to keep up her spirits and her 
patience^ for of a speedy termination to 
the business there was no chance. They 
had to deal with adversaries^ who knew 
how, on their side, to protract the 
pleadings, and to avoid what is called 
coming to the point. 

It was a great pleasure to Alfred, thus 
to have it in his power to assist his 
friends, and the hope of serving them 
redoubled his diligence. About this 
time he was engaged in a cause for his 
brother's friend and Rosamond's admirer, 
Mr, Gresham. — A picture-dealer fcad 
cheated this gentleman, in the sale of a 
picture of considerable value. — Mr. Gre- 
sham had bargained for, and bought, an 
original Guido, wrote his name on the 
back of it, and directed that it should 
be sent to him. The painting which 
was taken to his house had his. name 
written on the back, but was not the 
original Guido for which he had bar- 
gained, it was a copy. The pipture* 
dealer, however, and two respectable 
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witnesses^ were ready to swear posktyely, 
that this was the identical picture on 
which Mr. Gresham wrote bis name — 
that tb^ saw him write his name^ and 
heard hitn order ^hat it should be sent to 
him. Mr. Gresham himself acknow*- 
ledged^ that the writing was so like his 
own, that he could not venture to deny 
that it was his^ and yet he could swear 
that this was not the picture for which 
he had bargaii^d^* and on which he had 
written his name. He suspected it to be 
a forgery; and was certain, that, by some 
means, one picture bad been substitute 
for another. Yet the defendant had wit-^ 
nesses to prove, that the picture never 
was out of Mr. Gresham's sight, frotn 
the time he bargained fbr it; tiil ' the 
moment when he wrote his name on the 
back, in the presence of these same wit- 
nesses. ' ' ' ' 
Thiis chain o^ evidence ihey thought 
was complete, and that it could not be 
broken. Alfred Percy, however, dis- 
covered the nature of the fraud, and re- 
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gafdiess of the boasts and .tiEnmts of the 
opposite -party, kept his .mind xetefaUy 
secret, till. the moment when he came 
to cross-examine tlie witnesses ; for, as 
Mr. Friend ihad observed to bim> many 
a cause: has been lost iby. the iimpatieaK^e 
of Counsel, in showings hdSDmliand, hen« 
it might certainly be won.* By thus 
reieealihg :the intended mode of attadc, 
opportunity is given to prepare axldenoe, 
by which it may be ultimately counter-* ,» 
acted. In the present case,, the defen* 
dant, however, came into court secure 
of victory, and utterly unprepared to 
meet the truth, which was brought out 
full upon him when least expected. The 
fact was, that he had put two pictures 
imto the same frame, the original in 
front, the copy behind it«^-on the b«pk 
of the canvass of the cOpy, Mr. iSresham 
had written his name, never suspecting 
that it was not the original for whilllf^ 
bargained, and which he . tiiou^t he 

* See Deinol^. 
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actually held in his hand. The witnesi^es, 
therefore^ swore literally the truth, that 
they saw him write upon that picture ; 
and they believed the picture, on which 
he wrote, was the identical picture that 
was sent home to him. One of the wit- 
nesses was an honest man, who really 
believed what he swore, and knew no- 
thing of the fraud, to whioti the other, 
a rogue in confederacy with the picture- 
dealer, was privy. The cross-examina- 
tion of both was so ably managed, th^t 
the honest man was soon made to per- 
ceive, and the rogue forced to reveal the 
truth. — ^Alfred had reason tobeproud of 
the credit he obtained for the ability 
displayed in his cross-examination, but 
he was infinitely more gratified by hav- 
ing it in his power to gain a. cause for 
his friend, and to restore to Mr. Gre- 
sham his favorite Guido. 

A welcome sight ! — a letter from God* 
frey ! the first his family had received 
from him since he left England. Two 
of his letters^ it appears, had been lost« 
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Alluding to one he had written imme'^ 
diately on hearing of the change in his 
father's fortune, he observes, that he has 
kept his resolution of living within his 
pay^ and, after entering into some other 
family details^ he continues as foU 
lows. 

*^ Now, my dear mother, prepare to 
hear me recant what I have said agaipst 
Lord Oldborough. — I forgive his Lord- 
ship all his sins, and I begin to believe^ 
that though he is a statesman, his heart 
is not yet quite oss^d. He has recalled 
our regiment from this unhealthy place, 
and be has promoted Gascoigne to be 
our Lieutenant- Colonel. "—^I say that 
Lord Oldborough has done all this, be- 
cause I am sure, from a hint in Alfred's 
last letter, that his Lordship has been 
the prime mover in the business. — But 
not to keep you in suspense about the 
facts. 

** In my first letter to my father, I 
told you, that from the moment our 
late lethargic Lieutenant-Colonel came 
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to the island^ he took to drinking rum^ 
pure rum, to vraken himself— claret, 
port, and madeira, liad lost theif power 
over him. — Then came brandy, which 
he fancied was an eicoellent preseryatiTe 
agiiinst the yellow fever, and the fever 
of the country. — So he died * boldly by 
brandy/ Poor fdlow t he was boast- 
ing to me, the last week of his exist- 
ence, when he was literally on his death-* 
bed, that (his father tatight hisn to drink 
before he was six years old, by prac* 
tiding, htm every day, after dinner, in 
thp sublime art of carrying a bumper 
steadily to his lips* He moreover boast- 
ed to; me, that when a boy of thirteen, 
at an . academy, he often drank two 
bottles 6( claret at a sittfng ; and that, 
when he went. into the army, getting 
among a jolly set, he brought himself 
never to feel the worse for any quantity 
of wine. — I don't know what he meaot 
bjr the worse for it— at forty- five, whfen 
I first 'saw him, he had. neither head nor 
hand left for himself or his country* His 
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hand shook so^ that if he had been pe- 
rishing with tbirstj he could not have 
carried a glass to his lips^ till after va- 
rious attempts in all manner of curves 
and zigzags, spilling half of it by the 
way. — It was. really pitiable to see him 
— ^when he was to sign his name I always 
went out of the room, and left Gascoigtle 
to guide his hand.r— ^More helpless 
still his mind than his body. — If his own 
or England's salvation had depended 
upon it, he could not, when in the lea6t 
hurried, have uttered a distinct order, 
have dictated an intelligible letter, or, in 
time of need, have recollected the name 
of. any one of his officers, or even his 
own name— quite imbecile and embruted. 

^But peace to his ashes ! or raftber 

to his dregs — and may there never be 
such another British Colonel ! 

<< Early habits of temperance have not 
pnly saved my life, but made my life 
worth saving. Neither Colonel Gas- 
coigne nor I have ever had a day's se<» 
rioiisiUness since we came to the island 
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o^but we are the only two that have 
escaped. Partly from the Colonel's ex-' 
ample, and partly from their own incli- 
nation, all theother officers have drunk 
hard. — Lieutenant R ■ ■ is now ill of 
the fever.- — Captain H ■ ■ (I beg bis 
pardon) now Major H will soon 

follow the Colonel to the grave, unless 
he takes my very disinterested advice 
and drinks less. — I am laughed at by 

D and V - — ^-^ and others for this ; 

•they ask, why the dense I can't let the 
Major kill himself his own way, and as 
fast as he pleases, when I should get on a 
step by it, and that- step such a great 
one. ^ They say none but a fool would 
do as I do, and I think none but a brute 
could do otherwise — I can't stand by 
with any satisfaction, and see a fellow- 
creature killing himself by inches, even 
though I have the chance of stepping into 
his shoes. — I am sure the shoes would 
pinch me confoundedly. If it is rtiy bro- 
ther-officers' lot to fall in battle, it's very 
well— .1 run the same hazard, he dies. 
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^s he ought to do, a brave fellaw-r-but 
to staiid by, and see a man die aa he 
ought not to do, and die what is called 

m _ 

an honest fellow ! — I can't do itw-^H , 

at fir3t5 had a gr^at mind to run me 
through the body — ^but, poor man, he 
is now very. fond of me, and if any one 
qan keep him from destroying himself, I 
flatter myself I shall. 

^^ A thousand thanks to dear Caroline 
for her letter^ and to Rosamond for her 
journal. They, who have never been 
an inch from home, cannot conceive 
bow delightful . it is, at such a distance, 
to receive letters from our friends You 
nemiember> in Cook^s voyage, hijsjoy, at 
meeting in some distant island with the 
spoon niarkf d Jjondon. 

'^ I hope you received my letters, Nos. 
I and S. — Not that there wa$ any thing 
particular in them. . You know I never 
dp more than tell the bare facts.-*-Not 
like Rosamond's Journal**-with whiiah, 
by the by, Gascoigne has fallen in love. 
He sighs, and wishes that Heavai had 

VOL. II. P 
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blessed him with such a sister— for Wrfer,^ 
read wife. I hope this will encourage 
Rosamoad to write again immediately.' 
No, — Do not tell what I have just said 
about Gascoigne, for, — who knows . the 
perverse . ways, of women ! — perhaps . it 
might prevent her from- writing to me 
at all. You may tell her, in general,* 
that it is my opinioa ladies always writel 
better, and do every thing better than 
men — except fight, — which Heaven. for-, 
bid. they, should ever do in public or 
private. . i . . 

^y I am glad that Caroline did not 
marry Mr. Barclay, since. she did not 
like, him. But by all accounts he is a> 
sensible, worthy man, and I give xny^ 
consent to his mar riaige with Lady Mary: 
Pembroke, though, from Caroline's 
description, I became half in love with 
her myself. N. B. I have not been m 
love above six times since I left. Eng- 
land, and but once any thing to signify. 
How does the Marchioness of Twicken- 
ham go on ? 
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'^ Affectionate duty to my father, and 

love to all the happy people at home. 

Dear Mother, 

^ Your affectionate Son, 

G. Pbrct/' 



\ 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



Letter from Alfred to Caroline^ 

** Mr DEAR Carolina, 

^ X AM going to surprise you — I 
know it is the most imprudent thing a 
story-teller can do> to give notice, or 
promise of a surprise— but you se^, I 
hav^ such confidence at this moment in 
my fact, that I hazard this imprudence — 
Who do you think I have seen ? Guess— ^ 
guess all round the breakfast table-^ 
father> mother, Caroline^ Rosamond — I 
defy you all — Ay, Rosamond, even you> 
with all your capacity for romance ; the 
romance of real life is beyond all other 
romances ; it's coincidences beyond the 
combinations of the most inventive fancy 
— even of yours, Rosamond — Granted — 
go on^^ Patience, ladies^ if you please^ and 



.1 
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don't torn over the pfijge, or glance to 
the end of my letter to satisfy 3ronr 
curiosity, but read fairly on, says my 
father. 

^' You remember, I hope, the Irishman 
O'Brien, to whom Erasmus was so good, 
and whom Mr. Gresham, kind as he 
always is, took for his porter**~When 
Mr. Gresham set off last week for Am« 
sterdam, he gave this fellow leave to go 
home to his wife, who lives at Greenwich. 
This morning, the wUe came to see my 
Honor to speidc to me, and when she did 
see me she could not speak, she was cry'* 
ing so bitterly ; she was in the greatest 
distress about her husband ; he had, she 
^aid, in going to see her, been seized by 
a press gang, and put on board a tender 
now on the Thames. Moved by the poor 
Irish woman's agony of gfief, and help- 
less state, I went to Greenwich wliere 
the tender was lying, to speak .to the 
Captain, and to offer what money might 
be necessary to obtain O'Brien's release. 
But upon my arrival there, I found that 
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the woman had been mistaken in every 
point of her story — In shorty her hnsband 
^ was not on board the tender, had never 
been pressed, and had only stayed away 
from home the preceding night, in con- 
sequence of having met with : the Cap- 
tain's servant, one of his countrymen, 
from the; County of Leitrim dear, who 
had took him home to treat him, and had 
kept him all night to sing, ^ St. Patrick's 
day in the morning,' — and to drink a 
good journey, and a quick passage, across 
the i sait-. water ~ to . his master, which he 
could not refuse.' 1 was rather pro- 
voked, to find that I had wasted my pre- 
cious time and my compassion; but,' as 
some . comforting philosopher observes, 
no effect is ever lost,- and often the little 
incidents, which we think unlucky,^ tend 
to the most fortunate circiimstances of 
our lives. Whilst I was; looking at my 
watch, and regretting my lost morning, 
a gentleman, whose"; servant had really 
been pressed, came up to speak to the 
captain, who was standing beside me. 
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The gentleman .had. something .striking 
and noble in his whole appearance ; 'but 
•his address and accent, which were those 
of a foreigner, did not suit the faiicy of 
my English Captain, who, putting on 
the sufly air, with which he thought it 
for his honor, and for the hoiior of his 
country to receive a Frenchman, as he 
took this gentleman to be, replied in the 
least satisfactory manner possible, and in 
the short language of some seamen, 
^ Your footman's an Engli3hman, Sir; 
has been pressed for an able-bodied sea- 
man — which I trust he'll prove — he's 
aboard the tender— and there he will 

remain.' The foreigner, who, notwith^ 

standing the politeness of his address, 
seemed to. have a high spirit, and to be 
fully sensible of what was due from 
others to him, as well as from him to 
them, replied with temper and firmness. 
— The captain, without giving any rea- 
sons, or attending to what was said, 

reiterated * I am. under orders. Sir, I 

am; acting according to my. orders — I 
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can do neither more nor less. The law is 
as I tell you. Sir.' 

The foreigner bowed submission to the 
law, biit expressed his surprise, that such 
should be law in a land of liberty -^With 
admiration he had heard, that by the 
English law, and British Constitution, 
the property and personal liberty of the 
lowest, the meanest subject, could not hk 
injured or oppressed by the highest no- 
bleman in the realm, by the most power- 
ful minister, even by the king himself. — 
He had always been assured, that the 
king could not put his hand into the 
purse of the subject, or take from him to 
the value of a single penny j that the 
Sovereign couM not deprive the meanest 
of the people unheard, untried, uncon- 
demned, of a single hour of his liberty, 
or touch a hair of his head, — he had al- 
ways, on the Continent, heard it the 
boast of Englishmen, that when even a 
slave touched English ground he became 
free; ' yet now, to my astonishment,' pur- 
sued the foreigner — * what do I see ? — a 
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freeborn British subject returning to bin 
native land, after an absence of some 
years, unoffending against any \slw, inno- 
cent, unsuspected of all crime, a faithful 
domestic, an excdienf man, torn from 
the midst of his family, dragged fi^om 
that castle his home, put on board a king'a 
ship, unused to hard labour, condemned 
to work like a galley slaye^ doomed to 
banishment, perhaps to death ! — Good 
Heavens ! In all this where is your Eng- 
lish liberty ? Where is English justice^ 
aad the spirit of your English law ?' 

«* And who the devil are you. Sir }^ 
cried the captain, * who seem to know sa 
much, and so little of English law.' — 

^ My name, if that be of any conse- 
quence, is Count Albert Altenberg.* 

^ Well, Caroline, you are surprised, 
— * No,' says Rosamond, * I guessed it 
was he, from the first moment I heard 
be was a foreigner, and had a noble 



air.' 



*f Altenbepg,' repeated the captain- 
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f that's not a . French name ; — Why ! 
you are not a Frenchman !' 

*' No, Sir — a German/ 

"Ah, Ha!' — cried the captain, sud- 
denly changing his tone — *I thought 
you were not a Frenchman, or you could 
not talk so well of English law, and feel 
so much for .English liberty — And now 
then, since that's the case, I'll own to 
you frankly, that in the main I'm much 
of your mind, — and for my own par- 
ticular share, I'd as lieve the Adriiiralty 
had sent me to Hell, as have ordered me 
fo press on the Thames — But my business 
is to obey orders — which 1 will do by the 
blessing of God — So good morning to 

you As to law, and justice, and all 

that, ' talk to him,' said the Captain, 
pointing with his thunib over his lefl 
shoulder to me, as he walked off hastily. 

" Poor fellow !' said I — ' this is the 
hardest part of a British Captain's duty^ 
and so he feels it.' 
* ". Duty,' — ^exclaimed the Count — 
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. 5 Duty ! pardon me for repeating your 
, word— But can it be his duty ? — I. hope 

• I did not pass proper bounds in speaking 
to him; but now he is gone, I may say 
to you, Sir — to you, who, if I may pre*- 
sume to judge from your countenance, 
sympathize in my feelings— this is a fitter 

-employment for an African slave mer- 
chant, than for a British OflScer — ^The 
whole scene which I have just beheld 
there on the river, on the banks, the 
. violence, the struggles I have witnessed 
-there, the screams of the women and 
children, it is not only horrible, but in 

• England incredible ! — Is. it not like what 
we have heard of on the coast of Africa 
with detestation — What your humanity 

'. has there forbidden — abolished ? — ^And is 
. it possible that the cries of those negroes 
across the Atlantic can so affect your 
-philanthropists' imaginations, whilst you 
are deaf or unmoved by these cries of 
your countrymen, close to your metro- 
polis, at your very gates ! — I think I 
hear them still'— ^said the Count, with a 
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look of unaffected horror. ^ Such a 
scene I never before beheld — I have seen 
it — and yet I cannot believe that I have 
seen it in England.' 

^* I acknowledged, that the sight was 
terrible; I could not be surprised/ ^hat 
the operation of pressing men for the sea 
service should strike a foreigner as incon- 
'Sistent with the notion of English justice 
and liberty, and I admired the energy 
and strength of feeling which the Count 
showed^ but I defended the measure as 
well as I could, on the plea of neces- 
sity. 

" Ne6essity !* said the Count — ^ par- 
don me if I remind you, that Necessity 
is the tyrant's plea/ 

*^ I mended my plea, and cjxanged 
Necessity, into — Utility — ^general utility. 
It was essential to England's defence — to 
her existence— she could not exist with- 
out her navy, and her navy could hot be 
maintained without a press*gang — as I 
was assured by those who were skilled in' 
the affairs of the Navy. 



r 
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** The Count smiled at my evident 
consciousness of the weiakness of my con- 
cluding corollary, and observed, ' that 
by my own statement^, the whole argu- 
ment depended on the assertions of those 
ivhc^ maintained, that a navy could not 
exist without a press-gang.' — He urged 
this no further, and I was glad of it ; his 
horses and mine, were at this moment 
up, and we both rode together to 

town^ • 

. *^ I know that Rosamond, at this instant^ 
is gasping with iisipatience, to hear whe- 
ther in the course of this ride I spoke of 
M- de Tourville — and the Shipwreck— 
I did — but not of Euphrosine — Upon 
that subject I could not well touch. He 
had heard of the Shipwreck^ and of the 
hospitality with which the sutTerers had 
been treated by an English gentle- 
man, and he was surprised and pleased, 
when I told him, that I was the son of 

that gentleman Of M. de Tourville 

the Count I fancy thinks much the same 
as you do. He spoke of him as an in- 
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triguing diplomatist^ of quick talents^ 
but of a miud incapable of any thing 
great or generous. — The Count went on 
from speaking of M« de Tourville to 
some of the celebrated public characters 
abroad^ and to the politics and manners 
of the different courts and countries of 
Europe. For so young a man, he has 
Been aad reflected much. He is indeed 
a very superior person, as he convinped 
me even in this short ride. You know, 
.that Dr. Johnson says, ' that you cannot 
stand for five minutes, with a great man 
under a shed, waiting till a shower is 
oyer, without hearing him say something 

that, another naan could not say.' 

But though the . Count conversed with 
me so well and so agreeably, I could see 
that his mind was from time to time, 
absent and anxious; and as we came 
into town, he again spoke of the press* 
gang, and of his poor servant — a faithful 
attached servant he called him, and I am 
sura the Count is a good master, and a 
man of feeling. He had offered mouey 
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to obtain the man's release in vain. A 
substitute it was at this time difficult to 
find — The Count was but just arrived in 
London, had not yet presented any of his 
numerous letters of introduction ; he men- 
tioned the names of some of the people 
to whom these were addressed, and he 
asked me, whether application to any of 
^hem, could be of service. But none of 
his letters were to any of the men now 
in power. — Lord Oldborough was the 
only person I knew, whose word would 
be law in this case, and I offered to go 
with him to his Lordship. — This I ven- 
tured, my dear father, because I wisely 
— ^yes, wisely, as you shall see, calculated 
that the introduction of a foreigner, fresh 
from the Continent, and from that Court, 
where Cunningham Falconer is now 
resident Envoy, would be agreeable, 
and might be useful to the Minister. 
> " My friend Mr. Temple, who is as 
obliging and as much my friend now he 
is secretary to the great man, as he was 
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when be was a scriveurng nobody in his 
garret, obtained audience for us directly 
•— I need not detail— indeed I have not 

time — Graciously received ^Count's 

business done by a line — Temple ordered 
to write to Admiralty — Lord Oldborough 
— ^seemed obliged to me for introducing 

the Count 1 saw he wished to have 

some private conversation with him — 
rose and took my leave. Lord Oldborough 
— paid me for my discretion on the spot^ 
by a kind look — a great deal from him — 
and following me to the door of the anti- 
chamber. * Mr. Percy, I cannot 

regret, that you have followed your own 
independent professional course — I con- 
gratulate you upon your success — I have 
heard of it from many quarters, and 
always, believe me, with pleasure on 
your father's account, and on your 

own/ 

" Next day found on my table, when 
I came from the Courts^ the Count's 
card — When I returned his visit. Com* 
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mtssioner Falconer was with him in close 
converse — confirmed by this, in opinion, 
that Lord Oldborough is sucking in- 
formation ; I mean, political secrets out 
of the Count — ^The Commissioner could 
not, in common decency, help being 
^ exceedingly sorry, that he and Mrs. 
Falconer had seen so little of me of late 
—nor could he well avoid asking me to 
a concert, to which he invited the 

Count, for the ensuing evening. As 
the Count promised to go, so did I, on 
purpose to meet him. You may be sure 
that I will miss no opportunity of culti- 
vating his acquaintance, for I am entirely 
of my father's opinion, that though seek- 
ing common acquaintance is absolute 
waste of time, yet that a man cannot 
employ his leisure better than in culti- 
vating the society of those who are su- 
perior in abilities and character. Even 
from the glance I have had I can de- 
cide, that this Count Altenberg is a su- 
perior person, there is something about 
him so commanding, and yet so engaging. 
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. . ; . . But I will not overpraise him ' 

Adieu^ dearest Caroline. 

Most affectionately yours, 

Alfr&d Percy." 

To give an account of Mrs, Falconer's 
concert in fashionable style, we should 
inform the public, that Dr. Mudge for 
ever established his fame in " Buds of 
Boses i^ and Miss La Grande was asto- 
nishing, absolutely astonishing in '^ Fre-: 
nar vorrei le lagrimc'* — quite in Cata- 
Jani's best manner-— But Miss Georgiana 
Falconer was divine in/^ O Gioye Om- 
nipotente^'^ and quite surpassed herself 
in " Quaiito O quanta i amor possente** 
— In which Dr. Mudge was also capital 
— Indeed it would be doing injustice to 
this gentleman's powers not to acknow- 
ledge the universality of his genius. 

Perhaps our readers may not feel quite 
satisfied with this general eulogium, and 
.may observe, that all this might have 
been learnt from the newspapers of the 
day. Then we must tell things plainly 
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and simply, but this will not son^id 
nearly so grand, and letting the public 
behind the scenes will destroy all the 
stage effect and illusion. Alfred 

Percy went to Mrs. Falconer's unfa- 
shionably early, in hopes that^ as Count 
Altenberg dined there, he might have a 
quarter of an hour's conversation with 
him before the musical party should as- 
semble. In this hope Alfred was mis- 
taken, lie found, ia the great drawing- 
room only Mrs. Falcone^* and two other 
ladies, whose names he never heard, all 
standing round the fire; the unknown 
ladies were in close and eager converse. 

about Count Altenberg 

" He is so handsome ! so polite ! so 
charming! — He is very rich — has im-r 
mense possessions abroad, has not he V 
-^Certainly he has a fine estate in York- 
shire But whenidid he corte' to Eng- 
land? How long does he stay? — 

^15,000, no, 20,000 per annum— In- 
deed! — Mrs. Falconer, has not Count 
Altenberg ^20,000 a year?'* . I 
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Mrs. Falconer, seemingly uninterested^ 
stood silent, looking through her glass 
at the man who was lighting the argatid 
lamps — 

Really> my dear/' answered she, 

I can't say ... I know nothing of 
Count Altenberg . . . Take care 1 that 
argand ! . . * He's quite a stranger to us 
. • . the Commissioner met him at Lord 
Oldborough's, and on Lord Oldborougfa's 
account of course . . . Vigor, we must 
have more light. Vigor, — wishes to pay 
him attention But here's Mr. Per- 
cy," continued she, turning to Alfred, 
'' can, I dare say, tell you all about these 
things. I think the Commissioner men-* 
tioned that it was you, Mr. Percy, who 
introduced the Count to Lord Oidbo- 
rough." 

The ladies immediately fixed theii^ 
surprised and inquiring eyes upon Mr* 
Alfred Percy— He seemed to grow in an 
instant several feet ia their estimation: 
but he shrunk again when he acknow* 
iedgedj that be had merely met Count 
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Altenberg accidentally at Greenwich — 
that be knew nothing of the Count's 
jestate in Yorkshire, or of his foreign pos- 
sessioiisy and was utterly incompetent to 
tdecide whether he had ^10,000 or 
fiO^OOO per annum. 

" That's very odd," said one of the 
ladies — 'But this much, I know, that he 
is passionately fond of music, for he told 
me so at dinner.'' 

" Th^n I am sure he will be charmed 
to night witii Miss Georgtana" — smd the 
<n)afidants. 

" But what signifies that," replied 
thje pther lady^ *^ if he has not ....*' 

" Mr. Percy 1" interrupted Mrs. Fal- 
coner, " I have ne?er seen you since 
that sad affair of Lady Harriet H i ■■ ^" - 
ai^ Lewis day ;" and putting her arm 
lATttbin AUred's, she walked him away, 
taking over the affair, and throwing in 
^ propc^ proportion of compliment. As 
4rlie r^bched the fMing doors> at the 
farthest eod of the room, she opened 

wDieQCI'^ 
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** I have a notion the young people 

are here*' She introduced him into 

the music room.' Miss Georgiana Fal- 
coner, at the piano-forte, with perform- 
ers, composers, masters, and young la- 
dies, all with music-books round her, 
sat high in consultation, which Alfred's 
appeai*aace interrupted-^— —a faint strug- 
gle to.be civil — —An insipid question or 
two was addressed to hiin — 

" Fond of music, Mr. Percy ?-^ 

Captain Percy, I think, likes music ? 
You expect Captain Percy home 

soon r 

Scarcely listening to his answers, the 
young ladies soon resumed ' their own 
conversation, forgot his existence, and 
went on eagerly with their own affairs, i 

As they turned over their musid-books, 
Alfred, for some minutes, heard only the 
names of La To^r, Winter, Von Esch, 
Lenza, Portugallo, Mortellari, Gug- 
lielmi, Sacchini, Sarti, Paisiello, pro- 
nounced by male and female voices in 
various tones of ecstasy and of execra- 
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tion. Then there was an eager search 
for certain favorite duets^ trios, and sets 
of cavatifias. Next he heard, in rapid 
succession, the names of Tenducci, Pa- 
chierotti, Marchesi, Vieganoni, Bi'aham, 
Gabrielh", , Mara, Banti, Grassini, Bil- 
lington, .Catalani. Imagine our young 
barrister's sense of his . profound igno- 
rance, whilst he- lieard the merits of all 
dead and living composers^ singers, and 
masters, decided upon by the Miss Fal- 
coners. By degrees he began to see a 
little through the palpable obscure, by 
which he had at first felt himself sur- 
rounded: he discerned that he was in a 
committeeof the particular friends of the 
Miss Falconers, who were settling what 
they should sing and play. All, of 
course, were flattering the Miss Fal- 
coners, and abusing their absent friends^ 
those especially who were expected to 
bear a part . in thife concert — For in- 
stance — — ** Those two eternal Miss 
Byngs, with voices like cracked beHs^ 
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and with their old-fashioned music^ 
Handel, CorelU, and Pergolese, horrid ! 

And odious little Miss Crotch, who 

has science but no taste, execution but 
»o judgment— Then her voice ! — How 
people can call it fine ! — powerful iif you 
lyill-^but overppwering !— i-For my part 
I can't stand it, can you? — '• — Every 
body knows an artificial shake, when 
good, IS far superior to a natural shake 
-^As to the Miss Barhams, the eldest 
has no mote ear than the fable, and the 
youngest such a thread of a voice !" — 

" But, Manama,'* interrupted Miss 
Georgians Falconer, *' are the Miss La 
Grandes *o be here to night ?" 

^* Certainly, my dear, you know I 
could not itvoid asking the Miss I^ 
Grandes." — 

" Tbeii, positively,*' cried Miss Geor- 
giana, her whole face changing, and ill 
humor swelling in every fieatune^^ 
^' Then, positiv€ly> ma'am> I can't, and 
won't sing a note !"-^ 



*« Wtiy, my <ctodr ioVe,^' eaid Mts. 
f ak»m^9 '^ dmdy yen don't pfcttetifl ^ 
be afhiid ^ the Miss ^ Gt-aoides ? '^ 

''' Yoti r'^^-^Mmed «me of the ciiorwKrf 
flatterers-.'^ ¥€fu ! to Vhdin tihe La 
6riaaidesateiiomch'eftobextdni|NHred! .% /' 

'^ Not imt tbat they Certainly %vag 
£kiidy, I am toM;" mid Mrs« Fahni»aer, 
^' f^t i caa'i ^ay :i IHk^ tiiiftV Ayle of 
iringilagi^^^-^aAd Smowledge tof 'imisk^ y^ 
know, 4hey dbnHifirretbndte,''* 

'' Why 1 that's tine," isaM Mis^ GeoN 
giana^ ^' hot sttll^ somehow, I can ne^ 
ver btiag enftiny voice b^re l!hose girh 
—If litoxe any voidc at all, it islin the 
ioveer paH, and Miss Ia Grande viwajyu 
chooses the lower part^-^Besides, Ma'anl> 
yoQ knofw she regiriarly takes, < O Gi&ot 
Omnipotenit' from aie-^dot I ikhotrid %iot 
iofirnd. "timt ev«ai if she vvtotald not iitldlfipt 
poor * ittamto Oh Quanto i am&r qjossente* 
— There's lib standing that ! 'Now, 
realty, to bear that «o spoiled by Mit« 
Icja Graerde." 

«< Hash ! laxf deai^" si«d Mnrs. Fat* 

VOL. II. Q 
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coner,: just as Mrs. La Grande ap^pe^red 
nm u , ^ ^ Oh ! my good Mrs. La Grande;, 
how kind, is this of you to come to n^ 
With your poor head! — ^And Miss La 
Grande and Miss £Gza-r»^ — We are so 
much obliged to you, for you know that 
we could not have done without you." 
, The Miss La Grandes were soqu foU 
lowed by the Miss Barhams. and Misg 
Crotch, and they were aO i^*^ so good and 

so kindt arid such dear creatures** But 

after the first forced compliments, si- 
lence and ^reserve spread among, the 
young ladies of the Miss Falconers' par-; 
ty« It was evident, that the £tir pro* 
fes&ors were mutually afraid and envious 
of each other, and there was little pro* 
spect of harmony of temper at this con^ 
eert.^^i-— At length the gentlemen ar*' 
fived-«--Count Altenberg appeared, and 
came up to pay his compliments to the 
Miss .Falconers. As he had not been be-^ 
liind the scenes, all was charming illusion 
to his eyes. — No one could Appear. more 
good-hulnored^ agreeable^ arid amiable 
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thail Miss Geofgiana Falconer ; she was > 
ia delightfel spirits^ wqU dressed, :atid iad- ' 
mirably supported by her mother. The: 
ooQcef t began. Bat who can describe- 
tiie anxiety of the rival inothers> each in* 
agonies to have their, daughters brought^ 
forward add exhibited to the best ad-^ 
vantage; Some grew pale, some red,! 
all accordiag to their different powers of 
8el£-command» and address, endeavoredi 
td conceal their feelings, Mrs. Falconei? 
now shone superior in ease inimitable.; 
She . appeared absolutely unconcerned 
for her own daughter, q^uite intent upon 
bringing into notice the tal:ents , of the 
Miss Barhams, Miss Crotch, the Mii;s 
La Grandes, &c. 

, These young ladies in their tuirn knew 
and practised the various arts, by which 
at amusical p^rty the unfortunate mistress- 
of the house may be tormented. Somei 

who were sensible that the, company were 
anxious for their performance,, chose to 
he •* quite mit ofvoice^^ till they had bee^i 
pressed and flattered, into acquiescence s 
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il^Sp^lJMf^r «h^ Hcftiife tff OoMftlOiM 
Wliftl^Mitertf di^lj^to the<ibliMln Then 
tlife i MftM tt tt M il; MKas iM3it WhM M^ ywmfs 

Mi« tttsh H'lJlltMv out 'wM <iMt wd|r 
^k«i1l«i %h% \7i«id«4»« ^v%f« all "is imi "M te- 
iNfr^^d AM pMty tiali^ vfafey ^vMve adt 
9^i, ll^th ps^e&t voectplmigeaxats Mrs. 
fokilAAMr «WleN!id llw Mriiutows «o be 
^{Wtftd ^4 <stot, - aAd ' iigiini opeacsd toni 
^Mt; VM ttikcAtvlblt fTMieMtt «hew«s, 
«t lAetliMl .«6 ifiti tte iftaar^ «o ilJhe ^eitb 
prices of the fair musiciiaAs. White aA 
•fib •eiifl« tAi'e «b iftaM^vt-ed as to tiivide, 
mA '^?«t-n. Mid <6mHly to have eviery 
Affig tf^^aA^ m hke {)4eased. None 
nut & perfec/tty fiOol 6taffder.by, and brie 
fVfeVioMtfy aeiq«DBiiiited Kritit Mrs. Fal- 
ttbcttfr^ ^httnu:^!ei'> eonld hiiTe seen aU 
that AMMfl Mi#v P«rMpk tbe ratere^t he 
b^gtXi ti> wttoi ^allMul €o«tit Ahenharg^ 
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Umb QeuRtr ^hqm engtistd is, ^acneili {udKi^- 
«iliaDiwecaiAi9n,ul oiM.of |kc kiaMFNoms 
wUK the G!o«aMS8i(GHie», %/Im. FqJcMiMr 
kttM^ tlie ^w iM ^aadea to iamr 

to resitt her p^ttto cottMtiM^ Niwt she 

^^alfedupQikMtasiChmtpbyand tWMiss Bar* 

ii^pis, ^adslie Qonlri w4» tb^tltfjp^ should 

sing a»d iiiaj^, and piay m4i shig, tilfc thfiy 

hiril evbftMtedthaadigamCtifaapdeQn^ 

aifioa«ifthe4fidilMa Tfceo she pelia«[rd 

aMeay^oi^ mAk same, slight tbhsg^^ ftMd 

Misa ArahaUa Fakumer, aiieh a* ^mdd 

exche no .semathon or a^vy. Psesmmly^r 

aftet waUting ahout the poom, carotessly 

joiaiag dxfbmnk oonYOfisation {M^rlies^- and 

saying aamethia^ ehUguig ^ oMh, the 

aH>roaehc)d (he Count oacI the £k>»nii|^ 

iioner.: FiAiiag^ thAJt tiM QomioiiMMLf r 

.had toishail aH he ha4 to. m^, aha h^i^n 

( to r^MMch hk* for hatniiigr tha QoHPt 

. 80 long faun tha lad^afc and lea^iag Um^ 

an abe spolK%. to tha ifiaaO'^SMrtOt ij^ dr- 
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irlttredy that fate^ ha^ miii8ekl*s»^lcir«ba#A- 

'- ing things.-^.^' She ^cotdd' ncfti a&k ^^Miss 

^Cro^ch to pky any more,' till .she iottd 

' jestcd-^Georgiana t^ for. want. :of: 4BDtiie* 

*: tluDg l>etter,:- do try vAoA you . caxk gire 

i«&<*<~sfae will appear toi great dbadvad*- 

Uage of cauvse-^My dear^ I tbinkwefaa^ 

c^otliad O Gwoe OmrnpfOenteJ'^ : < i 

'* I am not equat.to that;> Ma^amj^'' 

;iaid Georgiana^ drawing back, f^ you 

\ should call upon Miss La Gf a&de/' <^ 

- . / ** Tnie, my love,? but Mdss'.La GriiBde 

tkas^been so very obiigiog, 1; could ixot 

^ask • . • /• Try it,* my love*— -I am^iwt 

: surprised you should be diffident after 

.'what we have; heard * ... «^ but libe 

Count, I am sure, w^ make alio wancesii.^' 

With amiable and becoming diffidence 

Miss Georgiana was compelled to com* 

ply^ — ^The Count r was surprised and 

charmed by, faei^ i^oi6e— -Then she was 

prevailed upon to try ^* SM»8^a Oquok^ 

to i amor pouente' -^^The County who 

. was enttosiastibally fond of wniic, stem* 

r lid iquit0>idatdiant€d,; and Mrifc. : Faloonier 



ioek care^ that be shooU have tiiis 
impression left foil and strong upon 
liis mind's—Sapper « was. announced*-*-*^ 
Th6< Count was placed at the table be^^ 
tween Mrs. Falconer and Ladjr Traot^ 
hut jnst asthey' Were sitting, down^ Mw 
Falconer called :to Geoi^ana^ who waA 
^ing, moch against her wiH^ to anot^ef 
table/ 

, ^* Take my place^ my dear Georgiadai 
for you know I never eat supper." 
' Georgiana's eountenanee, which had 
been black m night, became ail^ radiant 
mstantly/ She took her mamma's place 
beside Ihe Count. Mrs. Falconer walked 
about all supper thne smiling, and say* 
ing oblignrg icings with. self^sa1asfie4 
gface. She had resMon indeed .:to be sa* 
tisfied with tte success of this night's 
c^erations. Never once did she appear 
4o look iowards^he Goant> or her daugh«> 
ter, but ^ asi^edfy she saw that things 
were^ gomg^ oiflas she wisitedi. 
t ^ Xnttba^mdan time Alfired Percy was as 
hsaitify tiled by the exhibitiMIs 'of this 
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mmmgi as %Im0 nairjr faduomdafeyoui^ 
anqi* hiImii hid faetn Umd im timt^ifmms 

attl kojvtvM « |ieifiNi% fiiir jnJgn>^ai^ he 
IHM; diaapyohted Joi kia ovn majkcmma, 
Wtftthafviii^ ktMtfiaUe to oblaui taront- 
■nlea' eoQ«0naMo»L wilh IIm Goiiat dait- 
iBg tlM wlwito tMDHig.. In: a. letter to 
Rosamond^ the next day> he said> that 
Miii. lyicoiier^s eoitoert h«Mlz bemi reiy 
dttll^ and he ohaiKv^ ^t 

^ FtQpie eaft tee »«• e£ om an^kber 
ia ia» sii^e de^r in tM^ eeimJxy^ thsn 
thejr oaa ia & ytwr bk toHn/' . He was 
fiwtiwr wcy el<Mmait ^ cot tdM» feUy 
ef mettine* in« Mcndb te ^ajr Cfamami 
I^Me noidungft to poafie jiwit da att<^ 
oar^ faai aed to* aaa.oaJjr Ihe outoidiBs 
<tf tbase with ^diaaa jrom dmm !• ouih 

^^ Jbi9* aa: I vasi wrtftti^ thisi $&th 
t^€^'' ootttaauas Alfred **^'^ Comt 
Aitenberg calladir«-4iMie^ foKtQnat«»HJKMr 
ai>%iog d£ him tor caaM aai eariji>. brfbre 
I waot to the eouBls« He has put me 



into 0094 H«»PF 9gm wth thft whole 

Wflri4— weft mt}fi ()ve M#W Fal«l«fW^ 

4q yw tbink?^ Willi l«ofd Oi#iQr9itfflli 

i$3 would find aHi* )^« bM informatum^ 
Md eftn hi^ ^tfifulw^r lic^ y^n wUI 1^ 
ffi^ Iho Coudti kideed I am $iirf 3rcm 
wUU .Ht politely spe]i# of payti^ liS» 
iMp^oto to my f«ithft«> lij^ ^MO^ft]^ his «hip- 
wrMk^ itoun^ymta haA tieeQ t p hotpi*- 
|«My iuccauPd^ ior thei? diati^as^I tMi 
fainif thai anr faanUy no kmset Uved in the 
«aaie place; that h^ bad hean ohKged 
to retire to a smaU e^tale^ in a dis- 
teat part of the couatry-m^I dhi not trniit 
bU him with the hirtafy of oUr family 
miiibrtttties^ nor did \ aven.mentloa 
horn the shipOTeoic^ and the 4|areleHSiieK 
taif th^ I>ut.i^ tailora had occasioAcd the 
fire at PePcy-^HaUvr-thjOagh I was tempts 
ed: to tell him t^ when I was speaking 
of M. de TimnrUle. 

Q5 
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'^ I forgot to tell my fathery that ihts 
mdrningy when I went with the Count 
to Lord Oldi^oraiigh's, athbng a heap of 
booki of heraldry^ with which his table 
ti^as covered, I spied an old boot of rtoy 
Cither's on the arte of deciphering, which 
lie had lent CJoihmissiotier Falconer years 
ago. Lord Oldborottgb, whose eye it 
qnick as^ a hawk's, saw my eye turn to* 
4irards it, and he asked me if I kneiv any 
thing of that book, or of the art of de^ 
ciphering P—-^^ Nothing of the art, but 
something of ihe hook, which I recol- 
lected to be iny &ther'&— His L^ordship 
put it into my hands, and I showed some 
pencil notes of my father's writing.-— 
Lord Oldborough seemed surjirised^-^and 
saidi he did not know this had been 
among the number of your studies-w.1 
iold him^ that yoii had once beeii much 
intent upon Wilkins and Leibnitzf^ 
iMsheme of a uBiversa.1 language^ and 
that I bdieved this had ted you to the 
art of deciphering-—^— He repeated- the 
words ' Universal language '-~ Ha !-^ 
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.iTbedl 3UPPQ9Q it Tvas ,ftoi»:Mr. P«r9y> 
,tfaat Commis^ioii/er Falcpn^P }earnt ^1 
>h« knew :on this isaibj^ct'~T i. . ;-.; 

^* I believe sd^my Lord'— r 

*^ Ha!'"- He seemed lost for a mo- 
ment in thought^ and then added — < I 
wish I had known this sooner — Ha!' 

** What these Haes meant^ I was un- 
able to decipher — but I am sure they 
related to some matter very interesting ta 
hi m He explained himself no further, 
but immediately turned away from me 
to the County and began to talk of the 
affairs of his court, and of M. de Tour- 
yilte, of whom he seems to have some 
Knowledge, I suppose, through the means 
of his envoy, Cunningham Falconer. 

^^ I understand^ that a prodigious 
party is invited to Falconer-Court. The 
Count asked me if I was to be one of 
them, and seemed to wish it — ^I like him 

much ^They are to have balls, and 

plays, and great doings — ^If I have time 
I will write to morrozv, and tell you who 
goes, and give you a sketch of their cha* 
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(Mters — Mn. Falconer mtttot well avoid 
asking you to sene of ker eaterlaiiiintnts, 
and it will be pleasant to yon to know^ 
who's who beforahand/^ 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



Notwithstanding all the pgtpmage qf 

j%A&w^- which the Miss Feilcon^rs hud for 
some thii6 'enjoyed^ iiiolwithsMMi^hi^ M 
theii^ ^Wh ''liceontipKsb0ief»t&, ani^ iH^ 
■knowledge of the w^lA and ad- 
\y the fv$iik4 ebjeel had not been 
obtaihed-^for they were net married. — 
Though iWeiy Habere seen, »nd ereiy 
where admir^, no proposals had yet been 
made adeqtiate to thdr eotpeotations. In 
Tain had one young noMeman after an- 
other^ heir apparent after heir apparent^ 
been invited^ cherished, and fiattered, by 
Mrs. Falconer^ had been constantly at her 
baHs aild concerts; had stood be^de the 
harp, and the piano fbrte, had daaced, 
or flirted with the Miss Falconers, bad 
been hnng out at all public places as a 
pendant to one or other of the sisters. 
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The mother^ seeing project afleir 
project fail for the establishment of her 
daughterg» /p/p^d to bear, and to conceal 
these disappointments, still continued to 
form new schemes with indefatigable per* 
severance* Yet every season the diiCEi,- 
culfy increased ; apd Mrs. Fflcopf^c in llj^ 
sikidrt of . the life of jileasurej^ . ; vhicb , ^ 
iseemed to: l^v was a pj^y ia jj^^g^ji^ 
mxiety. : She kneiv that if .fUjr . 4hu)g 
should happen tp. the '■ Cprnmif^icmei^ 
twhdse. health w^ deplii^usigj if he shpu)^ 
lo$0 Jjot4 Oldbprpu^li^ favor,. ivhi€|i 
^eemed *iiK>t impossible ; if Lord . Old. 
bprough ; should not be able to. mainta^L 
^im{i^f in powpr> or if h^ should cUe; skp 
4ind her daughters would lose every tl^ing^ 
^TfjQm a jSmaU estate, overwhelmed wi^ 
^bt, there wouI(|, be no forf ime for her 
4aughter^> they would be left utterly. d^. 
«l9tute, and absolutely unable to. do any 
thing for the^nselv^s— unlikely to sui^ 
pJi^in coui^try gentlfmeQ> after the hig)^ 
style of cpmpany in; which they h^ liveci^ 
and ^tiUmois^ncapfahle than jMiCi ^^^ 



be of bearing a reverse of fortune/ ^^c 
yotitfg Iftdies, coniident of their chaktxis, 
tmaccustomed to t^eflect, and ftitl*^riftie 
i^retent, thought little of threee probaWi- 
titles of future evil, though thfty werfe 
<^uite as impatient' to be married as their 
mother ^dbuld wish. Indeed;^ Ihis imp^ 
tieiicfe becoming vi^ible^ she'wai rattier 
Uiixiotils' io' ih}|)pre^8 it; bee^ftee it cotrfiu 
•terisiirfteJI^'' hei^ ^ews.— Mrs. Falconer had 
ftill Wb'SciHii^mes for their estabKshment- 
Sir Robert P6rey had luekiljr lost his wiffe 
within the laist twelvemonth^ had no chil- 
dren, and had been heard to declare, that 
he would marry again' as sooqd leis he d^- 
eendy could, because, if he were to die 
-without' heirs, the Percy estate might 
revert t6 the relations whom he detested. 
Mrs. Falconer hi&d persuaded the Com- 
missioner to cultivate Sir Robert Percgr's 
acquaintance; had this winter watched 
ibr the time wh^n law business called 
him tb town 'i had prevailed upon him to 
go to her bobse^ instead of staying, as he 
tisualfy did, at an hotel, or spending his 



m 9kmt made (hinges m 9gr^!9fM^ ta1pm> 
and be s#emed §^ it^ {^omm^ wi%k k^s 
dbtt had: lM>pte tb^t b« vwi»l4 in ^tni^ b^ 
iMKMiglil to praposei fi^r few daugMer* 
ArabdlA. To Qo»eiHateSj^ Robert Ferity* 
il was hte^Mu^ to atoid all ^o^xMWott 
wilk tkft $ithgt P§¥i^^ »adi H w«« iaf lbi» 
faaaoii^ thai tiM> CoitimimaMr bad ofJa^ 
MaiMI Alfred and £ra«mo9« . Miat FaK 
eimar^aQbMie«: fat QaotgiiiAa^ b?r btaur 
tifol daughtai^s ware; fiw awpa brilHwit,.^ 
Several gr^at ffitablMban^at^ ^bf bad in 
Yiew.^r^Tha appa«HraQ«« of <i!#tint A\\mt^ 
berg put aaany old vW^oa^ la flii^i^*^baF 
whole fiyaey ftic^ opaa W».-r-If <ibe 
C9aU marry her Qtorgiana \q Counti A^ 
teoiberg l-rrTbere woald be a mateb» bigb 
at ber moat exalted aaotbitiea «QaId de- 
sire: ai)4 this prqieet did oat seem bn^ 
possible. The Count had been heard lo 
say, tlmfc be tbaugbt Mias Georgiamt' 
Falconer tbe haadaooiart womaii he: bad 
seen jtince he bad bew ia Lundoa^rr-iie. 
had adaftired hej dancing, and bad lb- 



tmed with mthttsiMtic atfeentiMk to h«r 
music, and «a liar chairmtDg veice^ the 
young^ kdjr beraelf waa oonfidenlb^ tkal' hm 
IMS, fwmld be> ocr oogbt to be heD slttct 
The Coua* was goiiig into ttus oouAlrjr 
£br some weeks with Leod OkUx>rpii9b.-rr^ 
Mrs. FalMoar, thoi^h she bad net seen 
Fakener^C^Mif t for fifteen ye9ir% decided 
10 go-there knmediately. Then she sbootd 
have the Coant hiffy away* kcm all the 
designing mothers, and rival daughters, 
of her ae£[naiiitance> and besides . . • • 
she might, by tMs* qeasenaMe vi^it to the 
country, secure Sir Robert Peroy^ fbr her 
dlMghter Apabetta. The Commissiooer 
wjoiced in* his lady^ determination, be- 
cause he knew that it would afford bim 
an opportunity of obliging Lord Qldbo* 
rough. His Lordship had always been 
averse to the trouble (^entertaining com- 
pany. He disliked it st)ll more, since the 
death of Lady Oldberougb, but he knew 
that it was necessary to- keep i^^ his in- 
terest, and bis popularftyi in the country, 
and he would, therefore* be obliged by 
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Mrs/Falconer's grving dinners and enterf 
tainmente for him* . This game bad snc^ 
eeede<^ When it had^be^n. played — ^at the 
tiine o£.the Marohioness of Twicken- 
ham's marriage. — Mr. Falconer was pat-^ 
^idariy uixicms no wta please IjodOid^ 
feomugb, ioi he was fully awM^^ that be 
bad lost ground with his patron, and th^ 
Ms sons had all in different vrnys given his 
luordship cause of dissatisfactioB, WitH 
J&ickhurst FalcPOerLprd Qldborough was 
jdjspleased I6r bmng t^e compsMiien *a&d 
enconrager of bis nepbexir, Cojooel HaU'- 
ton^ ill extraYagadoe and gptming. In paji^ 
ing his coutt to (he pephew^ BuckhtirM 
lost the uncle. Lord Oldborough had 
lK)ped9 that a man of literature apdia* 
Jents^ as Buckburst had. been represented 
to him» would have drawn his mepbe«r 
from the turf to. the senate^: and -would 
have raised in. Colonel Hautoii's . mind 
«om6 BObte apabitioo. 

<^ A dcKgyman! Sir/' said Lord €fldv 
.borough to Commissioner Fi^lGsaaer> with 
#. laok of aiistere. indignMicmy ^ ^^. iWkoA 
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-€ouId induce such a tfistn asv^lr. Btiefc- 

fauTst Falconer to become a cleFgytiian?^' 

The Commissioner, afiefctiDg k> sympa^ 

rtiiiKe in this indignation, declared. that 

'he.ivas scahgty with, his son, that he 

would not see him»--*-Airthe time,' hoW- 

-ever, he.'comforted himself with the hope, 

.that ;hi& son. would, in a few months, be 

;in possession- of the ionfg-eiqpected living 

of Chipping Friars, as the old* incumbent 

was now speechless. — ^Lord Oldborough 

'had never,^ after this disowning of fiuck- 

I hurst, mentioned his name to the father^ 

^ 9ini the Commissioner thought this ma- 

iaagement had succeeded. 

f Of John Falconer too there had been 

^conipkilnts.^ Officers returned from 

abroad had spoken of his stupidity, his 
neglect of. duty, and, above all, of his 
boasting Uiat, let hiin do what he pleas- 
<ed, he was^snre of Lord Oldborough ^.fa- 
vor —certain of being a Major in ondyear, 
-aUetatenant«C6lonel intwo^-^At first his 
'^boasts had. been laughed at by his )>h>- 
-ther oiBcers, but when^ at the year Vend, 
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hti mtViffify w«i milder ^ M%iorv hU hwr 
Hifir ofl|«9«$' wipmi^ 9nA discoAle&fe w^ie 
gfOKb^-irrliiOfd OUI>Qrottgh vat UmuqA 
IzrpalfMiiiBing^ sm^h aJMlMir.-t--iAll[ ihisy 
m O0ors9 of tkne^ oaaoe to- his Lotdbhij^'s 
iuioi^ledt9e.-^^e h#aid theee compIaifiAs 
in^ silencek It was. not hia habii- aii^iAm- 
}fj te ^CfMpesa hia^diaplearare. He htand, 
and BBXf, mifho^ sfieaking at aeiwigSi ttft 
iMta aod proofo had acouaiulato^ ia his 
niiuL Ha sacnad to ipaask oaaa maay 
things aafQJMwrved^ hut they vteve att la- 
gkiared. ia his memory, and he n^mii 
judge, and deoida at last itt ai^i iastant^ 
and irrevocabl}i.<T«^Of this C^mmissioaar 
Fakoner, a oonniDg aaao^ who wabohed 
parts of a charaeler iiajpow)y» hat ooahl 
not take in the whole, n^as not aware. 
He often blessed his goqd foi^tuae for hav- 
ing eseaped Lord Oidboix]|ttgh.'s displaa- 
sure, ^ deteeiiot^ upon ooeasiana when. 
hia Lordship had anarked att ^lat the 
Oommiaaaaer imi^^ined he had' ovaiiaok- 
«d I his Ikfordship ifias ofte» most aiMke 
to^ what wM passings and tnosl displaas* 



d^at^«S; bnlt^dccispl Whi^h, id the &*A 

tttft esae^ttts of ^1ie aiAfMf^the pMhi{)tt?et, 

bf •iesptitih"'-i(ii€i>e rbisttkea, and this 
i^ormide, hid 'p^mA Mthant MiiatiA- 
ve)<8icHi. Some fc^rWtrtbili^ df ^f>K«%, 
MMe <6vMf6n 'of >t))e ttitiriirtef^s •<|u06t1<0iiis, 
fMd Kkieiwi^ a|)p«!aVed, ittid th« CdUMi^ 
«i&tier hltd tr6ri)Med test tttfe-Misptef«tiS «f 
fe}s i^att<oift ^htodd be tf^rali^ed. 

Gbtfnt Ahenberg, without cTgsign ti> 
h)jtti% GMttitfgbattt, had abititdetft^lly 
tii^ttotied ih mut pte^ttte et this €bm- 
fiaiSstoh!i«)', >«na Of Ij6M OMtXiftfugd, 
9di»ethtB|S^ «f a ttMsafaiion, ^rtirch was^o 
bietept a Y)ro^fo«neid «6<tt^ !frifi«Q%he «ik^ 
tety a prhratie itf«Hgue <«4ii^li <G<ftiini^- 
ham had been caltyinj^^ft, i!o g%t 
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^p(M^t^ JSmoy. to .tte Court of Dea^, 
mark, by the interest of the opposite^ 
])\a^y j^ in* case, of a cbfinge of mmistry*; — . 
At th^ moment when this was alladed ta 
iy Count Altenberg, t|ie Commission^, 
was so« 4i:eadfuUy ^larmed^ that he. pec^ 
spired at ey^ry.porej but perceiving that 
jLprd 01#fQrough ^^pressed no surprise^r 
a^ed no e^^planation, never. looked tot 
wards him with suspicion, nor even rais-^ 

edhiseyes, Mrv^^^^^^ flattered him«*^ 
seli,;iifiM his^ .Loixlifb jp was. bo completely 
engrossed in the Qpet;ation of replacing 4 
loose glass in. his spectacles^ iluithehad 
not heard or noticed oi^ie word the Count 
had said. Jn this liqpe the Commu^ipo^ 
er was confirmed by . Xx>rd Oldborougfa's 
$pe^king an instant afterwards precisely 
in his usual tg^, ai|d pursuing his pret 
viqus i^ubj^ct of conversation, without 
^y apparent interrupt^ion in the train c^ 
bis i^^M.— Yet, notwitb^tanding Uiat tl^e 
Cotpsn^issioper fancied^ that he and his son 
bad , escapfd^ and. were secure in each 

p»eU«Blw Jtt6\90ce, , li€ , ^M ^ gener^i 
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feding, that Lord Oldboroagh was 
reserved towvrds him ; and he was haunts 
ed.bjr a constant fear ef losings not his 
patron's estean, or * confidenoej but his 
favpr.T^Against this danger he constmitl^ 
guarded. To flatter^ to keep Lord Old* 
borough in good hamor^ to mti&e. himself 
agreeable and necessacy.by continual petr 
t}^.submis»ons and senrices^ was the sum 
of his policy; 

- It.wfts with, this view» that the Com<^ 
missicmer. determined to go . to the conn* 
tty ; i and .with this ^iew be had consent^ 
edtoryarious expenses, which were ne? 
ceasary, as > Mrs. Falconer > declared, to 
makeit practicable for her and herdangfa-^ 
ters to acoompany him. Orders were sent 
to have a theatre ^t Fa)cone^ Couiti 
-jvhich had . been.' long disused^ fitted up 
in the most ^gaat imann€Sr.'~The Miss 
Fai<»>ners had.1>een itiithejiiabit of acting 
at'Sir Thcmias and Lady Flowerton's prj^ 
Yale I theatre, at Richmond^ and Chey w^m 
aiK2ompllsiied aetcesses,. Count ^Mlie^^ 
yei^Jbad declsr^^.th^.be:.wa3 particulars 
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ly «oodl vf ttieatftciil ^UkiMefimAs.^That 
birnt Was suflSiictetit. — fi^tl«8|^ what a seir^ 
aatioHi the ofperiing of a theatre at Falcdb'- 
' er-OMirt woald ^ereate in tine •cottQly !**^ 
Mrs. fahroBtrdbsehredy thaft ^eosiy pos* 
sible Way ^'to make the cdimlk*y jv^Nport* 
tible wtas %o Imve a faitgfe fmrty f^ tewii 
fHetiSs in your lioaae^t^^^Rid 'this wtes the 
mofewecMsaiyfiirffer^ as shie Was flHmoat 
a stranger in her own county. 

AVi%d^k^tthis'p4t>imi*, and aent ;Ro- 
smnondtA N^t^iif liifetpe^mKHyf vfhfom the 
piny wai lb xbiH»st.>^Op^oGite to se« 
veml Yvaities tie ^^mt^ce^^comhionplace 
y6ubg-^-^r> cmnovon^Iaee 61d ladies;-:^ 
ofttite tattdriYiwnher werts^Lady Trantind 
Lady'K«^v. OfthefermerweretlieMiss 
G'-^s, ^tldx»ihdrs4iot'<i^t«fa n«enitoning, 
— ^tlfyeti cMie ^Uie two lijoxiy AritHgtons^ 
weees of the &tA^ of Gredn Wrch. 

<' The tisMly l^iitngl^^/' con(Jt>iies 
Alft^a., ^^lape^^d «biget to Mrs. Falcon- 
4^^ «iiid !Mr6. Falieoner ii^ glaidto have 
thfMiy bMms^ tkey >ate rdkilM to my 
iMfd Dafkfe. I haHne itabt ti»sti 'ia!Mn», 
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F^lconqr^^ at Lady Angelica Heacjing* 
baviW.flpd c^ten &t La4y Jjane Qraa* 
yiU^'t^^Tbe style jmd tqipe of the La^y 
Anae is, lai>guis)^ing--«-af Lady Fr^ncesi 
UT^ly-T'bQth seem mere spoilt selfish la- 
diies of qnaljty. I,^dy AmieVselfishiiess 
ip oi the G9l4s. chronic, inyeterat^ nature. 
TrL^dy FriiB^^'s, :oC the hot, aqut^» and 
V^ripeoting 9pecie(s,*T-'St^/ loves every 
thing by fit$, and nothipg lwg/-r5very 
body is aa o;^/, a^d fi 4€(fr creature^ 
yrbile tbey minisl^r to her fancies — apd 
ao ,loxig|Br. — ;Al|oi)t thas^ l^ncies she is 
rest)j^s 4nd irnpatieixt tq a degree, which 
iXial^esi.her /si^t^r loqk sic^ and scornful 
b^ond diesqription. — JLady Ai^ae neither 
ffincies^ nor laves s^ny thiqg, or any bor 
^, — She seeyns to have no object upon 
eartti» . but to dripk barley-water, and 
save herself frpQi all n^aaner of. trouble 
or exertion, bodily or . mental.— ^So. iqucl^ 
for tb^ Lady Arlingtojas. 
v,^ <^ Bttckhurst Falconer cannot be of this 
pa^tyr-rColonel , Hauton has him at \(if 
regkn^nt-T-*Bttt Buckhurst's two friends^ 
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the Clays» are 'earnestly pressed into the 

service. Notmthstanding the fine sane* 

tified speech Mrs. Falconer made me, 

about that sad affair of Lewis Clay with 

Lady Harriot jfiT— , she invites him; 

and I have a nx>tk>n, if Count ^tenberg 

had not appeared^ that she would like 

to have had him, or his brother, for her 

son in law. That you may judge how 

much my mother would like tbem for 

her sons in law, I will take the trouble 

to draw you portraits of both gentlemen* 

^* French Clay, and English Clay, as 

they have been named, are brothers, 

both men of large fortune, which their 

father acquired respectably by com* 

merce, and which they are spending in 

all kinds of extravagance and profligacy, 

not from inclination, but merely to pur- 

thase admission into fine cotnpany.-^-^ 

French Clay is a travelled co3(comb> 

who, ^ propos de bottes, begins with-*— 

^ When I was abroad with the Princess 

Orbitella . . • ' But I am afraid I can-* 

not speak of this man with impartiality^ 



£3r I cannot* bear to see an Englishms^n 
apeing a.FreiichinaQ.~nThe imitation is 
always so awkward^ so .rkliqiikms> so 
Gontanptible. French Cl^y - talks oC 
tact, hnt without possessing finy^ he 
delights in what he calls persiflage^ but 
in his persiflag€y instead of the wit and 
elegance of Parisian , raillery^ there ap« 
pears only the vulgar love and habit of 
derision. — He is continually railing at 
our English want of savoir vivre^ yet is 
himself an example of the ill-breeding 
which he reprobates. His manners have 
neither the cordiality of an Engli^b^nani 
nor the pcdish of a foreigner. To im- 
prove us in f esprit de sociitS, he would 
introduce the whole system of French 
gallantry— the vice without the refine^ 
ment. I heard him acknowledge it tq 
be ^ his principle' to intrigue wit^ 
every married woman who would listen 
to him, provided she has any one of bis 
four requisites, wit, fasl)ion, beauty, or 
a good table«-^He says bis late suit i^ 

R2 
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Doctors* OonMiioM edst faim nothing} 
for «£1 0,000 are nothing to bim. . 

^^ PnbKo virtue^ as well as private^ he 
thinks it a fine air to disdain, and pa- 
triotism and love qf oar country, he 
calls prejndtces, of which a philosopher 
ongfat to direst hinise)f.-<^-*Soine chw^ita^ 
ble people nayy that he ii» not so unfeet- 
hig as he seems^ to be, and that above 
half his Tlces an^ise from affectation^ and 
from a misti&a?i ambition 4o be, what be 
thinks perfectly FFencb. 

^' His brother, English Claj) is. a cold, 
reserved, proud j doll looking mstn, whom 
&rt, in despite of natnre, strove, and 
strove in vain, to quicken into a ' gciy 
deceiver.'-^He ig( a grave man of plea<» 
sure^-^his first care being to* preside for 
his exclusively personal gratificatiioiis. 
His dinner is a serious, solemn business, 
whether it b^ at his own tal>^e, or at a 
tavern, wliich last he prefei*s-^e orders 
it so, that his repast shall be the very 
best of it's kind that money can pro- 
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cure. HiB aexjt care is, that he be not 
ciieated in what he 10 to pay. Not. that 
he vakies moaey^ but he cannot bear to 
be taken in. Thee hi» 4ress^ hn horsesy 
his whole appointment and establi«h-< 
ment^ arecc^plete^ and accurately ipthe 
^hi^i of the day^^-^no expense spared. 
^r-AU that belongs to Mr. Clay, of Clay- 
Hati, uf the b^t of iX*B kind> or, at least, 
had frmn the best band in England^ 
Every thing about him is £i\glish; bnt 
I don't know whether this arises from 
lore of \m country, or contempt of his 
fairother, English Clay is not ostenta* 
tious of tiiat which is tii^ own, but he is 
disdainful of all Uiat belongs to another* 
The slightest deficiency in the appoint^ 
ments, of his companions hp seps, and 
marks by a wink to spme by*>stan^er, or 
with a. djry joke laugM ;tbe wi^etch to 
scorn. In company, he delights ;to sit 
by silent and ^nug, sneering inw^ly at 
those who are •ententainiiigthe company, 
and. com^hi^ themselves. He never 
entertains, and is seldom, entertained. 
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His joys stre neither convrvial nor intellec- 
tual; he is gregarious^ but not compa- 
nionable; a hard drinker, but not social.' 
Wiile sometimes makes him noisy, bttt 
never makes him gay ; and, whatever be 
his excesses; he commits them seem«> 
ingly without temptation from taste or 
passion. He keeps a furiously expen- 
sive mistress, whom he curses, and who 
curses hfm, as Buckhurst informs me, 
ten times a day; yet he prides hicnself 
6n being free and unmarried ! scorning 
and dreading Tsomen in general, ' he 
swears he wbuM not* marry Venus herself 
Unless she had jClOO,000 in each pocket, 
and now, that no mortal Venus wears 
pockets, he thanks Heaven he is safe. — 
Buckhurst, I remember, assured me, that 
beneath this crust of pride there is some 
good nature. Deep hid under a large 
mass of selfishness, there may be some 
glimmerings of affection. He shows 
symptoms of feeling for his horses, and 
his mother, and his coachman, and his 
country. I do believe he would 'fight 
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for old England^ for it. is his C6iintr)r> 
and he is English Clay.— -^-^Affection 
for his coachman did I say ? — He shows 
admiration^ if not affection^ for ^every 
Y^hip of note in town. He is their com- 
panion . . . no^ their pupil^ and^ as Mar- 
cus Antoninus gratefully prided himself 
in recording the names of those relations 
and friends from whom he learnt his 
several virtues, this man may boast to 
afber ages of having learnt how to cut a 
jQy qS his near leader's ear from one 
coachman, how to tuck up a duck from 
another, and the trite spit from a third--^ 
by the by, it is said, but I don't vouch 
for the truth of the story, that this last 
accomplishment cost him a tooth, which 
be had had drawn to attain, it in perfec* 
tion. — Pure slang he could not learn 
from any one coachman, but from con-* 
stantly frequenting the society of all; 
I recollect Buckhurst Falconer's telling 
me, that he dined once with English 
Clay, in company with a baronet, a vis- 
count, an earl, a duke, and the driver 
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of a mail-coach, to whom was given, by 
acclamation^ the iieat of honor. I am 
told there is a house, at which these 
l^entlemen and noblemen meet regularly 
every week,, where. there are two diqidg^ 
rooms divided by glass doors.-r-In t>ne 
room the real coachn^n dine, in the 
other the amateur gendemen^ who, wh«i 
thiey ar^ tired of their own. conversation^ 
throw open the glass-doors, that they 
may be entertained and edified by the 
xoachmen^s wit and siang;.^ in which 
dialect English Clay's rapid proficiency 
has, it is said> recommended him to the 
best society, even more than his being 
th6 master of the best of cooks, and of 
Clay-HalK 

' ^* I have said so much more than I in<^ 
tended of both these brothers, that I have 
no room for more portraits, indeed,. the 
other gentlemen are zeroes. 

Years affectionately, I 
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Notwithstanding the pains j«hich Mrs. 
Falconer took to engage tbeae MrXlaya 
to accompany her, she could obtain only 
a promise, that they would wait upon 
her, if possible, dome- time during . the 
recess* * 

Count. Altonberg tli&o^ much to Mrs. 
Falconer's disappointment, wiis detained 
in town a Yew days ton^r^than he had 
foreseen, but he promised to follow Lord 
OWborough early in the ensuing iveek* 
All the rest of the pr^digiaks pa*ty ar- 
rived at Faiiconer-Oonrti which was 
within a few miles of Lord Oldborough's 
seat at Clermont-Park. 

The day after Lord Oldborough^s ar- 
rival in the country, his Lordship was 
seized with a.fit'of the gout, which fixed 
in his right hand. Commissioner Fal- 
coner, when be ;canie ki the morning to 
pay his respects, and to inquire after, hilk 
patron's healtb, found him in his study, 
writing a letter with his left hand>^ 
^« My Lord, shall not I call Mr. Temple 

r5 
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-M>i*-*K;buld I offer my services as sewe-* 
tary ?*'—" I thank you. Sir— no.— This 
letter nKiist'be written with my own 
hand.^' 

Who can this: letter be to> that is of 
so much consequence ? thought the Com- 
missioner ; and glancing his eye at the 
direction, he saw, as. the letter was give& 
to a servant, " 7b X. Pera/^ Esq.J*-^ 
his. surprise arrested the pinch of snuff 
which he was just going to take.-^ 
f < What could be the business — the se- 
cret— ponly a few KneS} what could they 
Contain?"— 

Simply these warder : 

«'Mt dear Sir, . .. 

I write to you with my 
left hand, the gout having,^ within these 
few hours, incapacitated my right- 
Since this gout keeps me a prisoner, and 
I cannot, as I had intended^ go to you, 
miy I beg that you will do me the favor 
te coiiie to me, if it could suit your coi>« 
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vemence, to morrow znorning^ when t 

shall be alone from twelve till four. 

With true esteem. 

Yours, 

Ojldborovoh/^ 

9 

, In the course of the day, the Com«^ 
missionef foun^ out, by something Lord 
OldboroHgh let faU, what his Lordship 
had no intention to conceal, that he had 
requested Mr. Percy to come to Cler* 
mont-Park the next morning. And the 
Commissioner promised himself that he 
would be in the way to see his good 
cousin Percy, and ;o satisfy his curiosity. 
But his manoeuvres and windings were^ 
whenever it was necessary, counteracted 
and cut short . by the unexpected direct^ 
i^ess . and peremptory plain dealing of 
bis patron. In the morning, tovvards 
the hour of twelve, the Commissioner 
thought he had well begun a conversa^ 
tioo, that would draw out into length 
upon a topic, which he knew mu3t be 
interesting to his Lordship> and he held 
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in liis hand private letters of great con^ 
sequence from his $on Cunningham ; 
but Lord Oldboroiigh taking the letters, 
locked them up iti his desk, saying, 

" To night I; will read them — this 
morning I have set apart for a conversa- 
tion with Mr P^rcy^ whom I v^ish to 
see alone. In thfe mean t im6 my infedr^ist 
iu the Borough— 4ias been left too much 
to the care of thfet attorney Sharpen of 
whom I have no great opimoti. Will 
vou be so g6od to ride over, as yoo pro* 
mised me that you would, to the \Bo^ 
r6ugh, and see what is doing there ?^* 

The Commissioner findeavored not to 
look disconcerted or disccmifit^d, raidg 
the bell for his horses, and took hi^ 
leave, as Lord Oldborotigh had deter- 
mined that he should, before the arrival 
of Mr. Percy, wbo came CKaetly at 
twelve. 

^* I th^iik you fot this punctuality^ 
Mr. Percy," said Lord Oldborough, ad- 
vancing in his most gracious manner — 
-and no two thin^ could be more 



■■^ me-^w9^ 
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Strikingly difierefat, thaa his gracious 
and ungracious manner. *' I thank you 
for thik kind punctuality; No one 
knowB better than I do the differeace 
beivrten the risit of a fritod, iand bU 
other visits."^ 



«MU 



Witiiout preface^ Lotd Oldborough 
always went directly to the point. i--** I 
have reqiidBted you to cbase to tjne. Mi*. 
Percy,. b(Kause I. want from you two 
things^ which I cannot have so much to 
my satisfaction from ^ny other person 
as from you^-^^ssistance-^and sympa« 
thy.— —But, before I go to my own af* 
ikhrs, let me^^—atid not by way of com- 
pliment, but^ plaikyly atid truly, let me 
congratulate you, my dear Sir, on the 
isuccess of your sons, on the distinction 
and independenee they hAve already ac« 
quired in thm prolessions.-~I know the 
^ralue of independence-— of that which I 
shall never h€ive,''^ — added his Lordships 
with a forced smile ahd k deep sigh.-: — ^ 
'* But let that bef.— It w^s not of that 
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i meant to speak. — ^Yoa pursue your 
course, I mine. — Firmness of purpose I 
take to be the great difference between 
man and man. I am not one of those^ 
who habitually covet sympathy. It is a 
sign of a Jtnind insufficient to it's .own 
support, to look for sympathy on every 
trivial occurrence, — ^and on great. occs^ 
sions, itlias not been my good fortune to 
meet many persons, who coMd sympa- 
thize with me.'* 

*' True," said Mr. Percy, " people 
must think with you, before they cai^ 
feel with you.** 

" It is extraordinary, Mr. Percy," 
Continued Lord Oldbbrough, ** that, 
knowing how widely you differ from me 
in political principles, I should choose, 
of all men living, to open my mind to : 
you. — But the fact is, that I am coui- 
Vinced, however we may differ aboutt 
th6 means, the end we both have in 
view is one and the same,~-The good 
and glory of the British Empire/' 
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•« My X^ord^ I believe it/' — cried Mr* 
Percy — ^With energy aad warmth he re- 
peated—** My Lord> I believe it.." 

** I thank you^ Sir," — said Lord Old- 
borough, ** you do me justice. I have 
reason to be satisfied, when such men 93 
you dp me justice. I have reason also 
to be satisfied that I have not to make 
the common complaint of those, who 
serve princes. From him whom I have 
served I have not met with any ingratii* 
tude, with any neglect. On the con- 
trary, I am well assured, that so firm is 
his conviction of my intending the good 
of his throne, and of his people, that to 
preserve me his minister is the first wish 
of his heart. I am confident, that with- 
out hesitation he would dismiss from 
bis counsels any who should obstruct 
my views, or be inimical to my inter** 
csts." 

" Then, my Lord, you are happy; if 
man can be happy at the summit of am-* 
bition."— * 
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^ Pardon mc. It is a dizxy height at 
best. — Bnti — were it attained, I trust 
my head would be strong enough to bear 

'* Lord Verulam yott know, my Lord/' 
^Id Mr. ^ercy, stmUng, ** tells us, that 
|>eop1e9 by looking down precipices, do 
put their ^irits in the act of felling." 

^ Tree; true,'* «aidXord Oldborough, 
l-ather impatient at Mr. Percy's ^ing to^ 
Lord Verulam and philosophy.— *• But 
you hare not yet heard the facts.-— ^ — I 
ani encompassed with enemies, open and 
secret. — Open enemies I meet and ^^efy-^^ 
their i^trength I can calculate and op* 
pose. — But the strength of my secret 
^enemies I cannot calculate, for that 
strength depends on their combination, 
and that combination I cannot bfeakl 
till I know of what it consists. I 'have 
the power and the will to strike, but 
know not where to aim. In the dark I 
will not strike, lest I injure the innocent 
or destroy a friend. — Light I cannot ob- 
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tain^ though I have been in search of it 
for a considerable time. Perhaps^ by 
your assistance it may be obtained/' 

** By my assistance 1" exclaimed Mr. 
Percy — " ignorant^ as I am, of all par- 
ties^ and of all their secret transactions, 
how, my dear Lord, can I possibly af- 
ford you any assistance?" 

*** Precisely by yo«r bdng unconnect* 
ed with all parties^— a cool stander by, 
you can judge of the play — ^you can as^ 
sisit me with your general knowledge of 
human nature, and with a particular 
species of knowledge, of which I should 
never have guessed that yon were pos* 
sessed^ but for an accidental diek^overy 
of it made to me the other day by your 
son Alfred. Your knowledge of the art 
of deciphering." 

Lord Oldborough then produced the 
Tburville papers, related how they had 
been put into his hands by Commissioner 
Falconer, showed him what the Com*- 
missioner and his son had deciphered,, 
pointed out where the remaining dtfii- 
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culty occurred, and explained how iheyr 
were completely at a stand, from their 
inability to decipher the word Gassoc^ 
or to decide who or what it could mean. 
All the conjectures of the Commissioner^ 
the cassoc> and the bishop,, and the 
gosshatvky and the heraldic researches, 
and the French misnomers, and the puns 
upon the coats of arms, and the notes from 
Wilkins on universal language, and an 
old book on deciphering,, which had been 
lent to the Commissioner, and the private 
and public letters, which Cunningham 
had written since he went abroad,^ were 
all laid before Mr. Percy. 

•* As to my Envoy, Mr, Cunningham 
it'alconer," said Lord Oldborough, as he 
took up the bundle of Cunningham's 
letters — ^* I do not choose to interrupt the 
main business before us, by adverting 
to him or to. his character, further, thast 
to point out to you this mark, (showing 
a peculiar pencil mark^ made, on certain 
papers) .--^This is my note of distrust^ 
observe, and this «iy note for mere cir* 
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cumlocution— or pdnsense. A nd 

here/' continued his Lordship^ '^ is a 
list of all those in» or connected with the 
ministry, whom it is possible may be my 
enemies." — The list was the same as that 
oil which the Commissioner formerly 
went to work, except that the name of 
the Duke of Greenwich had been struck 
Out, and two others added in his place, 
30 that it stood thus^ 

^^ Dukes of Doncaster, and Stratford 
^--Lords Coleman, Naresby, Skreene, 
Twisi^lton, Waltham^. Wrexfield, Cheh* 
sea, and Lancaster^ $tff> Thomas Cope, 
Sir James Skip worth. Secretaries Arnoldi 
and Oldfield." This h^ was marked 
with figures, in different oolored inks, 
prefixed to each name, denying the de- 
grees of their supposed enmity. to Lord 
Oldborough, and these had been calcu«* 
lated from a paper, t^ontaining notes of 
the probable causes and motives of their 
disaffection, drawn up by Comjousfiipoer 
Falcona*, but corrected, and in maqy 
placeis contradictedi .by notes in Lprd 
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Ol^tboroQgfa's band-writing. His Loid^ 
ship marked Which was kis calcakition of 
probabQities, and made some abserra* 
ttons on the character of each, as ^he read 
o?er the list of names rapidly. > 

Doncaster^ a dance— Stratford^ a mi* 
ser — Coleman^ a knave — Noresby, non^ 
compos-— Skreene^ the most corrupt of 
the comipfr-^Twisselton, pnzzle-headed 
— Waltham^ a mere theof]8l>--^Wr€dcfield9 
a speechi£ier — ChMsea, a trtmmer — Lan- 
caster^ deep and dark-*-Sir ThomMCope, 
a wit, a poet) and a fool-^^^Sar JameB 
Skipwortb, finance and finesse^^ArnoId^ 
able and actite ; and OldfieU, a dipkU 
matist in grain; ^ 

'^ And is this the summary of the his«- 
tory of the men, with whom your Lord- 
ship is obliged to act and live?*' said 
Mr. Percy. 

*^ It is--I ami — But, my dear Sir, do 
not let us fly off at a tangent to mora- 
lity or philos^hy.n-^These bave nothing 
to do with 'ttie present purpose* — ^You 
have before you all the papers relatire tq 



thi» transaction.— -Now/ will you do me 
the favor, the service to look them overj 
and try whetbier you can make oat le 
mot fVinigtne. — ^-^I sball not disturb 

yoo," 

Lord Oldbof ottgb sat down at a smalt 
table by tbe fire, ^ith a packet of letters 
and' memorials beside faim^ and in a few 
minutes was oimpletely absorbed in these^ 
tot he bad acquired the power of turning 
bis attention suddenly and totirely. from 
doe sitbject tp another. 

Without reading the. mass of Commis* 
^tofler Falconer's ' ejcplanations < and con- 
jectures^ or enciimblering his understwd* 
ing wil^ all that Gnnuingham had col-^ 
tected^ as if purposely to puzzle the 
cause; Mr* Percy exsttnined first very 
carefully the original documents — then 
Xord OldfaotougliV notes on the views 
«nd characters of Ihe suspected per^ops, 
mad the ftesons-of their several enmities^ 
t>r dissatisfaction. From the scale of 
probabilities^ yrhicb be' found had bee^ 
with great ahili^ calculated oil tiiese 
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notes, he selected the principal names, and 
then tried vnth tbese> whether be could 
make out an idea, that had struck him 
the moment he had heard of the Gassoc» 
He .recollected the famous word Cabal, 
in the reign of Charles the Second, and 
he thought it possible^ that the cabalis- 
tical word Gassoc might be formed by 
a similar combination. — But C^tmoc wa9 
no English word, was no word of any 
lan^age.-^Upon close examination of 
the Tourville papers, he perceived that 
the Commissioner had been right in one 
of his suggestions, that the G had beefh 
written instead of a C^ : m some pkc^ it 
had been a <c turned into a g, and the 
writer seemed to;be in doubt whether the 
word should be 'Gassoc or dassoc ; assum- 
ing, therefore, that it was trtf^^ocit—- Mi\ 
Percy found the initials of six peiis<Mi9, 
who stood high in Lord Oldborough's 
scale of" probabilities.~-^Chelsea-— -Ar* 
nold— Skreene ^'-^kipwortb'^Oldfield-*^ 

Colenian i^nd the last) k, fyt which 

he hunted in vain a considerable tittle^ 
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^ias supplied by Kenshigton^ (Dake 
t)f Greenwich) whose name had been 
scratched out of the list^ since his re* 
conciliation and connexion by marriage 
"with Ix>rd Oldborough, but who had 
certainly at one time been of the league 
t)f his Lordship's enemies.— Every cir* 
cumstance and date in the Tourville 
papers exactly agreed with this expla- 
nation : the Cassock thus composed 
cleared up all difficulties ; and passages^ 
that were before dark and mysterious^ 
"were rendered by this reading perfecfly 
Init^Uigible. The interpretation. When 
X)nce given, appeared so simple, that 
Lord 'Otdborough wondered how it was 
possible, that it had not before occurred 
to his mind. His satisfaction was great 
— ^he was at this moment relieved froiii 
laitl danger of mistaking fri^d for io^^ he 
felt that his enemies were in his powei^t 
and his triumph secure. 

*^ My dear Sir," cried he, — " You do 
not know^ you cdnnot estimate, the ex« 
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tent of the service you hare done me — 
far from wishing to lessen it in youreyesi 
I wish you to know at this moment it'$ 
full importance* — By Lady Oldborough's 
death . • . • and by circumstances, with 
which I need not trouble you-*I lost the 
5upport of her connexions. — ^Tbe Duke 
of Greenwich, though my relation, is a 
weak man, and a weak man c^n never 
be a good friend.*— I was encompassed, 
undermined, the ground hollow under 
me~-I knew it-^-but I could not put my 
finger upon one of the traitors. — Now I 
have them all at one blow, and I thank 

yoU' for it. 1 have the character^ I 

believe, of being, what is called, proud, 
but you see that I am not too proud to 
be assisted and obliged^ by one who will 
never allow me to oblige or assist him3 
or any of his family* But why should 
this be? Look over the list of these men. 
-^In some one of these places of trusty 
give me a person in whom I can eonfide, 
a friend to me> and to your country.-^ 
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Look over that list, now in your liandi 
and put your finger upon any thing that 
will suit you." 

** I thank you, my Lord," said Mt 
Percy, " I feel the full value of your 
good opinion, and true gratitude for th'6 
warmth of your friendship, but I cannot 
accept of any office under your admi- 
nigtration. — Our political principleis. dif- 
fer as much, as our private sentiments 
of honor agree. — And these sentiments 
will, I trust, make you approve of wh^ 
I now say — and do." 

" But there are places, there are situa« 
tions which you might accept, where 
your political opinions and mihe coUld' 
never clash. It is an extraordinary 
thing for a minister to press a gentleman, 
to accept of a place, unless.he expec^^ 
more in return than what he giyes,:^ 
But come — I must have Mr. Per6y one 
of us.: — You have never tried ambiHion^ 
yet," added Lord Oldborough, wiCh a; 
smile,—" Trust me, you woufelfiod am-.' 
bition has it's pleasures, if s proud mo»~. 

VOL. II. S 
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mefHtSj when a mam feels that he has his 
foot on the seek of his eoemies/' 

Lord Oldborough stood, as if he felt 
this pride at the instant. — '^ You do 
BOt know the chafins of ambition, Mr. 
Percy/' 

^' It tnfay he dfelightfol to feel 'O^e's 
foot on the neck of one^s enemies, bat, 
for my part, I rather prefer having no 
eiffCwifics* 

^^ No enemies,^' said Lord Ohlbo^ 
i)(PDlgh-.^<<' Every man that has character 
enough to make friends, has character 
enoogh'to make enemies-^and must have 
enemies^-^if not of bis power or place, 
of his tfldents and property — the sphere 
lonw, 1^ passion's the same. — No ene- 
mies I' — What is he, who has been at law 
y^\^ you, add has robbed you of your 
estate?" — 

•• I forgot him — tipon'M^y word I for- 
got hitti," said Mr. Percy,—** You see, 
nfty Lord, if he robbed me of my estate, 
be did ndt rob me of my peace of mind. 
—Does your Lordship tUnk," said Mr. 
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Percy, i$miling« ^^ that any ambitious 
man^ deprived of his place, couTd say as 
much?" 

"When I tjan tell you that from my 
own experience, you shall know/' said 
Lord Oldborough, replying in the same 
tone ; " But, thanks to your discovery^ 
there seems to be little chance, at pre- 
sent, of my being competent to answer 
that question.— '—But to business, we 
are wasting life." 

Every word or action that did not 
tend to a political purpose, appeared 
to Lord Oldborough to be a waste of 
life. 

*^ Your ultimatum ? Can you be one 
of us?" 

** Impossible, my Lord. Pardon me 
if I say, that the nearer the view your 
confidence permits me to take of the 
workings of your powerful mind, and of 
the pains and penalties of your exalted 
situation, the more clearly I feel, that 
ambition is not for me, that my happi- 
ness lies in another line." 

S 2 
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" Enough — I have done — ^The sub^ 

ject is at r^st between us for ever.'* 

A cloudy followed instantaneously by a 
strong radiance of pleasure^ passed across 
Lord Oldborough's countenance, while 
he pronounced, as if speaking to himself, 
the words, 

^* Singular obstinacy ! Admirable 

consistency! ^And I too am con- 
sistent, my dear Sir," said he, sitting 
down at the table, — *' Now for business, 
but I am deprived of my right hand." 
He rang-, and desired his Secretary, Mr. 
Temple, to be sent t6 him. — Mr. Percy 
rose to take leave, but Lord Oldborough 
would not permit him to go. " I can 
have no secrets for you, Mr. Percy — stay 
and see the end of the Cassock.'* 

" Mr. Temple came in; and Lord 
Oldborough, with that promptitude and 
decision by which he was characterized, 
dictated a letter to the King, laying be- 
fore his Majesty the whole intrigue, as 
discovered by the Tourville papers, 
adding a list of the ^lembers of the 
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Cassock — concluding, by begging his 
Majesty's permission to resign, unless 
the cabal, which had rendered his efforts 
for the good of the country and for his 
Majesty's service in some points abor- 
tive, should be dismissed from his Ma* 
jesty's councils. In another letter 

to a private friend, who had access to 
the royal ear. Lord Oldborough named 
the persons, whom, if his Majesty should 
do him the favor of consulting him, he 
should wish to recommend in the places 
of those who might be dismissed. His 
Lordship further remarked, that the mar- 
riage which had taken place between his 
niece and the eldest son of the Duke of 
Greenwich, and the late proofs of his 
Grace's friendship, dissipated all fears 
and resentment arising from his former 
connexion with the Cassock. — Lord Old- 
borough therefore entreated his Majesty, 
to continue his Grace in the ministry. 
All this was stated in the shortest and 
plainest terms. 

" No rounded periods^ no phrases, no 
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fine writlDgi Mn Teooipk^ upgatb^ia ocr 
casiooy if you.please s it must be felt, that 
these letters are straight . from my nnndj 
and that if they are not written by my 
own hand, it is because that baod is 
disabled.*-->As soon as tbet gouft^ will let 
me stify I shall pay. my diMiy to my 
wvereign ia person., These avrange<«> 
ments wiU be completBdj I tmst, by the 
meeting of parliamenti-^Xn the mieaa 
time I am b^ter here than ia IxmmIoii^ 
the blow will be 8tna(0k> aad none will 
know by ^thom-r^not hint what I. am 
ready to avow it* if palled npQn.i'^^Bmb*^ 
let. the^ oofiee^honse politicians^ dedde^ 
aind, tlm conntry gentlemen prose upon 
it,'* said Lord Oldborough, smiling,-r^ 
^* Some will say the ministry spUt> o& 
India affairs, some on Spanish^ . some on 
Ireneh affiairsi— ~— How little theryi, 
any of them^ know what parses or what^ 
governs behind the curtain I — Let; them 
tall^— •whilst I act. 

'« The joy of this discovery so raised 
Lord Qldboro>igh's. spirits, and dilated 



effii^fit to thfi fei^r» in hi? mosf i^^iiw^ 

confidence. The lettef^ fi^^^l^f^i 

Mr. Tepip^ w^: iqimcKil^tely, despatched 
l«(ithtben^,to toixn, 

^' There/' said Lord Oldborojigjht.aA 
soon as Mr. T^nyp49 h#^ If^. lym, 
*' Th|Br^> a, 59crp^l«jr J,cjj*i<^i^e|«||iipon, 
an^ thff?e; is^^QQ^I^Uf. o^Iigi^Q]^ Ii ojwre. t« 

ypurfamily-rrtp yflWiS««kAlfrfiA."-^ 

Ifew t{)i^ bunHi^ffiiqf th^jTci#ryiU^f#7 
pers was off his m jnd| I^ Q)d4«>r^v«hi 
tl;ii9ttgh npt.iqw^ Bfifm\<mf4 tqtnrn his 
attentHin tq th^ Ifsseiir <l^Ua of cUme^tici 
l^% spoke: of €(vary indfyi^Vf^l of the Vef^ 
family with i whom hfl wfift aK!i()«aint«€l } 
awdji in partipnlar^ of Godfrey, to whwi 
he w^.<H>nsGiQV^ thath^h^d betaq u.^jufiLti 
— Mr. I?ercy, to ri8liev€( him fron^ thi^i^rf^ 
gr^U. tf^lked of thfk ple^urP his son ha4 
had in his friend Ga^cH^i^'s lale prcnuQ^ 
tio« to tbeI^if^iU€«?iqtJrQ!C4<«wI^y#. Whilfif 
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Mr. Percy spoke^ Lord Oldborough 
dearchedj among a packet of letters, for 
dne which made honorable mention of 
Captain Percy, and put it into the hands 
of the happy father. 

^ Ahj these are pleasurable feelings 
denied to me,*' — said Lord Oldbo- 
rough — 

AJfter a pause he added , 

**That nephew of mine^ Colonel Hau-* 
ton, is irretrievably profligate, selfish, in- 
significant — I look to my niece, the Mar*, 
chioness of Twickenham's child, that is 
to say, if the mother " 

Another long pause, during which his 
Lordship rubbed the glasses of his spec* 
tacles, and looked through them, as if 
intent that no speck should remain ; 
f?hile he did this very slowly, his mind 
ran rapidly from the idea of the Mar- 
chioness of Twickenham to John Fal- 
coner, and thence to all the causes of 
distrust and discontent, which his Lord<^ 
9hip felt towards all the different indivi*" 
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duals of the Falconer family. He consi- 
dered, that now the Tourville papers had 
been completely deciphered, the neces- 
sity for engaging the secresy of the Com- 
missioner, and of his son Cunningham, 
would soon cease. 

. Lord Oldborough's reverie was inter- 
rupted by seeing, at this instant, the 
Commissioner returning from his rid6. 

" Not a word, Mr. Percy, of what has 
passed between us, to Commissioner Fal- 
coner," said his Lordship — '* Not a word 
of the Gassoc. I put you on your guard, 
because you live with those in whom you- 
have entire confidence," said Lord Old- 
borough, — *' but that is what a public 
man, a minister, cannot do.-*-'' ' 

Another reason why I should not like 
to be a minister, thought Mr. Percy — ^ 
<< I took it for granted, th^t the Com-*^^ 
missioner was entirely in your Lordship's, 
confidence." 

. *^ I thought you were too good a phi- 
losopher, to take any thing for granted, 
Mr. Percy.-— Consider, if you please,. 

S5 
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that lam in a sUnation> wherioi l.mmt 
have tools^ aod use them9. as long as I caH/ 
mske, tb^m servioe^ble. to my purpo^tik 
— ^Sk^ lam not a missionary^ but aijtomif- 
sten--^* must wiork witb,iQen» and] upon, 
meuj such as I find them« h am noi a 
chemist to analjiyse s^ndi purify the. gold. 
I make nQ.objoGtbn to that alloy., which. 
I am told is neQesaai:y> andfitS;ib£Mr bm^ 
moulded^ to. my. purposos^-Tr^-^But here 
cornea the ductile Commissjonen'' 

Loard Oldborough bc^an to talk tp him* 
of the bodcough^. without^ any meccy for 
bis curiosity, and without any attens^t to; 
emde the various dextierous pudies he 
inade> to.discover the business whioh) had 
this mornitig occupied his Lordship. Mr. 
Percy was surprised^ in the course of this 
day^ to see tite manncar in which the Com* 
missioner> a gentleman weU*rborn^ of ori* 
ginally indepwdent fortune and station,, 
humbled and abased himself to a patron. 
Mr, Falconer had contracted a certain 
cringing servility of manner^ which com* 
pletely altered bis whole appearance, and 
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which quite prevented him e?eii^ from 
looking like a gentleman. It was his 
principle >iie?er to contradict a great man» 
never to give him any sort of pain ^ and 
his idea of the deference due to rank^and 
of"* the danger of losing fevorby giving 
offbnce, was carried so far> that not only 
his attitudi^ and language^ but his whole 
mind seemed to be new nidified. He 
had not the f($e ose of his j^ulties^ He 
seemed really so to subdue and submit 
bis powers^ that his understanding was 
anliibilated.'-'^'^^Mt*. Percy was astonish- 
ed at the change in his cousin ; the Com- 
missioner was equally surprised^ nay, ac- 
tually astonished, by Mr. Percy's free- 
dom and boldness. — " Good Heavens! 
how can you speak in this manner?" said 
Mr. Falconer, as they were going down 
stairs together, after parting with Lord 
Oidborough. — ^** And why not ? — I have 
nothing to fear or to hope» nothing to 
gain or to lose. — Lord Oldborough can 
give me nothing that I would accept^ but 
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his esteem, and (bat I am sure of ftever 
Josing." 

Heighol — If I had your favor with my 
Lord, what I would make of it ! thought 
the Commissioner, as he stepped into hid 
chariot. Mr. Percy mounted his horse, 
and rode back to his humble home, glad 
to have done his friend Lord Oldborough 
a service, still more glad that he was not 
bound to the minister by any of th^ 
chaitis of political dependance. — Re- 
joiced to quit Tourville papers— state in- 
trigues — lists of enemies, — ^and all the 
necessity for reserve and management^ 
and all the turmoU of ambition. . 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



Count Altenberg arrived at Clermont 
Park, and as Lord Oldborough was still 
confined by the gout. Commissioner Fal* 
coner, to his Lady's infinite satisfactionn 
was deputed to show him every thing 
that was worth seeing in this part of the 
gounlry. Every morning some party 
was formed by Mrs. Falconer, and sa 
happily arranged, that her Georgiana and 
the Count were necessarily thrown to-» 
gether. The Count rode extremely well ; 
Miss Falconers had been taught to ride 
in a celebrated riding house, and were 
delighted to display their equestrian 
graces. When they were not disposed 
to ride-^^the Count had a phaeton, an4 
Mrs. Falconer a barouche } and either la 
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the phaeton^ or ^e barouche seat, Miss 
Georgiana Falconer was seated with the 
Count, who, as she discovered, drove 
uncommonly W!^. 

The Count had expressed a desire to 
see the place where M. de Tourville had 
been shipwrecked, and he really wished 
to be intfodbced to the Percy family, of 
whom, from the specimen^ he had seen in 
Alfred^ and'Spom ali the hospitality they 
had' shown the distressed manners (some 
of whom were bis countrymen), he bad 
formed a favorable opimam. Half h!9 
wish was granted, the rest dispersed in 
empty air. Mrs? Falconer with alacrity 
arranged a party for Percy-Hall, to show 
the Count the scene of the Shipwreck-^ 
** She should be so glad- to see it herself^ 
for she was absent from the country, at 
tlie time of the sad disaster; but the 
Commissioner^ who knew the spot, and' 
all the circumstances, better than any 
other person^ would show them every 
thing — and Sir Robert Percy, she was 
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Sttre^ would think hims^f iquch; honored 
by Count AlteBherg's.visilang hisiplaoe.'^ 

Count Alteub^rg h^ some oonfused; 
recollection of Mr. Alfred Percy's having 
told him, that bis father no longer lived 
at Percyrliall ; bub this: sp<$eah' of Mrs. 
Falconfff' s« led tb^ Counti to believe, that 
be had msuudefstood. Mrhat Alfredr bad 
satd<-«— ^ 

The party arxaoged lor Perey^-Hall 
consiBjted of the Misft Falconers^ the two 
LfMly ArUn|fton9>.aDd some other young 
j^ople, wiho weie afc Falconer. Court,-~ 
It; was a fine meaning, Mrs. Falconer 
was all suavity aud^amiles, both the Mis^ 
Ffilcaners in charming bop^, and conw 
sequcoitly in cbarmi ng spirits* — 

Percy*HaU waa really a beautiful place, 
and Miss Arabella Falconer now looked 
at it with the pleasure of anticipated 
possession. Sir Robert Percy was not at 
home, be fa^d been obliged that morning 
to attend on some special business ; but 
he had left orders with his steward and 
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house-keeper^ to show the party of 
visitors the house and grounds. In go- 
ing through the apartments, they came 
to the gallery leading to the library, 
where they were stopped by some work- 
men's trestles, on which were lying two 
painted glass windows, one that had been 
taken down, and another, which was to 
be put in it's stead. Whilst the work- 
men were moving the obstacles^ out of 
the way, the company had leisure to ad- 
mire the painted windows. One of them 
was covered with coats of arms ^ the 
other represented the lire at Percy- Hall, 
and the portrait of Caroline, assisting the 
old nurse down the staircase. Thispaint-^ 
ing immediately fixed Count Altenberg's 
eye, and Miss Georgiana Falconer, not 
knowing whose portrait it was, exc/aitn- 
ed, as she looked at the figure of Ca* 
roline, *• Beautiful ! — Exquisite ! What a 
lovely creature, that is assisting the old 
woman !*' 

** Yes/' said Count Altenberg, ^* it is 
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one of the finest countenances^ I ever 
beheld!" 

All the Ladies eagerly pressed forward 
to look at it. 

" Beautiful ! — Don't you think it is 
something like Lady Anne Cope?" — 
said Miss Falconer. 

^^ Oh, dear, no V^ cried Miss Georgi- 
ana Falconer, '^ it is a great deal hand- 
somer than any of the Copes ever were, 
or ever will be !" — 

" It has a look of Lady Mary Nes- 
bitt/' said one of the Lady Arling- 
tons. — 

^' The eyes are so like* Lady Co- 
ningsby, who is my delight," said Geor- 
giana. 

^' And it has quite the Arlington 
nose," said Mrs. Falconer, glancing her 
eye upon the Lady Arlingtons. Count 
Altenberg, without moving his eye, re- 
peated, 

^' It is the most beautiful face, I ever 
beheld." 
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" Not nearly sp beajitiful a$.the on- 
ginal^ Sir," — ^said the painter. 

The original ? — 13 it a copy.?" 

A portrait^ Sir."— ^ 

Oh^ a family portraiti of op^ of our 
greats gFpat grandr.mother Percy s^^ I 
suppose^" said Miss Georgiana^ '* dfune 
iu her yomih^^iu at fancy piece you 
knoWf lux^otdiAg to tibe ta^e of thosf), 
tiqp^e$i-^She mwt have l^en <sup^ati vely. 
lovely." 

** Mia^axn," saidi the p^tiQier^ " the 

young; ladyji of wh^m this i^i ^ po*r 

trait^ is, I hope and believe> no^ 
livtog.". 



if^" 



•* Where ?-«^And who can she he ?-«• 
for I am sure I don't recollect ever 
having; s^ea her io, all. my, life-^never 
met her i» Town any wher^ .*. . . ?ray« 
Sir, wlio may it be?"— ^dded she, turn- 
ing to the artist, with a mixture of affected 
negligence, and real pride. 

*^ Miss Caroline Percy,. Ma'afla." 

" A daughter of Sir Robert Perqy— i^ 



i\^ gentletwtn ol ,tUs hoMe^" said Coao^ 
Alteuhei-g eagerly. 

Mrs. Falconer^ and, h^r daughter^ 
Georgiaoa, aosncexed rafi^dly, with look3. 
of alarm, as tbey stQod. a liUl^ behind 
ti^ Coimt 

" OhJ . uo, BO, C2ouat Altenherg/' 
cried Mis. Ealc(iper» advancing — " Not 

sk, dav^ter, of itn^ g^^tl^m^n of t\fJA 

hottiae. . ... . ^otheri fwiily, rebtti^Mt 

hut distant, rdations. of the Comousr 
siooer'sT-^^e formerly knew sofnetbing of 
tb^^ but,ze7^ kaQ»Lxi«thiEigof them/' 

The paintev however knew a great 
deal^ aad seemed nx^siou9 to tell all be 
kaew: but Mr^^ £*^4opndr. walked on 
inimedial;ely, sayii>g» 

'' This is our way, ii| notJt F This leads, 
tQ the library, where I <Uiie say^ we shall 
find the book which the Couixt'Waiited4"-** 
The Count heard her not, for with bi^ 
eyes, fixed on the picture he was listen- 
ing to the account which the painter w«s 
giving, oCrthe ciroumstaoce it recorded 
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of the fire at Percy-Hall. — ^Of the pre- 
sence of mind and humanity of Miss^ 
Caroline Percy, who had saved the life 
of the poor decrepit woman, who in the 
picture was represented as leaning upon 
her arm. — The painter paused, when he 

came to this part of his story *' That 

woman, was my mother. Sir," He 

went on, and with all the eloquence of 
filial affection and of gratitude, pro- 
nounced in a few words a panegyric on 
the family, who had been his first, and 
his best benefactors— —All who heard 
him were touched with his honest 
warmth, except the Miss Falconers. 

<* I dare say those Percys were- very 
good people in their day,'^ said Miss 
Falconer, *^ but their day is over, and 
no doubt you'll find, in the present pos- 
sessor of the estate. Sir, as good a patron 
at least." 

- The artist took up his pencil without 
making any reply, and went on with 
some heraldic devices he was painting. 
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** I am amazed, bow you could see 
any likeness in that face or figure to 
Lady Anne Cope, or Lady Mary Nes- 
bitt, or any of the Arlingtons," said Miss 
Georgiana Falconer, looking through her 
hand at the portrait of Caroline.. > . • • 
" It's the mqgt beautiful thing I ever saw 
certainly, but there's nothing of an air 
of fashion, and without that," > . . . 

** Count Altenberg, I have found for 
you the very book, I heard you tell the 
Commissioner last night you wished so 
much to see," said Mrs. Falconer. The 
Count went forward to receive the book, 
and to thank the lady for her polite at- 
tention ; — she turned over the leaves, and 
showed him some uncommonly fine prints^ 
which he was bound to admire — ^and 
whilst he was admiring, Mrs. Falconer 
found a moment to whisper to herdaugh* 
ter Georgiana. 

'* Not a word more about the picture 
— Let it alone, and it is only a picture,— ^ 
dwell upon it, and you make it a 
reality " ^ 
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Mies Georgiaiia had quickness and 
ability^ sufficient to feel the yalue of her 
mother's knowledge of the worlds and of 
human nature ; but she had seldom i^f- 
ficient conmiand of temper^ to imitate or 
to profit by Mrs. 'Falconer's address. 
On this occasion she cofitented herself 
with venting her spleen on the poor 
painter^ whose coloring and drapery she 
began to criticise unmercifully. — Mrs. 
Falconer, however, carried off the Count 
with her into the library, and kept him 
there, ' till the Commissioner, who had 
been detained in the neighboring village 
by some electioneering business, arrived ; 
and theti they pursued their walk toge- 
Aer through 'the park.— -Miss Falconer 
was pai*tieu)ar}y delighted with the beau- 
ties of the grounds. Miss Georgian^ 
recovering her good humor, was again 
charming — and all went on well; till 
they came near the seashore, and the 
Count asked Cotamissioner Falconer, 
" to show him the place where the ship- 
wreck had happened." — She was pro- 
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voked^ that his attention should be with« 
drawn from her^ and again by these 

Percys. The Commissioner called 

to one of the boatmen, who had been 
ordered to be in readiness, and asked 
him, ** to point out the place, where the 
Dutch vessel had been wrecked." — The 
man, who seemed rather Surly, replied^ 
^^ that they could not see the right place 
where they stood, and if they had a mind 
to see it, they must come into the boat, 

and row apiece up farther." 

Now some of these town bred ladies 
were alarmed at the idea of going to sea, 
and though Miss Georgiaffa was very 
unwffling to be separated from the 
Count, and though her mother encou- 
raged the yoiing lady to vanquish her 
fears as much by precept add as little by 
example as possible, yet when she was to 
be handed into the boat, she drew back 
in pretty terror, put her hands before her 
face, and protested she could itot venture 
<3V6n with Count Altenberg. — ^After as 
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much waste of words, as the discussion 
of such arrangements on a party of plea-^ 
sure usually involves, it was at length 
settled, that only the Commissioner 
should accompany the Count, that the 
rest of the gentlemen and ladies should 
pursue their walk, and that they should 

all meet again at the park gate. ^The 

surly boatman rowed off, but he soon 
ceased to be surly, when the Count 
spoke of the humanity and hospitality, 
which had been shown to some of his 
countrymen by Mr, Percy. Immediately 
the boatman's tongue was loosed. — 

*^ Why, ay. Sir, if you bees curous 
about Ma/ there gentlenian, I can tell you 
a deal about him. But them as comes 
to see the new man does not covet to 
hear talk of the old master — -but never- 
theless, there's none like him,— -he gave 
me and wife that there white cottage 
yonder, half ways up the bank, where 
you see the smoke rising between the 
trees — as snug a cottage it is ! . . . .But 
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that is no matter td you. Sir.— But t 
wish yon had but seed him the bight of 
the shipwreck, he and '- his sons, God 
above bless him, and them — wherever 
they are,- if they're Jibove groniid/ I'd 
row out the worst night ever we had, io 
set my eyes oti them agaiii before I die,' 
but for a minute.-^ Ay, that night of 
the shipwreck, not a man was willing to 
go out with them, or could be got dot 
the first turn, but myself . ':'■■. * ■-■'^■" ' 
Upon this' text' he spoke at large, en* 
tering into* a most circumstantial atld 
diffuse history of the shipwreck, riiiti- 
glirig his own praises with those which he 
heartily bestowed upon the Percys '6f 
the right good old branch. CoAiiliiiS-i 
sioner Falconer mean time was nolf iii a 
condition to throw in any thing in favor 
of his new friend Sir. Robert Percy j he 
was .taking pinch after pinch of snuff,' 
looking alternately at • the water and the^ 
boat, sitting stiffly upright in anxious si.' 
lence* Although in the incesi^attt prac- 
tice of suppressing his own feelings, cor- 

VOL. II. T 
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poreoJ and mentjili from rei^pect or com-^ 
plaj^ance tp his ^superiors la raDk and 
ytatioa, yet he presently found it liayoud 
th? vtmost etfbrts of his courtly philoso- 
phy» (Q endure hi& qualms of mind and 
\h3^j. Interrupting the talkative l>oat* 
mauyl^ &rs^ Qonjured t(ie orator to mind 
\^hat he was about; at^^t^ Mr. Fal co- 
wer compl^iniug of growing very siofc* 
th^ Count guve up all thpughts of -pro- 
ceeding further^ and begged the l^at- 
mep to put them ashore as sow as they 
epitld, They la-nded npaf the village^ 
which it wa$ neces^sgfy that they sbwid 
pas^ thrpugha hefpre tb^y could rea<^h 
the appointed place oi meeting* Tiie 
ppor Cpmniissipnerj whose stomfteh was 
still disordered, aud whose h^d was 
giddy, observed that they bad^yet a hmg 
yff^k to ti^e, and proposed sendrog for 
o«e pfth^ carriage?— i^ecordingly they 
wait^ for it at the village inn. The 
Commissioner^ 9jfter having m&de a m^^ 
titude of apologies to the Count, retired 
to rest him^f-™4ufiiig his >ai»8(snce the 
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Count, who, wherever be was, iH^dea* 
vored to.see u much as possible of the; 
maimers of. the people, began talking to 
the landlord and landlady.* — Again the 
coaversaiion turn^ npon the oharaoters 
of the tate.and the pre^nt possessors of 
Percy*- Hall ; aiid the good people, by all 
the anecdotes they totd^ and still more by 
tiie afiection and .wajrm attachment. they 
expressed for the old banished family, 
increased every moment bis desire to bo 
personally acquainted with those, who 
in juiversity were preferred to persons 
i|i present power and. prosperity .•*««<Count 
Altenberg, young as he. was j^^ had seen 
enough of the Mtorhi to feel the &11 
value of euloffiums bestowed on tboso 
who are poor, and . whp . have i» means 
of serving in any WAy the intel^ta of 
their panegy rists. 

When Ihe pysrriage came, and the 
Commissioner was sufficiently refitted 
for conversation, the Count, repeatedly 
expressed hia. earnest wish to become ac* 
quaintod with that Mr. Perpy .and his 

t2 
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family^ to ivhom his countrjrmen had 
been so much obliged^ and of whom he 
said he had this morning heard so many 
interesting anecdotes.— The Commis- 
sioner had not been present when the 
Count saw the picture of Caroh'ne^ nor 
indeed, did he enter into Mrs. Falconer's 
matrimonial designs for her daughter 
Georgiana. The Commissioner generally 
saw the foUyi and despaired of the suc- 
cess of ail ' caistle-building but his own^ 
and his castles in the air were always on 
a political plan. So without difficulty 
he immediately replied, that nothing 
would give him more pleasure, than to 
introduce the Count to his rellitions, the 
Percys.^ — ^The moment this was men- 
tioned, however, to Mrs. Falconer, the 
Commissioner saw through the compla- 
cent countenance, with which she forced 
herself to listen to him, that he had 
made some terrible blunder, for which 
he shbuld have to answer in private. 

Accordingly the first moment they 
were alone, Mrs. Falconer reproached 
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him with the rash promise he had made. 
*' I shall have all the difficulty in the 
world, to put this but of the. Count's 
head. I thought Mr. Falconer, that 
you had agreed to let those Percys 
drop.'* 

" So I would if I could, my dear ^ hut 
how can I, when Lord Oldborbugh per- 
sists in holding them up ? — You must go 
and see them, my dear." 

*• I !'* cried Mrs. Falconer, with a 
look of horror — " I \ — not I ! indeed — 
Lord Oldborough holds up only the gen- 
tlemen of the family^ — his Loriiship has 
nothing to do with the ladies, I suppose. 
Now, yon know visitidg can go on vast- 
ly well to all eternity, between the gen- 
tlemen x>f a family, without the ladies 
having any sort of intimacy or acquaint- 
ance even. — You and Mr. Percy . . .. .if 
* it is necessary for appearance' sake with 
Lord Oldborough, may continue upon 
the old fobting ; but I charge ypu,'C6m- 
missioner, do not involve me — and what 
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ever happens; dcm't take Count AUen* 
berg with you to the Hills/' — 
" Why not, my dear ?" 

" My dear, I have my reasons!— ^You 
were not ia the gaHefy at Percy- Hall 
this mornings when the Count saw that 
painted glass wiHidow ?" — ^ 

The GommUsioner begged aa expla- 
nation^ but when he had heard all Mrs. 
Falconer's reasoiis^ they did n<>t seem t^ 
atrik^ him with the lohrte she defsired and 
expected. — 

'* I will do as you please, my dear," said 
he, '^ and iff can, I will make the Count 
forget my promised introduction to the 
Percys; but all the time depend upon 
it your fears and your hopes are both 
equally Tain. You ladies are apt to take 
it for granted, that men's heads are al- 
ways runnii^ on love," 

•^ Yourijj men's heads sometimes are," 
s«d Mrs. Falconer. 

** Very seldom in the^e days," said 
the Commissioner. '* And love altoge* 
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ther^ as one should think yoa might 
know by this time, Mrs. Falconer,— a 
siensible woman of the world, as you 
are, — ^but no wuman^ even the most sen- 
sible, can ever believe it . . • . Love al- 
together has surprisingly little to do, in 
the real management and business of the 
world/' 

•* Surprisingly little," replied Mrs. 
Falconer, placidly. *^ But seriously, my 
dear, here is an opportunity of making 
an excellent match for Georgiana, if you 
witt be so obliging as not to counteract 
me. 

m * 

^< I am the last man in the world to 
counteract you, my dear ; but it will 
never do," said Mr. Falconer, ** and 
you will only make Georgiana ridicuTdus, 
as she has been several times already, 
from the failure of these love-matches. 
— I tell you, Mrs. Falconer, Count 
Altenberg is no more thinking of love 
than I am — nor is he a man in the least 
likely to fdU in love." 

** He is more than half in love with 
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my Georgiana already," said the mother, 
** if I have any eyes.'' 
,. " You have eyes, and very fine eyes, 
my dear, as every body knows, and no. 
one better than myself— they have buj; 
one defect." 

"Defect!" . . 

" They sometimes see more than ex- 
ists?" f ' ., '* ^' 

" You would not be so incredulous^ 
Mr. Falcpner, if you had seen the rap-, 
ture, with which the Coupt listens to 
Georgiana when she plays on the harp. 
— He is prodigiously fond of music.'* 

" And of painting too,-' said the Com- 
missioner, " for by your account of the, 
matter, he seemed to be more than half 
in love also with a picture yesterday 
morning." 

** A picture is no very dangerous ri- 
vjal, except in a modem novel^^* replied 
Mrs. Falconer. — " But beware, CommisT 
sioner — and remember, . I understand 
these things ; I warn you m time, be- 
ware of the original of that picture, and 
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never again talk to me of going to see 
those Percys ; for though the girl may 
be only an unfashioned country beauty/ 
aiid Georgiana has so maqy polished ad* 
vantages^ yet there is no knowing what 
whim a young man might take into his 
head." 

The Commissioner/ though he remain-^ 
ed completely of his own opinion^ that 
Mrs. Falconer's scheme for Georgia 
ana would never do, disputed the point 
no farther, but lefk the room^ promising 
all she required, for promises cost him 
nothing. To do him. justice he recoU 
lected and endeavored to the best of his 
power to keep his promise^, for the next 
morning he took his time so well to pro^ 
pose a ride to the Hills, just at the mo^ 
ment when Lord Oldborough- and the 
Count were deep in conversation on 
the state of continental politics, that his 
Lordship would not part with him — The 
Commissioner paid„ his visit alone ; and 
Mrs. Falconer gave him credit for 
his- address 3 but scarcely bad she con^ 

T5 
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gratttlated aerself^ wl^en she w^ t h ro fwn 
agaio into terror«*-^Tte CoiwEiissmier 
had suggested to Lord Oldboroogli the 
propriety and policy of giying, wbttsfe he 
was ID the cotuMry^ ^ pcpvl^rity-Mi-^^^*^ 
His Ix>rdlhip assented^ and Mrs. FeiK' 
coner, as iisttal» was to take the ttonirfe 
off his haftds> and to pse aQOtitert^n- 
laeat to his Lordship's fiieiide/*^4>/>td 
OldboTougb had sot yet recovte<dd firoM 
|he^gout^ tad he was glad to Mceptof 
her off^r : his Lordship Hot heii^ ahle to 
appear^ or to do the honors of the fSte^ 
was a sufficient Apology for his not giv^ 
ini; H at Olermont-Park. 

Xhe obsequious Commissioiier begged, 
to have a4ist of any frieods, whom Lord 
£)ldborough particuiairly wished to have 
Hivited> bdt bis Loi^hip, with a look of 
absence repliedy that he left all that entire* 
Jy to Mrs. Falconer 5 however, the very ^ 
evening of the day on which the Com- 
ai^issioner paid his visit alone at the Hills, 
Lord Oldborough pat into his hands a list 
of the friends whom he wished should be 
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inYiled to the iyall, and Ht the bted ^{ hi» 
list were the Percys. 

^ The Percys ! the very people I first 
thought of/' said Mr. fyconer, com*' 
mandiog his countenance car^tijr^**^ 
^^but I fear we cannot hope to have theni^ 
Aiey are at snch a distance^ and they have 
nOMrriage." • ^j 

^* Any of my carrii^ed, alt of them»* 
sliattbe at their eonraiand/' said. LonI 
Oldborough. ' 

He rang instantly, and gave ordet^ ac*^ 
cordingly. 

The Commissioner reported :fchis tof 
Mrs. Falconer, observing, that he had 
gone to the very brink of oflfendtngl^picd^ 
Oldborough to oblige her, as be knew,' 
by his Lordshtp'is look and tone of voicej 
and that nothing now could be doi!ie, buf 
to visit the Percys, and as soon as possi- 
ble, and to send them a cgird of invita- 
tion for the balL 

•* And, my dear, whatever you do, 
I am sure will be done with a good grace,'^ 
added the Commissioner, observing thati 
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his Lady looked excessively discpiii6t- 

./.'.Very well, Commissioqerj:. yoi| will 
bf^y^your daaghter upon your hands^ 
that*s.alj,'\ , .n . 

.. *' I should be. as sorry for. that, .my- 
loye; as you could be ; but what cadi be. 
done ? — ^We must not .lose the sul^^taqce, 
ia muning^ after the shadQyr*T-Lor4*Oki- 
bprpugh might turn short round npqtji 
us " 

.. " Not the least likely upon such a tri- 
fling occasion as this, where no. politics 
%fe ii\ question. . What can Mrs^ or.jVliss 
Percy's being or not b^ing at this basU. 
signify to Lo^d Oldborough — a map, who 
never in his life thought of balls, or cared; 
anything about woipen, aud these are 
women whom he has never seep. — What 
interest can it possibly be of Lord Old- 
borough's?" 

** I cannot tell you, my dear — I don't 
see any immediate interest — ^^But there's 
an old private friendsliip in the case.— 
iSome way or other, I declare I cannot 
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tell you ihow that old. cousin ! Percy of- 
mine has .contrived to. get nearer to Lord' 
Oklbor.ough than . any. one living ever 
ooiild do— roearer to his heart. " : y ' 
** Heart! — Private friendship 4!'-^re*: 
peated Mrs. Falconer^ with a tone of in-> 
efiable contempt " Well, I <inly wish . 
you had said nothing about' the matter 
to. Lord OMborottgby I. could have' mi-/ 
naged it myself. — Was. there ev«r;sucl^ 
wtojfc of address ! — When you saw^thePer-: 
cys at the head' of the list, was that a 
time to say. any thing about your fears 'of 
their not coming:? — Do you think Loifd' 
Oldborough could not. translate fears into 
hopes? — Then to mention their.. having" 
no . carriages ! — when, if you. had kept 
your own counsel, that would have hetH' 
our sufficient excuse at last. — They must 
have refused ; nothing need have been- 
said about it till the night of the ball. -^^ 
And I would lay my life. Lord Oldborough 
would never, in the mean time, have: 
thought of it, or of them. — But so silly !. 
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to object in that way^ wh^en you knovr 
diat the sliffhtest contradietpoii virakem 
Lord Oldboroiigh'd will ; aad then indeed 
you might as wel talk to his own Jopitor 
toiia»6.''~If his Lotdidiip bad set a beg- 
gar- woman's naoie at the head of his Kist, 
and you had objected that she had no 
carriage, he would direc^ ha^ aww^r- 
edn^' she shall have mine/ — Bless me 4-^ 
It's wonderful, that ^>eople can pi^lue 
themself es on addcess, and have so JlHtle 
knowledge of charaotar." 

<^.My dear,'' said the ^ Commisfl^Qer^ 
'' if yonxeproRch me from this time till to 
morrow, the end c^the matt^.will be, 
that you must go and see the Percys. "•-<^ 
*^ I say, Mrs. Falconer," added he, as* 
suming a peremptory tone, for which he 
bad acquired a taste from Lord OMbo- 
rough, but had seldom courage or oppor« 
tunity to indulge in it, — ** I say, Mrs. 
l^coner, the thing must be done." — He 
rang the bell in a gloriously aulhoritalive 
mann^;^ and entered the carriage. 



A visit paid thus upoli oampttliioa 
iras not likdy to be rery agreeable, but 
tktt oomplaints ag^aiwrt tlie reads^— tbe 
dreadful distance, and the horrid neeessi* 
ty of being civil, need mot be recorded. 
Miss CUconere exctaimed, )vheu they at 
hat oanoe to the Hitb,-~«« La ( I did wit 
think it was so tolerable a jalaee l-^-Mias 
Gieorgiaiu^ hoped that they sboald, ail 
least, see Mi» CaroKne iV?roy«^steofm« 
ed she was curious to see^tfaat beautifiU 
original, of wIumbi the painter at Percy-* 
Hail, and iber brother Buckborst, had 
said so much/' 

Mrs. Percy and Rosamond only aieve 
at home. CaDoiline bad taken a w^atk with 
her father to a considerable distanee. 

Mrs. falconer, who had, by this time, 
completely reeovefed her self-command, 
presented herself with such smiling grace, 
and expressed, in such a tone of cordis 
ality, her earnest desire, now that she had 
been so happy as to get into the country, 
to enjoy the society of her friends and re* 
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lalioDSy that Rosamond was quite charm* 
ed into a bdtef of at least half of what 
she said.^-^Rosamond . was* willing to at- 
tribute all that had appeared, particular- 
ly of late, in coatradiotion of -this lady's 
present proftssions, to some political mo- 
tives of OHnmissioner Falconer, whom 
she disliked for his conduct to B«ckhurst, 
and whom she was. completely willing to 
give up, as a worldly-minded. ebartier.-—^ 
Bat whilst the manners of the mother 
operated thus with Rosamond in favor 
of hei; moral character, even Rosamond's 
easy faith, and sanguine benevolence, 
eould not see or hear any thing Jrcnn the 
daughters, that confirmed Mrs. Falconer's 
flattering speeches ; they sat in languid 
silence, looking upon the animate and 
inanimate objects in the room with the 
same air of supercilious listlessness. They 
cottl d not speak so as to be heard,, they 
could not really understand any thing 
that Rosamond said to them ; they seem- 
ed as if their bodies bad been brought in* 
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to the room by mistake^ and their souls 
left behind them; not that they were in 
the least timid, or abashed ; no, thi^y 
seemed fully satisfied with their own in- 
anity, and proud to show, that thtey had 
absolutely no ideas in commoti with those^ 
into whose company they had been thus 
unfortunately compelled. Once or twice 
they turned their heads with some signs 
of vivacity, when the door opened, and 
when they expected to see Miss Caroline 
Percy enter : but though the visit was 
protracted, in hopes of her return, yet at 
last fhey were obliged to depart without 
having their curiosity satisfied. 

Mrs. Falconer's fears bf.rivalship for 
het Georgiana were not ditfiihishted by 
this visit. By thosie of the, family whom 
she saw this day, she judged of Carp- 
line, whom she had not seen; ahdishe 
had tact sufficient to apprehend, that 
the conversation and' manners :ofi Mrs. 
Percy and of. Rosamond were sucli, as; 
might; perhaps, please a well-bred and 
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well-informed foreigoer^ better, e^n^ 
thaa the fashionably tone and air of 
the daj^ of which \^e h^ad not been 
long enough m England to appreciate 
the convtentional value. Stil) Mrs* FaL* 
coner had a lingering hope^ that some 
difficultieB about dress^ or some happy 
Gold, mighib prevent these dangerous 
Percys from accepting tba iavitatioa to 
the boll. — When their answers to. hei: 
card came, she gave one hasty glance 
at it. 

" Will do themselves tbje houor"-— -^ 
" My dear, yoii are alarming your- 
self unnecessarily," cried the Comj»is- 
sioner^ who pitied the diatress visible, at 
least to his eyes, in her countenanceji 
or who feared, perhaps, a renewal of re- 
proaches for his own want of address — 
** Quite unnecwsarily, belitive me-- 1 
have bad a great deal of converQatiom 
with Count Altenberg since I spoke of 
him' to you last, and I am con6rmed in 
opinion, that he mevAj feels the 
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curioskty natural to an enlightcmed tra- 
reHkr, to become ftcqiattinted with Mp. 
Percy, a man, who^ ha$ been de»:vtbed 
to him aaa pei^oa of abilitia(.«^And he 
wants te^tbaxik him in the name of hks 
coa^trymen, wteo were^ asskted, you 
know I told you^ by the Percys, at the 
time of the shipwreck.^^Yoa will ^e^, 
my dear^ thuK the ladies of the family^ 
will be nothing to him." 

Mrs. Falconer sighed^ and bit her 
Iip». 

** In half an hoards conversation^ I 
would engage to find outthe raling pas- 
sion of any man, young or cjd. — Now, 
remember I tell yon, Mrs. Falconer, 
Count Altenberg's ruling^as«ion is am- 
bition." 

" Ruling passion,** repeated Mrs. 
Falconer-— One of yottt bode- words, and 
bDok«notiotts, that are aliw^s midleftding 
yH3U in practice.-—- Ruling passion^r Me- 
taphysical nonsense { As if men were 
such coniiiatent creaturesi as to be ruled. 
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regularly by ojie passioa— when often 
^en different passions pull a man, even 
before your face, ten different ways, and 
one cannot tell one hour what, will be 
the ruling passion of the next:-*^X«ll me 
the reigning fashion, . and X will teJl you 
the ruling ' pa8sion.-^Luckily,'^ contU 
^fiued Mrs. Falconer, aft^r a pause of 
deep consideration-— -'* Georgiana is very 
fashionable — one. of the most fashionable 
yQung women, in England^ as the Count 
might have seen when he was in London 
• , , But thenj. oji the other hand, whe- 
ther he is judge enoiigbof English man- 
^ner^ • • . .. Georgian.a i^ust , be well 
, dressed . . . and I know tt)e Count's taste 
in dress; I have made myself mistress of 
that— Commissioner, I must trotiblej^ou 
. for ^ome money/* '- 

" Mrs. Falconer, I have no money— 

And if. J bwdi'* said the Commissioner, 

who always lost his temper when .that 

subject was touched updn*-T-^^ If I had, 

. I would nat give it you to throw away 



\ipon siicli a losing game ... a honsen^' 
sical Speculation !--vGe<»rgiana has hot 
the least cfcahcc) nor has. any Other 
English woman> were she as handsome 
as 'Venus and dressed in bank notes 
-*-Why, Mrs. Falconer, since you 
put me in a passion, I must tell you a 
gecretv"' 

But checking hiinsetf, Mr. Fafcbner 
stood for a moment silent^ and went on 
with '* Count Altenberg has made up his 
quarrel with the hereditary Prince, and' 
I have it from undotlbted Authority, that' 
he is to be the Prince's' prime minister,' 
when he comes to the throne; andthi^' 
pr^eht Printje you knowj Bis Ciinning-' 
hamsays, rs so infirm tod ^asthmatic,' 
that' he may be carried t)ff at any mo*^' 
ment."-«— . •• ' 

*^ Very well . t . . very likely .... I 
am glad of it," said Mrs. Falconer--^ 
*** But where's the secret^"' . ^ 

" I've .thought better of that^ and I 
cannot tell it to yo u - But this much 
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I tell you poaitUely, Mrs* Ffilcoiier, 
thai you will |q«9 yow l^bor^ if you 
speculate uppu the Count for Georgia 
aoa." 

" Is he inarried P'^An^w^ me th^kt 
questiooj aiid I will S4k u^^moT^-^Aod 
th^A I have a right tf^uk.'' 

** No— not married — But I can tellina 
more.r^^^^Or^y k* m$ fceg* that yon trill 
just put aU love itottfmsijtMil; of Geoi^ 
ana's bead(iw4 your ^lirn^.^r.yoiCll make 
the gir} . ri4icu}Q»Si iwd ^a^pose yourselfp 
my dear. Siyyt> lim the other haml^ lee 
theie .]i)0 up i^&t^mwy :oi attention to 
the Cwntj for raH our eiviKlifs toJiim 
will ; pi^y a ^ndi?e(iil i fold, and, ' |)eidDtfl^> 
BQOoiier than you ^^^s^t-^or ho way he 
prime m;iH^tter aad piime&vorite aftCMt* 

ningham's court in a months -and ref 
cpurse wUl bavft it^ iR bi» pow^ • to for- 

w^ ..Canqinsiiain'fi: iatigre^ta«<r-m«|t ia 
what I look to/Mf$- Falfioner > : ftnr Lam 
J^jng-^aighwsi in wy irie^, :va3 yowrwill 
find-" 



